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To Dr. Reid, Dr. Beattie, and 

Dr, Oswald. 

Gentlemen, 

I Take the liberty to prefent 
each of you with a copy of 
my remarks on your writings, re- 
quefting that you would give them 
that attention which, accordift)^ to 
your own ideas, the fubjeft de- 
ferves. 

You cannot be juftly offended 
at me for treating you with the 
iame freedom with which you 
have treated others. If the pub- 
lic voice, which has hitherto fcem- 
ed to incline to your fide, Ihould, 
notwithftanding, finally determine 
in my favour, you will be confi- 
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iv THE DEDICATION. 

tiered as bold and infolent inno- 
vators in what has hitherto been 
the received d66lrine concerning 
human nature, and in the funda- 
mental principles of truth and rea- 
Jem. But if your tenets be admit- 
ted, and my objections to them be 
deemed frivolous, I mull be con- 
tent to cover my head with infa- 
my, and fall under the indeh'ble 
dilgrace of a weak or wicked op- 
jpofer of new and important truth, 

I fhould not have written this 
book, Gentlemen, if I had not 
meant ita call you forth to defeitd 
the ground which you have boldly 
feizred and occupied. It is, there- 
fore, my expe6l;ation, and my 
wilh, fchat- you wauld all of" you> 
either jointly or feparately, entef 
into an open and free difcviffion 

of 
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of the queftions which are now 
before the public. I promife to 
proceed with equdl fairnefs and 
freedom, acknowledging, with the 
greateft franknefs, any miftakes or 
overfights of which I fhall be con- 
vinced ; and, judging by your 
profefled liberality and candour, 
I and the public fhall expe6t the 
iame condufl: from you. 

Sincerely wifhing you all pofli- 
ble fuccefs in your laudable en- 
deavours to ferve the caufe of 
truth, virtue, and religion, though 
my writings, and myfelf, fhould 
be the vi6lims at their fhrine, ' 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your moft obedient 
humble fervant, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 

Caht, Auguji lo, 1774. 
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PREFACE. 



NOTHING could be more unex- 
pefted by me, but a very few 
months ago, than this publication. 
Dr. Reid's Inquiry into the principles of 
the human mind fell into my hands pre- 
fently after the firft publication of it; 
but being at that time intent upon my 
eleftrical purfuits, and others of a fimilar 
nature, I did no more than look very 
flightly into it. Finding his notions of 
human nature the very reverfe of thofe 
which I had learned from Mr. Locke and 
Dr. Hartley (in which I thought I had fuffi- 
cient reafon to acquiefce) I did not give my- 
felfthc trouble to read the book through. 

It appeared to me to be an ingenious 
piece of fophiftry, and had it been written 

a 4 for 
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for the purpofe of amufementj I might 
have been pleafed with it ; but I own I 

was rather furprifed to fee fuch a produc- 
tion ufhered into the world with great gra- 
vity, by a profeffor in a public univerfity ;• 
and I vV'as more lurprizedto find that the 
work* was very ferioufly admired both in 
Scotland and England. Afterwards a 
friend of mine referred ttie to Dr. Reid*s 
^reatife for fome obfervations on the fub* 
jefl; o^ fquinting, -which I read, and 
quoted iq my Hijiory of Optics ; but I. did 
not at that time lopk any farther into the 
book than the paffages to whicii my friend 
had dire&ed me. 



^ 



Dr. B^attiesc EJfay on Truth I read 
through at: its firft coming out, and 
though his principles appeared to me to 
be very wrong, I was much, pleafed with 
the good intention with which the book 
feemed to have been written, and with 
fome of his lively ftriftures upon Mr* 
Hume; but I had not the moft diftant 
thought of animadverting upon it, 

Br. 
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Dr. Ofxjoald!^ Appeal to common fertfe^ 
J believe, I fliould never have heard of, 
if I had not been referred to it by the au- 
thor of the Remarks on my publications. 
This, therefore, I procured, but I hardly 
fo much as looked into it, till after the 
publication of the fecond volume of my 
In/iiiutes of. Natural and Revealed Re^ 
ligiofk; when, finding the work quoted 
y^ih much refpeft by Dr. Beattie and 
others, .and. hearing it in. general well 
Ipoken of, I was determined to give it a 
careful reading ; which I did with great 
aftonifbixient and ihdignatibn^ but not 
without fome entertainment. 

Unaccountable as it appeared to mc 
that fuch a performance (hould ever have 
excited any other fentiments than thofe 
of contempt, in any perfon who had been 
initiated into the elements of this kind of 
knowledge by Mr. Locke, and who en- 
tertained any opinion of the defenceable- 
V4f^ ^f his religion^ I thought it might 
not be amifs to make a few remarks upon 
it, in a Ihort EJfay^ which I might prefix 

to 
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to the third volume of my In/iitvtes. 
And there would have been a fufficient 
propriety in it; becaufe, if this new 
fcheme of an immediate appeal to com-^ 
mon/en/e upon every important queftion 
in religion (and which fuperfeded almofl: 
all reafoning on the fubjeft) fhould take 
place, the plan of my work, with which 
I had taken fome pains, and which I 
hoped would be of fome ufe to young 
perfons, was abfurd from the very 
beginning. 

Accordingly I made fome notes upon 
Dr. Ofwald's treatife with this view ; but 
finding that I had entered upon a co- 
pious, amufing, and not uninftru6live 
fubjecl; I determined to confider it more 
at large. I therefore contented myfelf 
with a few general remarks upon the fub* 
jeft, and an extraft or two from Dr. Of- 
wald, in the preface to that, third volume, 
juft to give fome idea of the nature and 
fpirit of the principles I meant to oppofe ; 
promiling to difcufs the fubjeft more at 
large in a feparate work, in which I might 

alfo 
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alfo take fome notice of Dr. Reid, who 
firft advanced the principles of which Dr. 
Beattie and Dr. Ofwald had made fo 
much ufe. This has produced the pre- 
fent publication, in which I have intro7 
duced feveral of the remarks and quo- 
tations contained in the above-mentioned 
Jnreface ;• fuppofing that, as this work is of 
a very different nature from that, the fame 
perfons might not be poffefled of them 
both. 

Thinking farther upon this fubjeft, it 
occurred to me, that the moft eflFeftual 
method to divert the attention of the more 
fenfible part of the public from fuch 
an incoherent fcheme as that of Dr. 
Reid, and to eftablifli the true fcience of 
human nature, would be to facilitate the 
ftudy of Dr. Hartley's Theory. I there- 
fore communicated my defign to the fon 
of that extraordinary man, who was 
pleafed to approve of my undertaking. 
Accordingly I have now in the prefs an 
edition of fo much of the Obfervations on 
Man as relate to the dofitrine of aflbci- 

ation 
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ation of ideas, leaving out the doftrinc 
oi vibrations, and fome other things which 
might difcourage many readers ; and in. 
troducing it with fome differtations of my 
own. 

AJfo, to (how the great importance and 
*xtenfive ufe of this excellent theory of 
the mind, I thought it might be offer-? 
vice xo- give fome fpecimens of the .appli- 
cation of Dr. Hartley's doftrine ta fuch 
fubjefts of inquiry as it had a near relation 
to, and to which I had had occafion'to 
give particular attention. And as I hady 
on other accounts^ befen frequently re^ 
quelled to publifli the LeSures on- Philo^ 
Jophicdl €riticifin, which I compoled 
when I was tutor in the Belles Lettres at 
the academy at 'Warrington, this was 
another inducement to the publication. 
For it appears to me* that the fubjefl; of 
criticifin admits of the happieft illuftra- 
tion from Dr. Hartley^s principles ; and 
accordin^y, in the compofition of thofe 
leftures, I kept them continually in view. 

But 
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But the mod important application of 

Dr. Hartley's doclrine of the afTociation 

of ideas is to the conduM of human life, 

and efpecially the bufinefs of education: 

I therefore propofe to publilh fome ob* 

fervations on this fubjeft, perhaps pretty 

foon; and I fhall referve for a time of 
more leifure, and more advanced age^ 

the throwing together and fyftematizing 
the obfervations that I am from time to 
time making on the general conduft.of 
human life and happinefsy and on the na- 
tural progrefs and perfe£lion of intellect 
tual beings. 

This work, if I be able, in any tole- 
rable meafure, to accompUfti my defign, 
will contain not merely illuftrations, and 
the moft important applications of Hart^ 
ley's theory, but may contribute in fome 
meafure to the improvement and extenfion 
of it. Speculations of this kind contri- 
bute to my own entertainment and hap- 
pinefs almoft every day of my life ; and 
were philofophers in general to attend to 
them, they would find in them* an inex- 

hauftiblc 
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hauftible fund of difquifition, abounding 
with the moft excellent praftical iifes; 
more efpeoially infpiring the greateft ele- 
vation of thought, continually leading the 
mind to views beyond the narrow limits 
of the prefent ftate, and filling it with the 
pureft fentiment3 of benevolence and de- 
votion. 

I am fully aware how exceedingly un- 
popular fome of the opinions advanced in 
this work will be, not with the vulgar 
only, but alfo with many ingenious and 
excellent perfons, for whom I haye the 
higheft efteem, and who are difpofed to 
think favourably of my other publica- 
tions. But as they have not difapproved 
of my ufual freedom in avowing and de- 
fending opinions in which they concur 
with me ; I hope they will bear with the 
fame uniform freedom, and love of truth, 
though it {hould lead me to adopt and 
affert opinions in which they cannnot give 
me their concurrence. 



As 
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As to the doftrine oineceffity, tp which 
I now principally refer, it may poflibly 
fave fome peifons, who will think that I 
would not fpeak at random, not a little 
trouble, if I here give it as my opinion, 
that unlefs they apply themfelves to the 
ftudy of this queftion pretty early in life, 
and in a regular ftudy of Pneumatology 
and Ethics, they will never truly under- 
(land the fubjeft ; but will always be liable 
to be iihpofed upon, ftaggered, con- 
founded, and terrified, by the reprefen- 
tations of the generality of writers, who, 
how fpecioufly foever they declaim, in 
reality know no more about it than 
themfelves. The common Arminian 
doftrine oifree will, in the only fenfe of 
the words in which mankind generally 
ufe them, viz. the power of doing what 
7ve pleqfe, or will, is the doftrine of jhe 
fcriptures, and is what the philofophical 
doftrine of neceffity fuppofes ; and farther 
than this no man does, or need to look, 
in the common condu6l of life, or of re- 
ligion. 
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ir any perfon, at a proper time of life, 
with his mind divefted of vulgar preju*- 
dices^ pofleffed of the neceffary prepara* 
tory knowledge, and Jiicewife of fomei 
degree oi fortitude t which is cettainly^ 
requifite for the fteady contemplation of 
great and interefting fubje6ls, «{hould chufe 
to inquire ferioufly into this bufinefs, i 
would recom^mend to him, befides the 
Jtudy (for the pcrufal is feying and doing 
nothing at all) of Dr. Hartley's Obferva-* 
tions on\ man, Mr. Jonathan Edwards'4 
tYeatif& on free will. This ^writer difcuflfesi 
the fubjeft with great clearnefe and judg-^ 
ment, obviating every fhadow of objec-* 
tion to it, and, in my opinion, his wori? 
js unahfwerable. But the concurrence? 
ofHhe philofophical doftrine of necejity 
with the gloomy notions of Calvin ap- 
pears to me to be a ftraiige kind of phe- 
nomenon; and I canhot help thinking 
that had this ingenious writer lived a litle 
longer, and reflcfted upon the natural" 
conneBionand tendency of his fentiments, 
as explained in his treatife, he could not 

but 
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but have feen things in a very different ' 
light, and have been fenfible that his phi- 
Jofophy was much more nearly aUied to 
Socinianifm than to Calvinifm. 

In reality, I can hardly help thinking 
it to have been a piece of artifice in Mr. 
Edwards to reprefent the doftrine of phi- 
iofophical neceffity as being the fame 
thing with Calvinifm, and the doftrine of 
philofophical liberty as the fame thing 
with Arminianifm. Both Arminians and 
Calvinifts had certainly the very fame 
opinion concerning the freedom of the 
human will in general, though they dif- 
fered in their notions of it where religion 
was concerned. In faft, the modera 
queftion of liberty and neceffity is what 
thofe divines never underftood, or indeed 
had fo much as heard of. The Armi- 
nians maintained, in general, that it de- 
pends upon men themfelves whether they 
will be laved or not, and the Calvinifts 
maintained the contrary opinion, af- 
ferting that it depends wholly upon an 
arbitFi^ry decree of God. At leaft, this 

* b was 
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was the cafe till, in the courfe of the control 
verfy, they were led to refine upon the 
fubjeft, and at length Mr. Edwards hit 
upon the true philofophical dodrine of 
necejffityy which I fcruple not to affert, 
that no other Calvinift ever did before* 

Zealous Calvinifts, who regard my 
writings with abhorrence, will be fur* 
prized to hear me fo full and earnefl: in 
my recommendation of a book which 
they themfelves boaft of, as the flxongeft 
bulwark of their own gloomy faith. And 
they mult continue to wonder^ as it would 
be to no purpofe for me to explain to 
them why they ought not to wonder at 
the matter* What I fliould fay on 
that fubjed would not be intelligible 
to them. 

Thbfe who are not fond of much 
clofe thinking, which is neceflarily the 
cafe with the generality of readers, and 
fome writers, will not thank me for en- 
deavouring to introduce into more public 
notice fucfa a theory of the haman ii^in4 

as 
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as that of Dr. Hartley. His is not a 
book that a man can read over in a few 
evenings, fo as to be ready to give a fatil^ 
faftory account of it to any of his friends 
who may happen to afk him what there 
is in it, and expe£l an anfwer in a few 
fentences. In fa3, it contains a new and 
moft extenfivey2•^>7u^^, and requires a vaft 
fiind of preparatory knowledge to enter 
upon the ftudy of it with any profpeft of 
fuccefs. 

But, in return, I will promife any per- 
fon who fliall apply to this work, with 
proper furniture, that the ftudy of it will 
abundantly reward his labour. It will be 
like entering upon a new world, afford 
inexhauftible matter for curious and ufe-^ 
ful fpeculation, and be of unfpeakable 
advantage in almoft every purfuit, and 
even in things to which it feems, at firft 
fight, to bear no fort of relation. For my 
own part^ I can almoft fay, that I think 
myfdf more indebted to this one treatife, 
than to all the books I ever read beiide ; 
the fciiptures excepted. 

b2 On 
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On the other Jhatid, fuch^a theory of 
the human mind as that of Dr. Reid, 
adopted by Dr. Beattie and Dr. Ofwald 
(if that can be called a theory which in faft 
explains nothing) does not, indeed, re- 
quire much ftudy; but when yoii have 
given all poflible attention to it, you find 
yourfeif no wifer than before. Dr. Reid 
meets with a particular fentiment, or per- 
fuafion, and not being able to explain the. 
origin of it, without more ado he afcribes it 
to a particular original inJiinM^ provided 
for that very purpofe. He finds another 
difficulty, which he alfo folves in the 
fame concife and eafy manner. And thus 
he goes on. accounting for every thing, 
by telling you, not only that he cannot 
explain it himfelf, but that it will be 
in vain for you, or any other perfon, to 
endeavour to inveftigate it farther than 
he has done. Thus avowed ignorance 
is to pafs for real knowledge, and, as with 
the old Sceptics, that man is to be reckoned 
the greateft philofopher who afferts that 
he knows nothing himfelf, and can per* 
fuade others that they know no more 

than 
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than he does. There is this difference 
between the ancient -and thefe modem 
fceptics, that the ancients profeffed nei- 
ther to under/land nor believe any thing, 
whereas thefe moderns believe every 
things though they profefe to underftand 
nothing. And the former, I think, are 
the more confident of the two. 

Thofe of my readers who have not 
been much converfant with metaphyfical 
writers, and are not acquainted with the 
artful manner in which fome of them 
draw confequences from their do6lrines, 
in order to inhance the value of their 
peculations, cannot poflibly be aware 
how much, in the opinion of thofe whofe 
fentiments I am oppofing, depends upon 
the controverfy in which I am now en- 
gaged. I (hall, therefore, in order to 
excise his attention to the fubjeft (befides 
what I have obferved of this nature in 
the body of the work) quote a few paf- 
&ges from Dr. Reid's Dedication^ which 
(how what important fer\ ice he imagined 
he was doing to mankind by his perfor- 
mance ; and his difciples Dr. Beattie and 

b 3 Dr. 
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Dr. Ofwald are not behind their mafter 
in the ideas they entertain of the value 
of their refpeftive writings. 

He. begins with obferving, p. 3, that, 
though the fubje3 of it had been canvaifed 
by men of very great penetration and genius 
fuch as Defcartes, Malebranche, Locke, 
Berkley, and Hume ; yet he has given a 
view of the human underftanding fo very 
different from them, as to be apprehen^ 
five of being condemned by many for his 
temerity and vanity, p. 4. 

A whole fyftem of fcepticifm, he fays, 
p. 5, has been fairly built upon the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Locke. Then he obferves, 
p. 6, that if all belief be laid afide, pi- 
ety, patriotifm, friendfliip, parental af^ 
feftion, and private virtue appear as ri- 
diculous as knight errantry. Upon the 
hypothefis that he combats, he fays, p. 8, 
the whole univerfe about him, body and 
fpirit, fun, moon, ftars and earth, friends 
and relations, all things without excep- 
tion, vanifli at once^ and, like the bafele/s 

Jabrick 
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fahrick of a vifion^ leave not a track be- 
hind. He therefore informs his patron, 
that he thought it unreafonable, upon the 
authority of philofophers, to admit an 
hypothefis, which, in his opinion, over- 
turned all philoibphy, all religion, and 
virtue, and common fenfe. And finding 
that all the fyftems concerning the 
human underftanding that he was ac« 
quainted with were built upon this hypo- 
thefis, he was refolved to inquire into the 
fubjeft anew, without regard to any hy- 
pothefis ; and the leifure of an academical 
life, p. lo, difengaged from the purfuits 
of intereft and ambition, the duty of his 
profeffion, which obliged him to give pre- 
le6lions on thefe fubjefts to youth, and an 
eariy inclination to, fpeculations of this 
kind, enabkd him, he flatters himfelf, 
to give a more minute attention to the 
fubjeft of this inquiry, than had been 
given before. 

He concludes with hinting to his 
patron, p. ii, who, with many others, 
had approved of his fentiments, that in it 

b^ he 
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he has juftified the common fenfe and 
reafon of mankind, againli the fceptical 
fubtilties which, in this age, have endea- 
voured to put them out of countenance, 
and to throw new light upon one of the 
nobleft parts of the divine workmanfliip ; 
and therefore that his Lordfliip's refpeft 
for the arts and fciences, and his attention 
to the improvement of them, as well as 
to every thing elfe that contributes to the 
felicity of his country, leaves him no 
room to doubt of his favourable ac- 
ceptance of his Eflay. 

According to this view of the fubjeft, 
.the intereft and happinefs of mankind are 
nearlv concerned in this bufmefs; and 
therefore it behoves me to proceed with 
the greateft caution. If I deprive the 
world of the benefit of Dr. Reid's im-. 
portant fervices, I do them an irreparable 
injury ; but, on the other hand, if I un- 
deceive them with refpeft to the confi- 
dence they have been induced to put in 
one, who, notwithftandihg his profeffions, 
in which I doubt not he is very fincere, 

cannot 
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cannot in reality be of any ufe to them, 
I ftiall be intitled to fome portion of their 
gratitude, though I (hould confer upon 
them no pofitive benefit, 

I have a flight apology to make tothofe 
perfons who have not read the writings 
on which I have animadverted, for the 
freedom with which I have fometimes 
treated them. Thofe who have read 
them, and have obferved the airs of felf- 
fufficiency, arrogance, and contempt of 
all others who have treated, or touched 
upon, thefe fubjefts before them, and the 
frightful confequences which they perpe- 
tually afcribe to the opinions they con-, 
trovert (and which are generally my own 
favourite opinions) will think me to have 
been very temperate in the ufe that I have 
made of fuch a mode of writing, as tends 
to render metaphyfical fpeculation not 
quite tedious, infipid, and difgufting. At 
moft I have treated them as they have 
treated others, far fuperior to themfelves. 
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As to Dr. QTwald^ whom I have treated 
with the leaft ceremony, the difguft his 
writings gave me was fo great, that I 
could not poffibly (hew him more refpeft* 
Indeed I think him in general not intitled 
to a grave anfwer ; and accordingly have 
for the moft part contented myfelf with 
exhibiting his fentiments, without replying 
to them at all. This will probably con* 
firm him in the opinion which he has al« 
ready exprefled, viz. that he fees I have 
notjludied the fubjeEt of this controfuerfy. 

As my remarks oh thefe three writers 
are neceffarily mifcellaneous, I thought 
it would not be improper to prefix . to 
them a preliminary ejfay^ on the nature of 
judgment and reafbning, with a general 
view of the progrefs of the intelleft, efpe- 
cially with refpeft to our knowledge of the* 
external world. By this means I hope 
my reader will enter u J)on the particular 
remarks with the advantage of a pretty 
good general knowledge of the fubjeft ; 
but for a more particular knowledge of it, 
I muft refer him to the edition of Hartley 

above- 
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above-mentioned, and the diflertations 
that I propofe to prefix to it. 

Some may wonder that I (hould be fo 
fevere on thefe three chriftian writers, and 
take no notice of Mr- Hume, whofe fo* 
phiftry, being deemed by them to be 
unanfwerable on the common principles, 
compelled them to have recourfe to thefe 
flew ones* And others may even think it 
wrong that, being a chriftian myfelf, I 
fliould not join the triumph of my friends, 
though the viftory was not gained with 
my weapons. 



the former I anfwer, that, in my 
opinion, Mr. Hume has been very ably 
anfwered, again and again, upon more 
{olid principles than thofe of this neV 
common fenfe ; and I beg leave to refer 
them to the two firft volumes oi my 
In/Httdes above. mentioned, and efpecially 
the fecond, which relates to the evidences 
of chriftianity. Befides, though I have 
not, in this treatife, anfwered Mr. Hume 
diredly, I have done it, in fome meafure, 

indire£ify 
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indireilfy, when I (how that there was no 
Qccafion to have recourfe to this new 
mode of defending religion, the old being 
abundantly fufficient. 

To the latter I would reply, that I re- 
fptEt chriflianity chiefly as it is the caufe 
of truth, and that the true intereft of 
chriflianity is promoted no lefs by throw* 
ing down weak and rotten fupports, than 
by iiipplying it with firm and good ones. 

After I had announced my intention, to 
animadvert upon jyr. Reid, Dr. Beattie^ 
and Dr. Ofwald, I was told of an anony- 
mous pamphlet, written to fhow that Dn 
Beattie s E^ay on Truth isjbphdftical and 
J^romotive of fcepiicifm and infidelity. 
Though I do riot approve of what feems 
to have been the defign . of this writer, 
I think his remarks are, in the mam, jufl 
with refped to Dn Beattie* My obferva- 
tions are frequently the fame with his. 

It is neceffary for the fake of verifying^ 
ipy quotations to obferve that I have 

made 
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made ufe of Dr. Reid's Inquiry^ third 
edition, London, 1769; Dr. Beattie^ 
Effayy fifth edition, London, 1774; and 
Dr. Ofwal£% Appeal^ vol. t, fecond edi- 
tion, London, 1768 ; vol. 2, the firft edi- 
tion, Edinburgh, 1772; Dr. Prices Re- 
view, fecond edition, London, 1769; 
Harris's Hermes, London, i75i. 

When no particular volume of Dn 
Ofwald is expreffed, the firft is always 
intended. 
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IntroduElory Ohferv^atvms on the nature of 
judgment and reafbning, roith a general 
view of the progrefs of the intelleft, 
with re/peS to the principal /ubje6ls of 
this treaiife. 



WHEN our minds are firft expofed 
to the influence of external ob- 
jefts, all their parts and proper- 
ties, and even accidental variable adjun^s, 
are prefented to our view at the fame time ; 
fo that the whole makes but one impref- 
fion upon our organs of fenfe, and con- 
fequently upon the mind. By this means 
all the parts of the limultaneous impref- 
fion are fb intimately aflbciated together, 
that the ide?i of any one of them introduces 
the idea of all the reft. But as the necet 
fary parts and properties will occur more 
often than the variable adjun6ls, the ideas 
of thefe will not be fo perfeftly aflbciated 
with the reft ; and thus we ftiall be ablef 
tp diftinguifli between thofe parts or pro- 

c 3 perties 
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perties that have been found feparate, and 
thofe that have never been obferved 
afunder. 

The idea of any thing, and of its ne- 
Ceflary infeparable properties, as thofe of 
milk and whitenefs, gold and yellow ^ 
always occurring together, is the foun- 
dation of, and fupplies the materials for 
proportions J in which they are affirmed of 
one another, and are /^e^ to be infeparable; 
or, to ufe the terms of logic, in which 
one is made the fubject and the other the 
predicate of a propofition ; and nothing 
is requifite but words to denote the names 
of things and properties, and any arbi- 
trary fign for a copula^ and the propofition 
is complete; as, milk is white y gold is 
yellow, or,, milk has whitenefs, gold has 
yelloxonefs. This clafs of truth contains 
thofe in which there is an univerfal, and 
therefore a fuppofed neceflary connexion 
between the fubjeft and the predicate. 

Another clafs of truths contains thofe 
in which the fubjeft and predicate appear, 

upon 
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\ipoji comparifon, to be, in reality, no- 
thing more than different names for the 
(ame thing* To this clafs belong all 
equations^ or propofitions relating to 
number and quantity, that is, all that 
admit of mathematical demonftration, as, 
twice tzoo is Jour, and the three angles 
of a right lined triangle are equal to two 
Yight angles. For when the terms of thefe 
propofitions are duly confidered, it is 
found that they do not really differ, but 
exprefs the very fapie quantity. This is, 
in its own nature, a convit^ion or perfua- 
fion of th€ fulleft kind. 

Thefe two kinds of propofitions, being 
very different in their natures, require 
very different kinds oi proof. 

The evidence^ that any two things or 
properties are neceffarily united , is the 
conftant obfervation of their union. It 
having always been obferved, for in- 
fiance, that the milk of animals is white, 
the idea of white becomes a neceffary 
part^ or attendant of the idea of milL 

4 In 
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In other words^ we call it an ejfmiiah 
property of milk. This, however, only^ 
refpefts the milk of thofe animals with 
which we are acquainted. But fince the; 
milk of all the animals with which we arq 
acquainted, or of which we have heard^ 
is white, we can have, no reafon to fufpeft 
that the milk of any new and ftrange ani^ 
mal is of any other colour. Alfo, fince 
wherever . there has been the fpecific 
gravity, . duftility, and other properties of 
gold, the colour has always been yellow, 
we conclude that thofe circumftances are 
neceffarily united, though by fome un- 
known bond of union, and that they will 
always go together. 

The iproiper proof y therefore, of univeri- 
fal propofitions, fuch as the above, that 
milk is white, that gold is yellow, or that 
a certain degree of cold will freeze water, 
confifts in what is called an induElion of 
particular faBs, of precifely the fame na- 
ture. Having found, by much and va-^ 
rious experience, that the fame events ne- 
ver fail ta take place in the fame cirqum^ 

fiances. 
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fiances^ the expeStation of the fame con- 
fequences from the fame previous circum- 
fiances is neceflarily generated in our 
minds^ and we can have no more fufpi* 
cion of a different events than we can 
ieparate the idea ofwhittne/s from that of 
the other properties of milk. 

Thus when the previous circumftances 
are precifely the fame^ we call the procefs 
of proof by the name of indvMion. But if 
they be not precifely the fame, but only bear 
a confiderable refemblance to the circumr 
fiances from which any particular appear^ 
ance has been found to refult, we call thear<* 
^ment analogy; and it is ftronger in pro- 
portion to the degree of refemblance in the 
previous circumftances. Thus if we have 
found the milk of all the animals with 
which we are acquainted to be nourifhing^ 
though the natures of thofe animals be 
confiderably different, we think it proba« 
ble that the milk of any ftrange animal 
will be nourifhing. If, therefore, the evi- 
dence of a propofition of this kind be 

weak, or doubtful, it can be ftrengthened 

only 
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only by finding more facls of the fame^ 
or of a fimilar nature. 

If the truth of a propofition of the 
other clafs be not felf evident, that is, if 
the fubjefl and predicate do not appear, 
at firft fight, to be different names for the 
fame thing, another term muft be found 
that fhall be fynonymous to them both. 
Thus, to prove that the three internal anr 
gles of a right lined triangle are equal to 
two right angles, I produce the bafe of 
the triangle ; and having, by this means, 
made it evident that all the internal an* 
gles are equal to three angles formed by 
lines drawn from the lame point in a right 
line, which I know to be equal to two 
right angles, the demonftration is com- 
plete. 

This procefs exaftly correfponds to the 
method of learning and teaching the fig- 
nification of words in an unknown lan- 
guage, by means of one that is known. 
I may not know, for inftance, what is 
imeant by the Latin word domus ; but if 

I be 
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I be infonned that it has the fame mean- 
ing with maifon in Frehch, with which I 
am well acquainted, it immediately occurs 
to me, that it muft have the fame fignifi- 
cation as hoiife in Englifh. And as the 
idea of a h(mfe was perfeftly affociated 
with the word maifon, I no fooner put 
the word domus in its place, than the idea 
that was at firft annexed to the word mai- 
fon becomes connefted with the word do-' 
mus. For fome tirrie, however, tHe word 
domus will not excite tlie idea of a houfe 
without the help of the word m.aifon ; but 
by degrees it gets united to the idea im- 
mediately, fo that afterwards they will be 
as infeparable as the fame idea and the 
word maifon were before. 

In like manner, when />'//6jg7y?;ij become 
familiar, the fubjeft and predicate of 
the propofition to be proved unite, and 
coalefce immediately without the help 
of the middle term; in which cafe the 
conclufion is as inflantaneous as a (imple 
judgment. In this manner it is that 
authority I as that of a parent, or of God, 

pro- 
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produces inflant convitlion. We firft 
put confidence in them, and then the 
moment thact any thing is known to have 
their fan^lion^ it engages our aflent and 
acquiefcence. 

I may fee no * natural cortneftion, for 
inflance, between this life and another, 
but firmly believing that the declaxations> 
of Jefus Chrift have the iandion of divine 
audiority, which I know cannot deceive 
me; the moment I find that he has 
afferted that there will be a refurreftion 
of the dead to a future life, it becomes 
an article of my faith ; and not the leaft 
perceivable fpace of time is loft in forming 
thetwolyllogifms,bywhichIconclude,firft,. 
that what Chrift fays is true, becaufe he 
fpeaks by commiffion from God; and 
fecondly, that the doftrine of the re- 
furreftion is true, becaufe he has af- 
ferted it. 

In fa6l, hoxh propofitions znA /yllogifms 
are things of art and not of nature. 
The ideas belonging to the two terms 

of 
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of milk and whitene/s, out of which is 
formed the propofition, milk is zokite^ 
were originally impreffed, as was obferved 
before, at the lame time, and only formed 
a fingle complex idea. So alfo the mo- 
ment that any two terms coalefce, as lac 
in Latin, and milk in Englifli, the ideas' 
annexed to the word milk and that of 
'whitenefs among the reft, are immediately, 
transferred to the word lac, • without any 
formal fyllogifm. 

The word truthj and the idea annexed 
to it, is alfo the child of art, arid not of 
nature, as well as the ideas annexed to 
the vf or As propofition ditiAJyIlogifm. Ideas 
coalefce in our minds by the principle of 
aflbciation, thefe affociations extend them- 
lelves, and ideas belonging to one word 
are transferred to another, without our 
giving any attention to thefe mental ope- 
rations or affeftions. But when thefe 
proceffes have taken place in pur minds 
Irnany times, we ; are capable of obferving 
them, as well as the ideas which are the 
fubjeft of them ; and we give names to 

thefe 
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thefe mental proceflTesjuftas we do to the 
afFeftions of things without ourfelves. 

Thus the perfeft coincidence of the 
ideas belonging to different terms, ^s twice 
two ^ndfour, and likewife the univerfal 
and neceffary concurrence of two ideas, 
as thofe of milk ^xidwhitenefs, having 
been obferved, we make ufe of fome 
term, truth, for inftance, to exprefs either 
of thofe circumftances ; fpr being very 
much alike, it has not been found necef- 
fary to diftinguifti' them by different ap- 
pellations. 

Since propofitions and reafoning are 
mental operations, and, in faft, nothing 
more than cafes of the ajfociation of 
ideas, eveiy thing neceffary to the pro- 
ceffes^ may take place in the mind of a 
child, of an ideot, or of a brute animal, 
and produce the proper affefljons and 
aftions, in proportion to the extent of 
their intelleftual powers. The knowledge 
of thefe operations, which is gained by the 
attention we give to thera, is a thing of a 

very 
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very different nature, juft as different as 
the knowledge of the nature of vifion is 
different from vifion itfelf. The philo- 
fopher only is acquainted with the ftruc- 
ture of the eye, and the theory of vifion, 
but the clown fees as well as he does, 
and makes as good ufe of his eyes. 

♦ _ 

Suppofe a. dog to have been pulhed 
into a fire and feverely burned. Upoil 
this the idea oS^firc and the idea that has 
been left by the painful fenfationof ^tirn* 
ing become intimately affociated together; 
fo that the idea of bei(ig puflied into the 
fire, and the idea of the pain that was the 
confequence of it are ever after infepa^ 
rable. He cannot tell you in words, that 

fire has a power of burnings becaufe he 
has not the faculty of fpeech ; or, though 
he might have figns to exprefs^r^^ and 

, burning, he might not have got fd abftraft 
an idea as that of power ; but notwith- 
ftanding this , the two ideas oifife and of 
hirning are as intimately ignited in his 
mind, as they can be in the mind of a 
philofopher, who has reflefled upon his 

mental 
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mental affeftions, and is able to defcribe 
that union, or aiTociation of ideas, in pro*^ 
per terms* 

y 

If you endeavour to puQi the dog into 
the fire, he will inftantly fpring from it^ 
before he has feh any thing of the heat ; 
which as clearly fhows his apprehenfion 
of danger from a' fituation in which he 
fuffered before, as if he cbuld have ex- 
plained the foundation of his^ fear in the 
fofm of regular fyllogifms and conclu* 
(ions. No philofopher, who can analize 
the operations of his mind, and difcourfe 
concerning them, could reafon mor^ 
juftly, more effeftually^ or more expe- 
ditioufly, than he does. 

Words arc of great u/e in the bufineis 
of thinking, but are not neceffary tso it; 
In like manner though the knowledge 
of logic is not without its ufe, it is 
by no means neceffary foir the purpofe of 
reafpning. And as the doftrine of J^i- 
logifms was deduced from obfervations 
on reafoqing, juft ais other theories are 

deduced 
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deduced from fafts previoufly. known; 
fo the doftrine of propqfitions and judg- 
ment was deduced from o^fervations on 
the coincidence of ideas, which took 
place antecedent to any knowledge of 
that kind. 

There is hardly any thing to which we 
give the name of opinion, or helitf, that 
does not require fome degree of abftrac- 
tion, and knowledge of what pafles with- 
in the mind. And the common aftions 
of life, which may be analized into opi- 
nions and reafbning, and which difcover 
what we call fagacity in a very high de- 
gree, may be performed without any fuch 
thing, that is, without any explicit know- 
ledge of fuch mental affeftions and ope- 
rations. Let us, for an example of this, 
take the belief of an external world. This 
is thought to be univerfal ; and yet it ap- 
pears to me to be very poffible, not only 
that the lower animals, but even that 
children may not have reflefted fo much 
as that, properly fpeaking, they can be 
faid to have formed any fuch opinion. 

d When 
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When fenfation firft takes place, the 
child has no notices of any thing but by 
means of certain impreflions, generally 
ca.\led Jeri/ations, which objefts excite in 
his mind, by means of the organs of 
fenfe> and their correfponding nerves. 
Suppofing the fenfes to be perfeft, and 
expofed to the influence of external ob- 
je6ls, the child is immediately fenfible 
of thefe impreffions ; fonle of which give 
him pleafure, others pain^ and others 
fenfations between both. At the fame 
time the mufcular fyftem is peculiarly 
irritable, fo that thofe mufcles which 
are afterwards inpft perfe6lly fubjeft to 
the voluntary power are almoft cbiitinu- 
ally in aftion, but in a random and auto- 
matic p[ianner, as long as the child is 
awake and in health. ^ 

Let us fiippofe now that his ovm hand 
pafles frequently before his eye* The 
impreffion of it will be conveyed to the 
mind ; and when, by any kind of mecha*- 
nifm (vibrations, or any thing elfe) that 
imprefSon is revived, he will get a 

fixed 
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fixed idea of his hand. Let now any 
painful impreiTion be made upon his 
hand, as by the flame of a candle. The 
violence that is thereby done to his nen^es 
vill throw the whole nervous and mnfcu* 
lar fyflem into agitation^ and will more 
efpecially occafion the contra6lion of 
thofe mufcles which are neceffary to with- 
draw his hand from the objed: that gave 
him pain, as Dr. Hartley has (hewn by 
curious anatomical difquilitions in a va* 
liety of inftances. Admitting then the 
principle of the aflbciation of ideas; after 
a fuSicient number of thefe joint impref* 

fions, the adion of ^drawing back his 
hand will mechanically follow the idea of 

the near approach ofthe candle. . 

In a manner equally mechanical de*^ 
fcribed at length by Dr. Hartley, the mo- 
tions of reaching and grafping at things 
that give children pleafiire are acquired 
by them. And in time, by the fame pro- 
cefs, the ideas of things that give us plea- 
fure or pain become aflbciated with a va- 
riety of other motions, befides the mere 

^ d 2 withdrawing 
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withdrawing of the hand and thruftingit 
forward, &c. and thefe alfo, as well a$ 
many eircumftances attending thofe 
* ftates of mind get their own feparate 
affociations ; fo that, at length, a great 
variety of methods of purfumg pleafuref 
and avoiding pain is acquired by us. 

When the different impreffions nearly 
balance one another, the ideas, or mo- 
tions in the brain, interfering with and 
checking one another, fome fenfibJe 
fpace of time intervenes before the final 
determination to parfiie any particular 
objeft, or to ufe any particular method of 
gaining the obje6l takes place. To this 
ftate of mind, when we obferve it, we give 
the name of deliberation^ and to the de- 
termination itfelf, that of will. But ftill 
that motion, or conne6led train of mo- 
tions, will take place which is the moft 
intimately conne6led with, and dependent 
upon the ftate of mind, or impreffions, 
immediately previous to it. 
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It will readily J)e concluded from th.is^ 
'that the more extenfive are the intelleftual 
powers, that is, the greater is the number 
of ideas, and confequently their aflbcia- 
ations, the oftener will this cafe of delibe- 
ration, ox fufpente, occur. Brutes are 
hardly ever at a lofs what to do, and 
children feldom ; fo that to explain their 
aftions we have hardly any occafion for 
the ufe of the terms delzherdtion, volition, 
or will; the ideas of every pleafurable 
arid painful objeft being immediately 
followed by one particular definite action, 
proper to fecure the one and avoid the 
other; the tendencies to other aftions 
having never interfered to check and re- 
tard it. Now it can only be during this 
ftate of deliberation, and fufpence, that 
we have any opportunity of perceiving, 
and attending to what pafles within our 
own minds ; fo that a confiderable com- , 
paf^ of intelUBy a large (lock of ideas, 
and much experience, are neceffary to 
this refleftioh, and the knowledge that is 
gained by it. 

d i Wc 
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We fee, then, that a child, or brute 
animal, is in pofleffionofa power of pur- : 
fuing pleafure and avoiding pain, and, in 
like manner, a power of purfuiilg other 
intermediate and diflFererit objefts, in con- 
fequence of impreflions made upon their 
minds by things external to them, without 
their having given any attention to the 
affeftions or operations of their minds; 
and indeed, confequently, without having 
fuch an idea as thdt of mind at all, or 
hardly o^felf. Some brute animals may 
pofTibly never advance farther than this ; 
excepting that, their pleafurable and pain* 
ful impreffions being affociated with a va- 
riety of particular perfons and circum- 
'ftances, they will neceffarily acquire the * 
rudiments of all xhtpajjions^ as of joy and 
forrow, love and hatred, gratitude and 
refentment, hope and fear, &c. each cjf 
which may be as intenfe, though lefs com- 
plex than they are fourid in the human 
fpecies. Indeed they will be mote fen- 
fible, and quick in their operations and 
effefts, from the want of that variety of 
aflbciations which take place in our minds, 

and 
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♦nd which check and overrule one ano- 
ther. 

It is evident, however, that if time and 
oppbrtunity -be given for the purpofe, 
(which, for the reafon affigned above, 
can only be obtaihed where there is a 
confidei'able compafs of intelleft, and 
.much exercife of it) the qffeSlions of our 
ideas are as capable of being.'the fubjefts 
of obfervation as the ideas themfelves, 
juft as the attraftions, repulfions and va- 
rious afFeftions of external bodies may be 
obferved as well as the bodies themfelves. 
And it is poffible that, at length, no af- 
fe&ion or modification of ideas (hall take 
place, without leaving what we may call 
an idea of every part of the procefs. And 
as we ^ive names to other things which 
are diftinguiflied by certain properties, fo 
we give the name of mind^fentient prin- 
ciple or intelleSi, to that within our- 
lelves in which thefe ideas exift, and thefe 
-operations are performed, 

d4 At 
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At firft a child can have no notion of 
any difference between external objefts 
themfelves, and the immediate objefts of 
his contemplation. He has no knowledge, 
for inftance, of impreflions being made 
by vifible things on his eye, and iftill lefs 
has he any knowledge of the nerves or 
brain. But having given fuflficient atten- 
tion to the phenomena of vifion, and of 
the other fenfes, he is convinced, firft, 
that the eye, the ear, or fome other fenfe 
is neceffary to convey to him the know- 
ledge of external objefts ; and that with- 
out thefe organs of fenfe, he would have 
been for ever infenfible of all thatpaffed 
without himfelf. 

By attending to thefe obfervations he is 
likewife convinced, that the immediate 
objefls of his attention are not, as he be- 
fore imagined, the external things them- 
Jelvesy but fome affeftion of his fenfes, 
occafioned by them. Afterwards he finds 
that his eye, his ear, and other organs of 
fenfe, cannot convey to him the know-' 
ledge of any thing, unlefs there be a 

communicauoii 
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communication between thefe organs and 
the brain, by means of proper nerves; 
which convinces him that the immediate 
objefls of his thoughts are not in the or- 
gans of fenfe, but in the brain, farther 
than which he is not able to trace any- 
thing. 

This kind of knowledge is gained by 
obfervation and experiment, as much as 
the theory of the eye and of light; though 
we ourfelves . are the fubjeft of the ob- 
fervations and experiments. An,d our 
thinking and afting, in the conduft of 
life, is as much independent of this branch 
of knowledge, as the powers of air and 
light are independent of our knowledge 
of them. 

> * 

Having, by this procefs, gained the 
knowledge of the diftinftion between the 
immediate objefts of our thoughts, and 
exterrtal objefts, it may occur to fome 
perfons, that, fince we are not properly 
confcious, or know in the firjl infiance^ 
any thing more than what paffes within 

ourfelvesj 
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doMjEeUvM^ thtft is^ <ow ewtv feniations aod 
i4«^i tliefe tti^r be ii^iFeired upon the 
miodl ^thout the 'hqlp of any thing ex- • 
tjsraal to u$, hy . the immediate Jvgency 
of ' the authonr ef our beirjg. This no 
philofapher will fay is impojfibk^ buj^ of 
two hypothefes to account for the fame 
phenomenon^ he will confider which is 
ik& inare probahley as being more cortfo- 
iNiitt to the > COUI& of nature in other 
i^pcj^. 

.Half the inhabitants of the globe, for 
iqft^noe, may be looking towards the 
heavens sut' the iame time, and all their 
foinds ate impi^efled in the iame manner^ 
Ali Jbe the woon,J^rs, and planets ia 
precifely the fame fituations; and even 

" the obfervations of thofe who ufe tele* 
jieQpfc^ «k>rrelpDnd with the utmoftexa6l^ 
iiefs« To explmn this, £i(hop Berkley 

, ^5, that the divine being, attending 
to eaich individual mind, impreifes their 
fenforiums inthe. ikme, or a correfpond. 
iqg manfier, without .the medium of any 
iImd^ eeiXernal to them« On the other 

hand. 
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hand, another perfon, without pretend* 
ing thdt his fcheme is impoffible, where di* 
vine power is concerned, may diink^ 
however, that it is more natural ta fup« 
pofe that there really are fuqh bodies as 
the moon, ftars, and platiets^ placed at 
certain diflances from us, and moving in 
cetta&i direftions ; by means of which, 
and a more general agency of the deity 
than Bifliop Befkley fuppofes, all our 
tnitids are necelfanly imprellcd in thi^ 

Cbtrdpotiding manner. 

» 

It is fiifficient evidence for this hypo^ 
dielis, that it exhibits particular appeaf^ 
anCeSy as arifing {rom general laws, which 
is agreeable to the analogy of evdry thing 
elfe thait we obferve. It is recommended 
by the i^mtjimplicity that recommends 
every other philoibphical theory,, and 
needs no other evidence whatever ; and 
'I fhduld think that a perfon muft have 
viery little knowledge of the nature of 
'philo/bphy, who ftaH- think of having 
recourfe to any other for the purpofe. 
Dr. Retd, however^ not fatisfied with this 

evidence. 
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evidence, pretends, that the certain belief 
of the real exiftence of external obje6is 
is arbitrarily connefled with the ideas of 
them. The hypothefis of knowing tilings 
ky means of ideas only^ he fays, ' Diedi- 

* cation/ pi 7, * is ^ntient, indeed, and has 
f been generally received by philolbphers, 

* but of which I could find no iblid proo£ 

* The hypothefis I mean is, that nothing 

* is perceived but what is in the mind 

* which perceives it : That we do not 

* really perceive things that are external, 

* but only certain images and piftures of 

* them, imprinted upon the mind, which 

* are called imprejjions ^xA ideas ^ 

In faft, it is not true that we neceflarily 
believe the exiftence of external objefts, 
as diJlinElfrom our ideas of them. .Origi- 
nally, we have no knowledge of ^ny fuch 
thing as ideas ^zxij more than we haVe of 
the images of obje^s on the retina ; and 
the moment we have attained to the 
knowledge of ideas, the external world is 
nothing more than an hypothejis^ to ac- 
count for thofe ideas ; fo probable, in- 
deed. 
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deed, that few perfons ferioufly doubt of 
its real exiftence, and of its being the 
caufe of our ideas. But ftill the contrary 
may be affirmed without any proper ab^ 
furdity. Thus, alfo, the revolution of 
the planets round the fun beft accounts 
for the appearances of nature, but the 
contrary may be fuppofed and affirmed 
without fubjecling a perfon to the charge 
of talking non/enfe. This, hpwever, is 
the language that is now adopted whea 
any of the diftates of a pretended prin- 
ciple of common fenfe is controverted; 
and one of the arbitrary decrees of this 
new infallible guide to truth is, it feems^ 
the reality of an external world. 

Such is the leading principle of that 
philofophy which I principally mean to 
combat in the enfuing Remarks on the 
writings of Dr. Reid, Dr. Beattie, and 
Dr. Ofwald. 
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Dr. REID's INQUIRY 



INTO THE 



PRINCIPLES 



O F THE 



HUMAN MIND. 



THE 



INTRODUCTION, 



THE great bufinefe of philofophy is 
to reduce into clafies the various 

appearances which nature prefents 
to our view. For by this means we ac* 
qture an eafy and diftin6l knowledge of 
them, and gain a more perfed compre* 
henfion of their various natures, relations^ 
and ufes. Nature prefents to our view 
particidar effcSts^ in connexion with their 
feparate caufts^ by which we are often 
puzzled, till philofophy fteps in to our 
afliftance, pointing out a fimilarity in th^fe 
eSe£b, and the probability of fuch fimi^ 
lar effe£b arifing from the fame caufe. 
Having got into this track oljimplifying 
all appearances, and all caufes, we are 
able to predidl new appearances from 
their known poevious circumftances ; and 

B thus 
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diu5 wc add to oar own power, convetii* 
ence^ and bappinefs, byiavailing ourfelves 
of the powers of nature. 

A veiy CQofiderable advance has been 
made in this truty philolbphical and ufe« 
ful progrefe with refpeO: to the knowledge 
of the world around us, and the laws by 
which, it ifi govemed. And the know« 
led^ of wxfelvcs^ both body and mind^ 
ha^ likewife advanced in the proportion 
thait might have been expeded from the 
n%tuxal order of our thoughts ; which axe, 
fird engaged by an attention tp external 
qbj^^U before we reded upon ourfekes. 
SonH^thing was done in this field of kmyw^^ 
ledge by Pelcartes, very muchhy Mr^ 
l^ocfee, but moft of all by Dr« Hartley^, 
who has, thrown more uleful light upoa 
the theory of the mind than Newton did 
upon the theory of the natural worlds 

But while fome axe employjed v\ 
making real advances in the knowledge 
of n!4tiure» there have always been others 
pQlfeifed not always, perh^j; of emvioua^ 

but 
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taMt'of Ut^ and contra6ted minds, vho, 
if^^ead of ^oing, or attempting to do any 
tliing/^hemlelves^ are bufily employed in 
y^tqt^iilg thf^ footfleps of others^ and ca- 
villJfGijg ateveiy thing, they do; which is 
not. ]i^tbout: a good effedl, as^ it obliges 
phi^^fl^^i^s' tO; ufe gf Qatar caution and 
circiMmfpe^k)!^ tp review their (lepSj and 
tpp^d upon furer ground than they would 
qtherwife dx^» 

« 

Every diicQybjrj^.iii niitur^ j^ilofopliy 
inade. by .CQp(emicu$) ; Galileo^ and Ne wr 
tpttj, wa$^ ^puted. inj^h by inc^} and caa 
we b^ fttrprUed. tha^ the labours of Mr*) 
Locke &OQldf ihfuse the fame, fate ?' A» 
to Dr. Hartley, his day of trial is not yet 
came, sod onq of my vkws. in ^lis pub* 
Ucatiolfi, and fome ojthers thait I have proH» 
jc^e^, is to bi^g. it on ; .»>& doubting 
hut that it will (iand the teft, and be bet** 
ter kn own, and more firmly eftablifl^d 
after fuch a fcrutiny. . 

The fate of Mr. Locke's principles of 
the. human suad has, however, been ra« 

B 8 ther 
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therfingularly hard. The fyftems of other 
philofophers; after having been itilly and ^ 
rigoroufly criticized, and then generally' 
acquiefced in, have pafled without much* 
controverfy ; but his, after halving under-' 
gone this ftrift examination from all the 
learned of his own age, and having been 
acquiefcedinfor near a century, has c^ 
kte met with a more rude, and more per-' 
tinacious fet of adverfaries ; .'ifrho, iitflead^ 
of allowing the knowledge of the mind 
to advance with the knowledge of nature 
in general, appear to me to be throwing' 
every thing into its priftine confufion, aiid' 
even introducing more darknefe thart na- 
turally ever belonged to the fubjeS. 

- The outlines of Mr. Locke's fyftfenxare, 
that the mind perceives all things that are 
external to it by means of certam iiaftprefr 
fions, made upon the Organs of fenfe ; ^that 
^ofe impreiiions are fcotiveyed by the 
nerves to the brain, and from the brain 
to the mind, where they are called yen/a- 
UonSy, and when recolieded are called 
ideas; that by the « attention which the 
tnind, orfentient principle, gives to thefc 

fenfation^ 
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Cbii&tiotis and ideas, obfer^ng their mu* 
taal relations, &c. it acquires other 
ideas, ^rfiich he calls ideas ofr^U&ian^ 
and thereby becomes poflefled of the 
materials df all its knowledge. Other 
things he has adopted^ and taken for 
granted concerning the mind, which are 
not weU£3unded ; and I think he has been 
hafty in concluding that there is fome 
other iburce of our ideas befides the ex* 
temal fenfes ; but the reft of his fyftem 
appears to me, and others, to be the 

comer ftone of alijiiftand ratiotial know* 
ledge of ourfel ves • 

f I 

This folid foundation, however, has 
lately been attempted to be overturned by 
a let of pretended philofophers, of whom 
the moft confpicttous and afluminjg is Dr; 
Reid, profeflbr of moral philofophy in the 
univeifity of Glafgow, who, in order to 
combat Bifhop Berkley, and the fcep^ 
ticifm of Mr. Hume, has himielf intro- 
duced almoft univerfal fcepticifm, and 
Confufibn ; denying all the connefliontr 
which had before been fuppdfed to fubfift 

B3 be* 
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between the feveral phenbmeiit^ tpemtK^ 
and operations of the Mind; aftift fubfti* 
tuting fuch a nmnber ^t ind^endent^ 
arbitrary^ infiinSive firincifilts^ diat tim 
very enumeiatioaaf dion is really 



"< ^ k *< f «l s I- ^ 



it is very pclSblt, indeed^ maA im pei^ 
fon can deny it, that ire may fmceed looi 
rapidly in £ni{rftfying appeacances/ laid 
tiierefore fuch writers as Dr. Raid '«e 
anufeTidand (eafbnable diocknpon m* 
But, on the odier haml, fo ioofe and Mh 
coherent a fyfteto as he %vl9uid lilbftitiiitt 
in the place of Mr. Lock's, ei^ght t&i 
to be adopted without the mod urgent 
aeceffity ; fince it wants the itcdinaenda- 
l^n of that agreeable j£»ij^fi^ irfiickti 
fi> apparent m other parts of the ccmftitu«' 
tion of nature* Ap p c ar m c ea and aaa^ 
logy being ib much againft litis fyfted^ 
we aire juftified in nquiiing dbe (broniger 
^dence for k. 



. It is impoffible to contempkte &di a 
dbebry of the human mni as thfit of I>n 

iUid 
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4M^ tif the M>jtGt u lihtambf madatA 
'tSKC&^Mj^ drfgufting and tiii|>t0inififiig. 
lihmn nqtiMthadhm^ Aast i flay tie 
4k«igibiBe Ibrvke to fiieuce uny itt efa , 
hy e^Sk^ttcmm^ to (koir tiiat tliis new 
^MteB fa»m k n fittle of tf«^ as n has 
^iemilfy, tim. we may fafelf take ^ ti«e 
Mycd^ whcve Mr. Ltfcie left it^ acid 
MDcenito atte»i «o vhat Dr. Hanky 
lias done try feHowia^ his Heps ; wfaeii^ 
if 1 hav6 any forefi^tt, ^i«e (hail finiie at 
Dn iRfiid's bypodiefis^ lar rather finng of 
hypothefes^ as a mere pnzade^ and look 
back upoQ it as upon a dream. 

To proceed with as much perfpicuity 
as I poflibly can in this perplexed fubjed^ 
I fliall firft prefent my reader with a view 
of all the unconneded inftin6iive princi- 
ples which Dr. Reid pretends to have di(^ 
covered in the mind, and I (hall then ex- 
amine^ in diftind fedions^ his obje6^ions 
to Mr,. Locke's dodrine, and the founda- 
tibn bt has laid for his own peculiar hy- 

B 4 That 
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That I may prcfervc at the lame time 
the greateft diftindaels with reipeA to 
xny leader^ and the greateft fairoefs with 
TcfjpcQ, to the author on whom I am ani<- 
jnadverting, I fliall enumerate all the pre- 
tended infl;in£live principles of which he 
has given any account in this treatife, and 
exhibit them in the form of a table^ fiib<- 
joining my authorities^ in quotations 
from thofe different parts of his work from 
which I have coUeded them, and alfo 
numbering the articles, fo that they may 
correfpond to one anothe^^ and be eafily 
compared together* 
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A T)tbU of Dr. Reid's tnftinSive prindpks. 



* I Memoiy 
Vlmagination 

2 Mental afi^ons 

founds, and cer- i 
tain affc^ons of | 
the optic nerve J 



I 



~i 



7 

8 



tm* 



the belief of its ptft exifteooe. 
no belief at all. 

fthe idea and belief of our 

\ own exifience. 

fthdr peculiar correfponding 
1^ ien&tiont« 



4 A hard fubfiance 



the fbnfation of hardaeft, and 
the belief of fomethipg 
hard. 

An extended fubfiance — 1& idea of exten&on and ipaoe. 
All the primary^ 

thdr peculiar fenftdoas. 



Qualities of bo> > 
aies J 

A body m motion 

Certain forms of 
the features, ar- 
ticulations of the 
Toice, and at- 
titudes of the 
body 

Inverted imag^ 
on the retina 

Images in corre-" 
fponding parts 
of both eyes* 

Pains in any part^ 
of the body 



>(■ 



the idea of motion. 

the idea and belief of certaia 
thoughtSi purpofes, and 
difpoiltions of the mind. 



upright vifion. 

fingle vifion. 

fthe idea of the place where 
\ the pain is feated. 



He alfo enumerates toe foOvmng amou^ inft'mBl^ue facuUies «r 

principles^ viz. 

10 The parallel motionof the eyes, at neceflary to diflind vifion« 

11 The fenfe of veracity, or a difpoiition to fpeak truth. 
II A fenfe of credulity, or a difpo'ation to believe others. 

IX 'Theindu6Hve faculty, by, which we infer fimilar efiefli^ 
frotti fimil^r caufes. 
. Jf» B. AU thefe feparate infiin^ive principles Dr. Reid 
coniiders as branches of what he terms common fenfe. 

4 Pifierent Animals are fahjeft to diiferent laws in Cbis refpeft. 

Authoriti^ 
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AxUkmriiks ffT the prec^it^ UMe. 

1. ' CENSATION compels oar bdirf 
'^ <J( the ptefeni exiftence of it 
^ things «Daaiof)r ilie belief of \ts pad 
' exifience^ and imagination no belief at* 
^ all. Tbde Mt ai)l £aiple and original, 
' and therefore inexplicable a6ts of the 
'mind/ p. 31- 



* Tbe coDoedion between our ienfa- ' 
' tions and the conception and belief of . 
'' external exifiences cannot be produced 
« by habile cducaiibn, or any principle of 

* himian nature that has been admitted 
' by philo(bphefs/ p* 91* 

^ A third dafs of natuml figns cMnpre* 

* bends thofe which, though we never be- 
' fore had any nodon or conoeptioo of 

* the things fignified, do foggell it, or 
' conjure it up, as it were, by a natural 
' kmd of magic, and at once p^n ua a 
' cotkreption, and create, a belief <^ it. 
' P* 9^* Thh claB of natural figns is the 

^ foundation 
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< feun^atton of cofigm»n Jh^, a part of 
^ human aatute vfh|ok has aisvtr hecm 

^ SeDfati^B, and Che pjtFceptJbll of cs> 

* temal objefts by the (ei^es^ thcHigh very 

* diflFerent in their nature, have comiHenly 
' been confidered as one and the (ame 
' tbixkg/ p. 288. 

^I know that the perception of aft 
^ ohjed implies both the conception <lf 
^ its rorm, and a belief of its preient €tK«> 

* iftence. I know, moreover, tiMt thk 
^ beHef is not the eSeA of Argameat and 
' reaibning. It is t!he imtnediiite cCift 
^ of my conftitutidn/ p. igo. 

2. ' The idea of our ovm exiftencc 
^precolesaill reafening attd expcticnce/ 

-p-48v 



^. See p. S45 quoted bdow, mod his 
tteatife paifim. 
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4. ' By an< original principle of our 
•conftitution a certain fenfation of touch 

• both fuggefts to the mind the concep- 
*.tion of hardnefs, and creates the be- 

• lief of it, or in other words, this fen- 
' fatioQ is a natural lign of hardnefs/ 

p* 86. 

■i' 

' 5. ' Space, motion, and cxtenfioir, 

• and all the primary qualities of bodieSs, 

• have no rcfemblance to any ienfatidn: or 

• any operation of our minds, and there- 
' fore cannot be ideas either of fenfation 

• or refleftion. The very conception of 

• them is irreconcileable to the |>rinciples 

• of all our philpfophical (yftems of the 

• univerfe. The belief of them is no le& 
*f6/ p. 102. 

^ The notion of extenfion is (b familiar 
•to us from our infancy, and fo coa- 

• ftantly obtruded by every thing we fee 

• or feel, that we are apt to think it ob* 
^ vious how it comes into the mind ; but 

• upon a narrower examination we fhall 
' find it utterly inexplicable* It i& tru6 

^ we 
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* we have feelings of touchy which every 
f moment prefent extenfion to the mmd; 

* but how they come to do fo is the que-' 
'IHon : for thofe feelings do no more re- 
^ iemble extenfion than they refemble 
^ juftice or courage, nor can the exiftence 

* of extended things bt inferred from 

* thofe feeling^ by any rule of reafoning ; 
^fo that the feelings we have by touch 
^ can neither explain how we get the no^*' 
' tion^ nor how we came by the belief of 
^ extended things.' p. 96. i 

6. •Tbethou^ts, purpofe?, and'dif^ 
' pofitions of the mitid, have their na-V 
^. tural figns Jn the features of the &ce; 
^. the modification of thq voice, and thtf 

* attitude of the body. p. 87;' :In- thcfe 
^ natural figns/ hefays, ib. ' there is^ as 
^in art^cial figns, often neither fimiH^ 
Mode between the fign and the thing 
^ fignified, nor any conne£lion that arifea 

* neceffarily from the nature of things.' 
Of thele particular natural figns he fays» 
p. 89, that ' tfa£y are not only efta« 

* blilhed by nature^ but difcQvered to us 



^ by a mtufal priacipie^ without mafbn- 
' ing orexpericQCc* An inftnit^ he adds, 

* nay- be put in a Iright by an aogry 

* counttddttice, and Toothed again b^^ 

* figns and bltaidiihment&.' 

7. . Sm eh. i. ie^ioQ^ xu |>al&fiiv. ^ ' 



« 



8. ' The co»efpondBence of ' jotrtekar 
' points in' the redmc ts^;. priop tO( the 
' habits vre acquire in vKimtv ^nd confe- 
^ quently is natural and ojriginaI.'!pi 261. 

'* Since them is a* prodigknis variety 
in the ilra6bire/ the' mbtions, and the' 
number aS eyes in difierent animals and* 
inie6ls» it is/ probable tint iibe. laws* 
by wJlich vifion is regidated ane not 
thefaone ihaHi butvatidust,. adapted tor 
the eyes' which nature has givisn:them/ 

p. 233; rSee alfo krh. vi. iedidn' ^/ 

paflim. 
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9. ' How do vre kiujm die parts of 
* our body >fie£led by particular pains? 

*not 
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* not by expedence, or by reafonkig, but 

* by the codJEbkudoa of nature/ p* 209. 

lo. * The paiailel motion of the eyes 
^ we reiblve into aot original power and 

* principle of the human mind, and not 
^ to be leferred to cuAooiy to anatomical 
er mechanical cauies/ p. 185. He 
aUb calls- it a natwral inftinB^ p. 187* 
Butfite ch. vL fe&ion x. paffim« 

II. ^ There is in the human mind an 

* early anticipation, neither derived from 

* experience nor realbning, nor from any 
'compad: or promife, that our fellow- 

* creatures will ufe the fame figns in lan- 

* guage when they have the lame fenti- 

* ments. This is/ in reality, a kind of 
' prelcielice of human aflions, and feems 

* to me to be an original principle of the 
' human conftitution, without which we 

* fhould be incapable of language, and 
^ confequently incapable of inftrudion/ 

^Tbe 
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^ The wife author of our nature has 
*. implanted in our natures two prin- 

* ciples that tally with each other, the 
^ firil is a propenfity to fpeak truth, and 
^ to ufe the (igns of language fo as to 

* convey our real fentiments, p. 336. 

* Another original principle implanted 

* in us by the fupreme being, is a difpo-^ 

* fition to confide in the; veracity of 

* others, and to believe what they! tell 
'us. This is the counterpart to the 
^•former; and as that may be called the 
^principle of veracity ^ we (hall, for want 
' of a more proper name, call this the 
^principle ofcredtUity' 

12. • The belief of the contiimance 

* of the prefent courfe of nature muft be 

* the efie£l of inilin6l, and not of reafon; 

* ?• 343* ^^ ^^^ knowledge of nature 

* beyond our original perceptions is goC^ 

* by experience, and confifts in the in- 

* terpretation of natural figns. The ap^ 
^ pearance of the fign is followed by the 

* belief of the thing fignified* Upon this 
' principle of our conftitution not only 

^ ' acquired 



< acqtiired peremptions but alfo indudive 
f reafoning, and all our xeaTomng ^m 
f analogy is grounded; aiid therefore; 
^ ibr want of another na^K, w6 (hall beg 
' leave to call it the induBibc ptincipUl 

* It is from the force of this 'principle that 
' we immediately alTent to that axiom^ 
^ upon which aU our knowledge of nature 
^ is l>uilts that .effeds of the fame kind 
^ muft have the fame caufe, p. 347.. 
' Take away the light of this iddudive 
/ pripciple^ and experience is as blind as 
' a mole. She may indeed feet what is 
^ prelent^ and what immediately tcaiched 
^ her^' but ihe fees nothing that i& tixhtt 

* before or behind, upon the right hind 
^ or upoii the left, fututt or paft/pi'349* 

tt^will b« obierved, (h^t ih this table t 
have conhefted the iame 6f the thiiig ot 
circumfiance that gives rife to the odrre* 
liponding feeling by . the word figg^* 
This,' however, is not to be miftaken for 
ft-mefe fcMrm of contieSion. Otn* iuthoi' 
.Would have US to confider it iii ainucli 
more feriiou9 light, as a rdal power, of the 
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mind/ wliicli iiclirce dfall 

t^'e philofoptieh 'wlio 'hdd'gbrie before 
him'm thefe releafches. ^Suggefiioh^ 
Be Fays, p., 49, * is a power '6t ih^' r^nYtia 

• whicH reems entirety to liave 'ercipe4 

* ttiV.^^^ ^P^^^^P^^^^ ^^^ ^^ which 
f vre^bwe many of our (imple notions 
' wbicji are\neither impreluons nor ipeas. 
^.as^well as many original principies ot 
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June, th^t ' this caiaioguje pf origmAl m- 
llmffive principles is piretty^; iai-&; ^^d 
that when nattire had gpne 16 rar iW this 
traclcy but little could be wantln-^ t6 ic^ 
comiilife a1i her piirp^^ (feat;^ ^tt 

irelpefit to^rwtf j(^^i,rlittle^ remained ta be 

iboe^by c^95^ 9^i55 j^ieans.; ^ut oUf at^ 
ihoiv it feemsf things Hifferehtly^ * The 
< pn»nal perceptions which nature, giv^ 

* are mfijtppieot^ ^ he lays, p. 451 , / fajc 
f thepurpo/es of life, and therefore (he has 

* mape men capable oFacquirmfl: many 
/more perceptions by bapit. Now my 

-'-*' '•',* AiV n^\% * im r ' • \i ' • ' ^yt* 

yie:w,m the loHowmg pqttiry \^ tb Yelieve 

dame 
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mtiire ofUie amiecdlary load which 

.Dr* fteid h^ bid upon her, by afcribing 

a litde meone to habk^ and to tlu^ neceflaiy 

iVoontGdam and confequences o£ things 

diaftbe hluidobe. 
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:. When my rdader fiiali have given ftif^ 

ifidtm attention %6 the precedmg tablfc, 
^d ihe authoiities from which k was cdl* 
Ie%d, I hope that he^ xmt aotlKMB, .arid 
myfelf, may proceed with a perfe£lly 

''«i|9R^ ititdetilattdifig of one anodier* 
ll^ywever^'tb complete this good undet^ 
KaftdiBg^ and t6 prevent the poflibility df 

""i fSi&khcl I fliall fub^oifi a ^ more tit- 
trads, wliich (how how pcrft&ly ihd^- 
pif^tA of on^ another Dr. Reid imd- 
'^m^ the prhiciple^ ' enumerated in this 
table to be. 

^ /^ No ma% can give a reaifon why* the 

''Vibfatioh of a body might not have 

1*'^^ tbelenfationoffmellihg, and the 

^* feffltlvia of bi6dies afFefted bur hearing, 

* if it *had fo ^leafed our' maker. In like 

'ialina^ef no man eain give a i^a^n why 
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•> the ' fenfatiohs of fmell or tafte mig^t 

* not have indicated* iiardnds; as weU as 

^ that fei^ation which by our conftihition ' 
^ does> indicate it. Indeed xxo naan^can 

* conceive any fenfation to refemble lao^ 

* known quality of bodies^ nor can any 
1^ man (ho\ir by any good arginnent'lRat 

4^ ail oyr fenfations might not have beeti 
- ^r as ihey are, though no body, or quality 
h^ of bodies, had everciifted/ p., 84. ; 

• • . ' ■ 

n ^ Perhaps weimight \ixst\ be^ fo 0|ac|e 
^ &s to tafte with our fingers,^ to fmett wpfi 

* ^ our ears, and to hear by t|ie npfe. \ |^ 
vhaps we fxught have •been fo ma^c as tp 

• ^ have alt the perceptions and fenlatioi^ 
. f which we have vritfeput apy >imprtflicMi 
. f nia4e upon our , bodily organs, at all.* 
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^ ^ The perceptionig w? have might have 
* been immediately conneiEied with the 
*.impreffions of oujr organs^ without any 
^ interyentipn of fenfation. Thif laft 
^ feeras' really to be th^ cs^in o^e;iii- 
^ ftano?, >^ wit, in ovrpefceptiootrqf^e 
f vifible figure of b^dips.' p. 305. 
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}.' ' We know nothing of the mathinery ^ 
'by means of iwfaich every different im*-f 
'Ipreffion upon the organs, nerves^ aqd « 
vbrain exhibits its correfpondiAg fenla-:: 
'ijtion/ qr of the nktchinery by means. of > 
^jM^^cb each fenfatiob e^^hibi^ its corre->, 
^^oiidxng perception: We, are klpiredl 
'with the fenlhti^n^ ^'nd. we ^re mfpirec^ 
*,with; the^.QQrrtfpo^^diiig perceptipn . by . 
'. meaqs lUnkpoM^/ p. 306. \ . ; . . ^ 

Oi»r s^util^or ffcms, hpw?;vcr,, tq iic.. 
wtlMpg' ^ , fv(Mp. % . 4ocei>t i:etrefa irqatj 
hift^dofi^qe c^'pFigtnal iilin£live prjncin; 

P^.by.%iftgfi IS} ^?3» >* 1*^*° any qafcr 

* we fliould give the name-.of ^ law of na-^ 

* ture to a general phenomenon, which 
'.^Ur^^fitindnfl^jQiaul^ afte|mrds,trace 
'-0! 0t>e i|K)re , gen^, there is no great^ 
'harm doQCk-.. (Tj^-niQft: general alTumeSr 
♦•ifee- mt^^cf ^>J»w of; ^latip-e. whpQ. it is 
'.^ifooy^^ ^d;:thelqf^;gei^il^Jis,con-v< 
*jt«n«ita^ C9^preh!!fn4p4 iq, i^.; .: .,. , 

ih^ I ^uft.t^ji:. th!^ lil^erty.^o iay^'tjiat, 

C3 to 
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to the hypotfaefis pi that man wHbMi j^d 
heen fo ralh and uoguarded as to^ advancfe 
over and over, fo that no body ccmlfl' 
niftake Ms meaning, that^ a ^lertam htir 
of nature' ti^as abfoluteiy tMmatsy yiadx 
sfterwardb appeared not* to be fo:; who' 
ihould have aflerted diat ihefe prmcipHts 
mejknpte, ^riginali and tfaercfbit mex^' 
piicMt ails rf the mindri ^nd tbatd^ey 
cannot be produced t^y any pmicipk of 
human nature that has ever been admit* 
ted by phtloTophen/ T^iS u^ iffeftiifijgr 
that k is impbflible tb idvatoee trtf f^itther 
in the inveftigatiott ; ior wIk^cM ev^a^' g«t^ 

4Stofthtmini\; ' ' . '- '^- - ' 

The fu^kioA thMSfe:in« g^ftli-ldti-* 
inate |hiheiples fteec^fil^.cli^^^tjfkt- 
di«r inquiry, ai»l'i^^l^fore<sl'^gKM4U^' 
fervid: ih phfiofofkhfy. Ii«€ Jt))'; lUM %* 
)r» hand upon^lns b^l^ W&y, wH«^ 
ther, after VFiiathe-bas '«rritcto;^iie'«^d' 
itot be exceedingly mortified to find it 
c)eafly prov^/ to die litds&dioii ^^1 
the wotldj that Itilt ^litif^iiaive prraci- 

. ^ pies 
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finds m human nature, i hefe arc ^niy 
fiich as have occurred 'to him in his iiir- 
vey of the external (enfes. * We have 

* taken notice/ he fays, p. 378, • of feverai 
' original principles of belief in the couife 

* of this inquiry ; and when other facultieis 

* of the mind are examined/ we flialllind 

* more which have not occured in the 
' examination of the five fenfcs/ 

It may be faid that, fmce our author 
has not finilhed his fcheme, this critique 
upon it is premature, that we ought firft . 
to hear him out, and that it is not good 
manners to rife from the table after the 
fiQftfcc&rfe though we be not diTpofed to 

C4 prtakc 
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partake of the fecond. I anfwer, that 
Dr. keid*s guelli. have already waited 
libotit ten years, and that poflibly this 
account^ of the firft courfe may induce 
our hoft to haften his fecond. To drop^ 
fJlllgure; ouf ai^thor's fcheme appesirs 
to be '^ready complete as &r ^s it goe^ 
^nd the evidence of what is before us i^ 
i^Itogether independent ,o^' what ii toi 
come ; at leai^ there is do liint giveii tc[ 
usoftl^contrliry^ . ' ^ ' \ 
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SEC T I O N 11. 

A viem q/ the fcvexal ffillAcies by jwhick 
Br. Rtidhas been mi/lcd in his inaiiiry. - ' 
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T Now ptoceed t6 cbAfitfcr E 

^ obje&ions to the great outlines o^M^/ 
Locke's doftrine, and the feveral prin- 
ciple* oa which he has founded his o\m; 
endeavouring, 5it .the fame tinie; to fiici^ 
the fufficjency of the c6fnrrion!yrec«vcd 
principles. For thofe'-Jiurpofes' for ^vhiclf 
Df . IKeid pretends that they are akbge-^ 
thejr'jnfiifficient, fd as to oblige him tO; 
^u^ thew for others of his own. • 

• • • . . . 
As my remarks on the Doflor's per- 
formance were made in the eourfe of read- 
ing firm; and thereby things df a diflereiiii 
nature will be uriavbidably a littlie interim 
lQixe4 ;(thougb I (ball take all the care I can 
in the arrangement of them) I fliall iritVo:^ 
duce them with diftinflly noting the fe* 
veral"&ife.Aeps wbkh'he bas mad^Jn the 
\ «f • it, iw: the ; diflferentya//m^ tq 

which 
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which he (eems to have been fubjefl, and 
which hraye Ijcren the foorce off tip prin- ^ 
cipal of his miftakes. 
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1 . Becaule he cannot perceive any re- 
iemblance between objeAs and ideas; he 
^oockdes, th^ the one caoaQt be pro- 
duced by the other. ... .; 
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tt^^yi ^o»fh;atc the reiHty of,ex-„ 
te»Mj[^P^e6t8,i)r even, the e?fi|f!!^ .61 
inwcJ: .?felf; by jJ^e dqgrii^ q^ i4e|MJ«jjj^ 
lejeas th.at. 4o^Tme ^ogethfif , ^'^^ 
jecourfe to arbitrary in(lin6ls. 

• 'T •'. iW . r ^ • ; /• . ' ' •»• -.» ,. * 

• .g« ; 1^ t^akcji . it fprr granted ;f% [gur 
]deAS;1)ftv^ nq exiftenpe but wjbfro,??^ ^] 
cciili<^<^ of them,;afld j^tteqd to Ahm';' .; 

. 4. ,IJe .CQiifpui^ds 'theytfB«^''ot leiir 
fation >vith^W(f<w6f:fchrat?pB: ■' ' -' ' • 
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5. Becade wjS do nofc lc|iow>it2ic:f nc 7 
^a^Hnr by which a* particuiar moii6a,^ov 

afet 



a fet of conne6led motions, is performed, 
he coocfiides tKatthofe iAbddns^ao; per« 
formed by inftin£live principles, and were 
Aot*»oquiiV(d tiy. t:t^fkiiee s^ tl^e 9^ 

€»Jrtia«'<if ide*s»^ .:• 
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6. Suppofing, withont any 
t))fMtf:0^rtfti%4eiQnnifiations 'or vmatiMf 
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^ J-ct 4t,% 4iote4 tha;' I do not ^ffc^ 
that our'leaxned profdTor is uniform^ in 
tnefc miflakesi for by fbme "of my . rcn 
marl^s I think it .will appear ihat he is not 
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ideas from their want (f ryhniUdne^^ 
their corre/ponding obje£ls. 



a: 



(.. 



DR. R^id objeas to tvetf fyfitrA^ 
Which fuppofes that fHe mind re^ 
ceives images of thkigs^froikt withoQt^' 
by. .means of ^ the , fepfes, aiyl thiqki^ 
that tTiey are fiifficiendy refiitcpl by thO' 
oDfervatiori, ihat feqlatipns* bear lio rcr 
fembtahce to bodies,, or * any , of their 
quahties. ., .Ihi^ propertiesi.oi extenlion, 

* figure, Iblidity, motion, hafdhefs,rdugti^ 
^ nefs, as well as colour, heat, and cold^ 

* found, tafte, and fmell, which all man- 

* kind have conceived to be the qualities 

* of bodies, have not', he fays^ p. 147, 

* among them all, one fingle image of 
\ body, or any of its qualities^ I am lure 
' that, by proper attention and care/ 

* J .J3»?y . know my fenfations, and be 
^**able 'to affirm with certainty what they 
' refembJe, and what they do not refem* 

* ble. 



^^ M^.' I haV6 exfaiiiii»^d them one hyxme, 
^ andcompared dibm yitdi niattcr and its 
f quallti^^ and I«camK)t find one of them 
^ ttiaticottfeffes^a refiimbliog i(^klure/ 
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So very confident is our auth6r of the 

ftrength of this argument, that he fcruples 

ihM:' to reft the ^^hcile of his^ fyfteni Upon 

lit./ ^ This/ Tajrshe, p. 108, ' 1 would 

:?^ hiimbly prdpdfe as an txperimmitm 

t^*cnurt>, * hfy which the ideal fyft^mmuft 

'f fiand or lall ; and it brings the matteir 

/.tQ a (hort ifiue. -> Ettewfion^ figure, mo- 

,^ ti6«, rt(5ty, any one, or all of them, be 

.!«4ial;eQ for the Ibly^ of this expi;rimenc. 

'^^ Blither i they arc ideas, of ienfafisidn, : or 

j^tiiey are not* IC any .one of di^m. 

* be fiiown to be an idea of fenfation; 

/to havff, the lea|l^^<^feI^Ma|lfte.toany fen- 

;^ j^icMo^, Hay my hand Mpon my mouthy 

■ atijj give up ?>ll pretenfe to re^pncile r^- 

.\ foi^ t0 coqitnonfenfe io this flatter, and 

^<ii3uR fufiert thb ideal fcepticiim to tif- 

f^^Umphv Butif^ on the otlnsr hand^ they 

/iare not ideas iaf fenfationi norr.like to 

/any fenfation^ then the' ideal fyAem k a 

r * rope 



^ m^ K' at :i R k s : o k '. 

<t sopjs oi:fiMRi;'iucidatt the iabdui-edaiigt)- 
*:«iiems:o£ths r(»pticali>liilaf(i|riiy agoinft 

* and ideas, proceed upon a faife hypo< 
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I . Pefbni <|«r aiitlioc^Mul.' ntfted:fi> Mtsdk 
hipowdiis atigum^t; :tt ^hdv«d hka^it 
thinky io^hAve«Ka»Hi«dq(ii&;ft»^clgth:idr 

II a Ihtte- ijidre <£imfdH.)i* thin hie feeivs^ 
tiitiVe ddti^'„fbr^e^jyf4ars'tc> riift i^ 1ii^v% 

^urfaatibfl of itV'ml!f^f 4^ ^itofeffti^ 
HeLjfptm'g Kb cai) ideM th^ <^l»e^ #«x'- 
tttmaii^mgs ',' a» if chis ^vms itot ki»^«iiiii' tt> 
4)« a figtifative expTtifTioni detiotifliig ibdt 
diatitl^ ii^al ^apes^of tkitfgs '«wre' dd- 
-^iiedlEed' ih ch^ Inraui, or u|)t)n t$f« <kMA, 
h&t «(Aly that iiapititiiiM it^^ ioHlitf kihS 
wbtlier were conveyed t<>-;ihfeiafiiMi by 

*mearis bf lh<i o^^ams of fehfe dftd theif cor- 
-ftfpohdkig aervesv aiid that betM^eeii thttb 

frnprefficmi vad the' fenfaiions exiftii^'ili 

^ke.ikiind-.theie. is a :reiai and. neoefiiay, 

Ahoi^hiitfildhitaii nnkiiQwa>c»iiBedaaif . 

I do 
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• "li &d '«bt lee i»ifrT*atltyrtDr- Rcid% 

ft&dife of Itfafotiing^' h« might «s well den^ 

Ihikbfiti^ fdCind df a4ntifi«alilriag ttxatifdd 

' by <Chfc Hfbkii ainpi^rurUt 4r that loaads; 

ednftAet^d ai Itdhttloteii motioM «f die 

^particles of the air, att produced by bd« 

^ies ftriking againift one anotbet, becaufe 

liechri perceive iw profp^t fefemklanct be- 

•tWeeti the caufe ^nd • the effeft, between 

the ibtmcl that is' produced and the fliape 

of the^thing or things by which the (bunds 

*tot? made ; arid yet thefe fouttds vary ac* 

*tbhlittj^ to the bodies that occafion thehi, 
:4iitd''tlie''cire«mftaDce$ that Attend their 

impingmg on 6ne another ; fo that» widi- 

^dul^atty . ifech ' refembiance as . the Do£lor 

^feekxibto<*expe£l, the^ xxitrefpond ftriftly 

to one another, and theone:iiiay be called 
. the proper and necejfary, and not the ar- 

i/itrof^ (*>f as Dr, Keid ^ouid call ir the 
'%i^ral) fign of the other* . t i ' ' 

liie tnmsferring of this compariTt&i 

to thfe 4o£lrine of ideas is very eafy*- . Jf, 

as Dr« Hartley ftippofes, the nervbs ' and 

Jbnin be a viteafing^bfiance^ theyaMi- 

logy 
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logy will hold vtty^ nearly iodeed ; all 
ienfations and ideas being vibrations ia 
that fubftance» 9itd all thl^t is properly 
.unknown in the bufinris being tlK fimpir 
-power in the mind tp perceive, or be a£^ 
^fetied by 9 thof^ vibrations. And if* at 
Locke; and others fuppofe^ matter, itfd^ 
•may be indued with that fentient power^ 
.even that difficulty, as far as the prefent 
rquefiion can be aSe£ied« i^ removed.. 

. Our authorV doubts are not confined td 
ideas being produced by external ,obje£ls^ 
but affe£l the ufe of the nerves belonging 
to the organs of (enfe, and the brain itlelf^ 
as the inflruments oftranfmitting them to 
the mind, reducing the fuppofition to a 
mere probability* 

• It is very probable/ h$ lays, p* 200, 
' that the optic nerve is the inllrument of 
' vifion, no left neceffary than the retina/ 
3ut it appears to me that^ arguing it i this 
manner, one might doiibt of every thing ; 
and that we might jnft as well fay » it is 
^ry probable only that the feet and legs 

are 
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are the inftruments of vrklking, as that 
the optic ntrve is only probably the in- 
ftrament of vilion. 

tn another place^ he does not leave* 
Jvoom to fuppofe that it is even probable 
that the optic nerves are tKe inflrument 
of vKion ; calling the hypothefis a merp 
conjefture* ' From the firft dawn of phi*- 

* lofophy to this day/ he fays, p* 277^ 

* it has been believed that the Optic nerves 

* are intended to carry the images* of 

* vilible objefts from the bottom of the 

* eye to the mind, and that the nerycs be* 

* longing to the other fenfes have a like 

* office^ But how do we know this ?. We 
^ conje£lure it, and taking ^is conjeflure 
? for a' truth, we confider how the nervei 

* may. beft anfwer the. purpofe/ It * is 
iagnbeable to this that he fay;s, p. 303, 
^ We are iofpired with the fenfation, and 

* If dr. Reid thioto tp reconcite tfeefe tiro paflaget bf 
ifjiing that by images^ in this place, he did not mean imprtf^ 
fiim$ in general, bbt the rtxX Jbmpit and forms fA thing, the 
whole charge it falle, aild he i< fiKhting t cbhdcrfl <^M*' 
tUm creating^ 

D 'we 
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* we are mfpired with the cotTd|)<widi*ig 

* perception, hf means unknowft/ 

This fcepticifra with refpeft to the doc- 
trine of ide&9, the ufe of the organs of 
fenfe, and their corrcfponding necvcsi ia 
U'^nfmitting them, appears to me to be 
very extraordinary indeed; ; and yct> fnch 
are the capi^ices pf t3ie human mind. Dr. 
Reid expreffes is'miich furprizr at the 
preyalence pf ik^ cbmtaoh opinton; ^ It 
', is very grange,' he kys^ p. 201^ 'that 
^ ph3ofophcrs of all ages fiioald haver 

* agreed m thi) notion, iJbat ther images 
^ of externJil obje£ls arc conveyed by the 
^ organs of fenfe to the bram, and are 

* there perc^ive4 by the mind. Nothing 
^ can be toore unphildbpfaical. Forfirft, 
*■ thjs ncftion has no foundatioti in faf^ 

* and o^feryation. Of all the organs oC 

* fenfe the eye oilly, as far as we can dif- 

* cover, forms any kind of image of its ob* 

* jeft, and the images forhied by the eye 
^ art not in the brain, but only in the bot-^ 

* tom of the eye ; nor are they at all per- 

* ceivcd or felt by the mind. Secondly^' 

■i * It 
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* it h AS difficult tb conceive how the 
^ ttind perceives images in the brain, at 
^ how it perceives things more diftaqt. If 

* a»y man will (hew how the mind may 
^ perceive images in the brain, I will un^ 
^ deftake to ihew how it may perceiv* 
^ tfe moftdiftant objefts: for if we give 
^ eyes^ fo the mind, to perceive what il 

* tranfa^d ac home irt its dark chamber^ 

* why^may wc not make thefe eyes a littkl 

* longer fiighted, and then we (hall have 
^ no occafion for that unphilofophical fic-^ 
^ tion of images in the brain P In a word> 
^ the manner and mechanifm of the minded 
' p^Ception is quite beyond oilr eompre^ 
^ hetifion4^ 

- 4 

. lb this way of arguing we niight fay 
&atthe whole fyflem ofour fenfes^ nerves^ 
and brain is o£ no real uk whatever ; foff 
it is impoffible m (ay koto they a^ upotl 
the mind, or the mind upon them. But 
by the fame reafonirig we may deny everjf 
principle in nature. For when we have 
traced it as far as we can, we are fiill 
co^pejled to ftop fomewhere, and to con* 
fefs our inability to proceed any farther. 

D2 IknoWtf 
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• I knoiVy however^ very wdU timt ati eye 
is the inftrament of vifion, becauie with^ 
out it nothing can be feen. I ddfo knoit 
that the retina and optic nerve are Ukewiie 
neceffary, becaufe if they be diforderedi 
yifion is ftill wanting ; and laftly, I am 
equally certain that the brain is neceifitrf 
to all perception^', bepaufe if that be di£L 
order^^ thinking eitber itttkely ceafes^.ot 
is prQportiDaably dilhirbed* 

. For my part^ I know no coaclufionrin 
philoT^hy more certain than tbeie, and 
they are not rendered at all leis certain 
by our not being able to go a ilep farther; 
fo as to know in what manner the brain/ 
or the a{fe6lions of it, can be the inftru- 
ment or fdc^jefl of. perception. 1 iday 
Cpnjefi.ure that the brain itfelf may be tb^ 
ultimate caufe, or I may fubflitute fonie*'. 
thing elfe that I may think better, adapted 
to ^nfwer the purpofe^ that is^^ to fuit the 
phenomena. 
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S EC T I ON IV. 

• - * 

Of Dr. Reid J objcBion to Mr. LockcV 
divifion of ideas into thofe offcnfatiom 
and refleElion. 



• « 



• i 



lJ AVING examined one great piilar 
'^ of our author's fcheme^ I nowpix> 
ceed to anoUier^ of which be likewiie' 
boafts great things ; but if my reader be 
dbte Id' ectnfider it with perfe£l ferioufnefs^ 
it is more than I can expe6l of him,, for it 
is more than I am aUe to do mylelf. It 
ishb objeftion to Mr. Locke's div4fibfi of 
ideas into thofe t^fchfation^ and thofe of 

• 'TTiis', he fafys, p* 575, * is contrary' to 
^all rules of logic,, . becaufe the fecond 
*,ihei»ber of the divifion includes the 
' firft. For cani we form clear and juft 
'. notions of our lenfations any other \^ay 
^ than by refleftion ? Surely we cannot. 
^ Senfation is an operation of the mind^ of 
'which we areconfcious, and we get the 
^ D 3 * notion 
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^ notion of fenfation by reflefting upoil 

* that which we are copfcijous of^' '\ Iq hke 

* manner doubting and believing ate 

* opcrations'of the mind, whereof we art^% 
^ confciouSi and we get the ^Qtion o^ 

* them by reflefting upon what yre .am 

* confcious. The ideas of fenfatioii, there- 
^ fore, are ideas of reflection, as mucK^^ai 
^th& ideas -of doubting or believing, ^oi 

* any: other idea whajtfoeverl.^ * 

♦ . • . '• » 

This I fcruple not to fay is 9A meriP' 4; 
qttit>l;^e, |^ either the igliQrance or Ujo: 
jK;rvetiio»tr<)f logic ever pro^vccd, arifing 
frQin cfl^y author 5 ' confounding the pro- 
per idieas dffmjktion with the idea, oj[/^?j/2?^^ 
tion itfelff which is, no doubt, of tti^ f^f^. 
clafs with the ideas of doubting ^ believing, 
<xc- thofe of any . other opefmtioii of • the 
inind;.andfo Mr. I^ocke would have 
acknowledged. But the ideas belonging' 
to thp. clafs of fenfation do not require 
any fcientifical knowledge of that pow^r, 
or s^ny refleftion upon it. If this wer^ tlje 
cafe J b™te animals/ having ^o. ptopep 
ide«is of refieflion, cotild hav^ no ijea&oF 

fenfation 
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(en&tioQ. . Indeed, it is queflionable 
whether the bulk of mankind, who are 
iu>t phtlDfopfaers,. <:ottid have thein, and 
confequently, whether they muft not be 
deftitute of all i< 



i. «A more palpable blunder than this I 
ifaink I hafdly ever met with in any argu- 
IBcaatative treatife, and yet this is one of 
"Uie great engines with which our author 
afiailsMn Locke's doflrine of ideas. 
Dr. Reid might juft as well fay that ko7i/es 
and uttrijils neceflarily belong to the fame 
clais of 'ob]e6ls, and that they ought never 
to be diftinguifhed, becaufe the former 
contain the latter. 

Beiides our author himfelf fuppofes 
that i^ven human beings may have ideas 
of mcrft fenfation feme time before they 
difcover any power of refleftion, and that . 
tWs power may difcover itfelf and come 
into play afterwards. ^ Perhaps/ fays 
he, p. 112, * a child in the womb, or for 
' fome fliort period of his exiftence, is 
^merely a fentient being, the faculty by 

D 4 • ' which 
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' whicK it peKeives an external - wori^^ 
' by which ft fefleds on itsiowh thoughts 
5 and exiftenoe, and relation to other 
^ things as well as its reaibning. and mo^ 
^ ral faculties^ unfold themfelves' by de« 
* grees ; fo that it is infpired with the va< 
! rious principles of common fenie as with 
'the. pafliohs of love and relentmest} 
'^ when it has occafion for them/ . Let 
our author: {ay how this fuppofition of 
his could be poffible^ if ideas of fenfatibii 
were necefTarily included tinder the hcsA 
of ideas of refle^lion, when they are hem 
(aid to have exifted prior to the very 
power of refle£lion, or at leaft to any ex» 
ercife of that power. .' ' ( ' :? 

By the way* this hypothefis of the gra- 
dual tmfolding of the powers of the midcl 
very much refembles the gradual Mtfui* 
Juon of them^ from the impreffioiu to 
which we dre expofed. I (hould h^v^ 
thought that Dr. Reid would>hardly liav« 
had an idea of real pov)ers lying fo ion^ 
dormant as this notion may require fome 
of them to dot while other Xaculttes.iKerd 

aVake 
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aw^ and vigo^rOtts^. HeA^ill nM, I fih<l( 
affeit of powers what he does of idear^ 
viz: * that they have fio ^xiileftce but whtu 
they at« in ufe and lixercife* 7 
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i>rw..&eid-i. jmfituai^ ikiii fenfaiion im> 
': plies the belief of the prefent exijlence of 

" ix(»fwU oljeSls, and his view of Berkr 
: :icyi theory, particularly corf dered^ 

XT AVINO replied *to our author's capi- 
•* . tal objeflions to Mn Locke^s^ or 
the common hypothefis, concerning fen^ 
lations; ideas/ and objeSs, I come td 
confider what he ha« farther to advance 
in fupjport of his own» Now one would 
miagine a priori, thsii a man who ihould 
have aflumed the airs and tone thkt Dr. 
Reicl has given- hirofelf ' through thfc 
whole of this treatile, as if he had utterly 
liandifhed all the ffreceding fyftems tS 
■. - the 



V 
/ 



]iie nriiM^ .anci.«it^e(jl another ^hii^ di^ 
feiit from any ^l^u^ itbat wa$ <ver heard 
or thought of beficire, would be ,able to 
produce fom^thing, Hfce pqfitm md^ms 
for it. But^ behold, when we have got 
to the end of thefe negative arguments^ 
he has^ in fa£l^ nothing mor^ to offer^ 
befiides his own very confident afiertions 
(repeated indeed-^ withouOend^ 'if that 
would give them any weight) that the 
ihkig muft certkinly be as be repidentsi^ 



'V 



. Now though I, who do not pretend to 
advance any bypothefis of my o¥cn,Jiught 
very reafonably imitate this example; 
gnd» having (hew^ the ' fwul^ty pf tts.db- 
Jeftipns to the commonly received hypo- 
}hj^$^ content myfelf with leaving,thing» 

W J^?^^ im^ > y^^ for the greater f^tisfac^ 
tioo^c^ my readers^ I ihall make a few 
luore obfervations on* the fubjeft of ouf 
Authors ii;>ftin£liye principles^ felecling 
for 2^ more particular examination th^^bf 
:idiic^ he fays our perceptions necejjmily 
imply the belief of the prejent exifienf€ of 
'^t^rnal objeQs. There is no one ^rtkl^ 

of 
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of hk whole fyftem of common lenie that 
be can lefs Icraple-tofubmit to this exa^ 
mination ; for there h no one thixig th^t, 
he repeats fo often, or Teems to triumph, 
in- ip mmch^ as thi^ ; imagining* that hi& 
tp^od bf confidering the fubje6l is an 
t^Sual antidote, and the only efiedual 
antidote'^to aH the fcepticifm of the prefent 

Now excepting what oyr author has 
Olid about the abfurdity of Mr«^ Locke's 
principles, of which I think I have o^re^ 
^ fufficient vindication, and of the pecu« 
^rly abfurd and dangercHistronfequencet 
which he afcribes to Berkley's Uieory, and 
whfch I fcall prefently (how to be no bct^ 
ter fpUnded, )all that he fay$ amounts to 
nothing more than this i that he cannot, 
\n his own; mmd^ fep^rate the belief of 
the exiftence of external objefls froni 
his fenfktions, as thofe of tafte, touchy 
fight, &c. With refpefl to this I would 
j^ake the following obfervations. 

a. Ther» 



*■» «~ 
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1. There are many Opinions whkh wc 
know tb be acqtilred, and evert founded* 
on^ prejudice and niiftaie, whicB, how** 
*vet, the fblJeft conviftidn that Aey ate^ 
▼Old of all real foundation caftndt erafe^ 
jfirom theiniiid ; tlie grciandids belie/y knA* 
ixpeSiatiori, founAcd upon «, being fa^ 
elofyyconneQed^ith the idea of certain 
circumftances^ that no mental power oF 
which we are poflefled can fbparate thera. 



; TjhctoghV fof iiiftancire/ Dn Reid, W 
doiibt^ as tifell as other philofbphers, ht* 
licves the eirth t6 be fpherical, landcon- 
fequcntly is feifible that iio one piairt' bf 
ttsiurfacei can be iipperpwjfl and another 
piart under it;^ or; that if there were fuch 
A thing as an uppermoft part; every part 
muft become to in its turn ; yet he always 
iconfiders the place 6n which he fiands as 
tonftantly uppermoft, and conceives "of 
his antipodes as hknging with their head» 
dowiiwardsw ^Nay he cannot help having 
an idea of theip having a tehclency to fatt 
down into the void fpace below the earth. 
t" ■ ■■ He 



1 
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He n^y talk as a pli^Mbpher, but Jan^ 
CQii&<b^ he icoocetves and chinks as the 
«(g«. *, ; a-d Ao«gh i„ »«,y 4hi,g, 
oiic.att^or appeals to the fenttiDents of 
tbevtiigar a^ the tell of, truths in oppofi^ 
tioiL^ to t}ie philoibphers^ I think he wii( 
barcUy chu(e to do fo in this csje^ Ho 
caoqot, however^ polfibly (eparate in hi^ 
imagiiiatiOQ the idea of a Undencyi tofaHi 
from his idea of the fituation of tJbie anti« 
podes« No!W why nray not this be the 
csJe with rerpe£l to Berkley's theory, Ip 
that though we cannot feparate the idea 
of the real exiilence of external pbje^s 
and our fenfatipns i it may, like the otherj^ 
1^ no more than a prejudice, void of al} 
real foundation* As we cannot pretend 
to diftinguifh between our feelings ill 
theie two cales, aqdoneof them we know 
to be fallacious, why may not the odier 
be fallacious alfo? There muft be fqme 
other HtuL o^ evidence beiidesy<^/^;^, to 
prove that it is not fo. 

Secondly, This fchemc erf" Dr. Reid's 
fiippofes that an extraordinary povifioii 

is 
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h made for a kind dip UMi, diae h^iff ftd 
teeans neceffary forthe ptirpdfe of it, viz/ 
With refpeft to the cotiduft of life. Ft>t 
ti very high degree of ptobability, tiot td 
be diftinguifbed in feeling from abfoltitd 
certainty, is attainable "without it* Noli^ 
fince it cannot be denied but that th* di-* 
vine being leaves us to be governed by a 
kind of faith far inferior to mathematical 
certainty ih things of infinitely nrorecoit* 
fequence (in this, however, I do not ap* 
peal to Dr. Ofwald) it is abfohitely in^ 
credible that he fhould have implanted ill 
Us a peculiar inftinftive principle, merely 
for the fake of giving us a pienary. c6n^ 
vidion with refpecl to this bufinefs, which 
is comparatively of very trifling cohfe* 
quence. 



• ♦ 



Thirdly, Our author's fcheme hkk this 

farther untoward chrcumftance attending 

k, that it fuppofes the divine being to 
have formed us in iuch a maiinef, ad that 

we muft ntcceflarily believe what, by our 

guthox's bwa confeflion; migM not have 

heen true. For ^ no maw,' fays he,^p. 85; 

* can 



' 
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•^ can (how by wy gttod argument, that 

* all our feniationi might not have been 

* as they are, though no body or quality 
' of body had ever cxifted/ Now this I 
Ihould think to be, upon the face of it,^' 
very unlikely to be true, that no perlbti 
who- coTifidcrs the cafe can adrhit of it. 
For this is very different from thofe de- 
ceptions which neceffarily arife from ge-^ 
fteral laws, and to which all mankind are 
fotjeft ; but with refpeft to which it is in 
their power, by the proper ufc of theii* 
ftcukies', to relieve themfelves. 



<"- 



It appears, therefore, that confident as 
bur author is of die truth and importances 
of his fyftcm, he acknowledges it ' to be 
founded not on ab/blutehut relative truth, 
ftrifing from his conftitution, which (con* 
trary to what is advanced by hisr follow- 
ers Dr* Beattie and Dr. Ofwald) is eflferi- 
faally different from that kind of evidence 
by which we are fatisfied that two and 
two ait four, which is independent of any 
arbitrary conjlitutian whatever. 

I wonder 
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I.wcmder it fliould >not have A. htdo 

* • « * " - » 

i^aggered Dr. K&d, to confideijr ih^t .his» 
whole fyftem muft fall at once before^ the* 
faint^ft fofpicion^ that God may dttQk 
proper that mankind ihould be fubjeB ta^ 
deceptions for their good, at which jqfyy- 
mind does not fhudder, when I fee it to-^ 
be thfc tfeceffary confequence of the roolb 
excelkflt gepcral laws. Pd we not 
fee that the bulk of mafikind liveand die; 
in the belief that the fun raov^s round the 
earth, and of other things in whiah they^ 
are deceived by the teiliinpny of, their, 
fenfes ? Now let Dr^ Reid aflign SLgood 
rcafoui why the fame being who peirmits 
his creatures to bdieve that the fun movea^ 
round the earth, might not permit them. 
to believe that there was a fun^ though^, 
in reality, there fliould be no fuch thing i 
9t the fame time that^ by his own. rnkm^.-^, 
diatc power, without the aid of any real 
fun, he {hould afford them all the benefit 
of light and heat which they hsjd fjijfely} 
afcribed to that luraiqary. I allow it to; 
be as improbable ^s , any pe.rfpn pleafeSj^ 
but the fuppofition is certainly not 

direflly 
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dite£lly abfurd and impoJfihU^ aod this is 
the only thing in debate « 

Fourthly^ I wonder that our author 
fliould not have attempted fome Iblutioii 
of the phenomena of dreams, reveries^ 
and vi/ions upon his hypothefis. In all 
thefe circumftances it cannot, be denied 
that inen imagine themfelves to .be fur* 
rounded with obje6b which have no real 
exift^nce, and yet their fen&tions are not 
to be diftinguifhed from thofe of men 
awake; fo that if yern/a/t(;?u, asjwch, ne^ 
cefiarily draw after them the belief of the 
preient exiftcnce of objefts, this belief 
takes place in dreams^, jreyeries^ a&d vi^ 
fions, as indeed is the cafe; and if there 
be a fallacy in thefe oifes, it is certainly 
xoithm th^xompafs of pqff^lity/th^t there 
may h^ a &l.lacy in the other alfo, 

. Notwithftanding thefe obvious difficult 
ties with which our author's fcheme is 
clogg^, and 9which a gepius of any order 
lefs t|ian the mq/i daring would . think to 
|>e iffuperable^ nothing can exceed the 

£ confidence 
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eonfidence with which he expfelTes his 
full perfuafion of the truth of it, iVom the 
fiippofed impoffibility of believing the con- 
trary, of ih<r fiipercilipus aiid cavalier 
fiianner in which he treats all objeftioni 
to it* 



- ^ lam aware/ fays he, p. 291, * that 

* this belief which I have in perception 
^ ftands expofed to the ftrongeft batteries 
^ of fcepikifm. But they make no greafe 
f' impre^Ikm la^pon it« The fceptic a&s 
*^me, why da you believe the exiiltec^ 
•of the external objeft viikrh you per-» 
*^ Ceive ? Thia belief, Sir, is ttime of my 
'.manufa^iire; it came from the mint 6£ 
^ nature ; it hears her image and fuper^ 
^ Icription ; and if it is^ not right, the fkult 
^ is not mine. I even took it upon trull, 
^ and without fufpicion. R^aion^ lay* 

* the fceptic, is the only judge of truth, 
^ and you 6Hght to throw off every opi- 

* nion, and evfery J^lief^ that is not 

* grounded on reai<^. Well, Sir, why 

* Ihould I belie\' e the faculty of reafoti 
^ more? than that of perception ? They 

both- 
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both canle oat of the (ame (hop, and 
wen made by the faine attifl ; and if he 
puts one piete of falfe ware into my 
farnds^ what fliould hinder him from 
putting another ?* 

* l^erhapi the fceptic will agree to di(^ 
tr*ft reaftm, rather than give any credit to 
perception. For, fays he, fince by youf 
own confeflion, the objeft which yoit 
perceive, and that a£l of your mind by 
Which yoa perceive it are quite different 
thi<rgir, the one may exift without the 
odier ; and as thtf objeft may exift with* 
out being perceived, fo the perception 
may exift without an objeft. There ii 
tiothing fo (hamefQl in a' philofbpher as 
to be deceived, and deluded, and there* 
fore you ought firmly to withhold your 
affei^t, a^d throw off this bfelief of ex- 
tiernal objcjfts, which may be all delu- 
fionl For* my part, I will never attempt 
to^ throw if off,' and although the fober 
part of mankind will not be very anxious^ 
to l(i\bw any reafons, yet if they can be 
of life to arty fceptic, they are thefe/ 

E « Novr 



; . Kpw, ' a s^ r (it) qj6t '|>retead to rank vii^ 
tfelf \tith tho/e whoftn Dr. -Rffid .sviUx:aU 
•the fohh^'part of m:i)[dindy \ frankjy»ac- 
Jkpmvlfidge that Iihivehadiajittle curJo 
fity to look at thefe reafans. 



X 
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j)05>;fer- ta believe otberwifei w^ich J; .pflP^ 
^me . I huyc €oiifiGL§iied rfiifl^e^tjy 
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5. '' * • • • ' . • ■ . . . , , • , 

j,,.His« ^(;ofi6^siX^^m^n\ is 4eriye(J.,fxcyn 
thi^ d^ngerpus..^ conferences, wh^db ,;^a 
afcrib?5 to Bexkley.'s . hypotheus^ :il*i)d 
which j^e jexprpfles in that ludicrous * and 
Cpnteipptuoiis m^ner in which, ^o 
g^-eatefl, part of this :J;hilr/bph^tsal prtaiift 

i^'wm^, ^ N •.,;;:■:. • ^ ; r. ^ 

^ ' r think,' fays he, ,p. 2^1,^/ it.^oiuld 

* not he prudent to throw off thisVheiief, 
Ml It were in fpy ^ppwer, If nature ^^l^ 
'^ tended f o deceive me,,, aoid impofe jappn 

* me by fafre appearances, and I, . by my, 

^ great cunning and profound logic, fcaVe, , 
*' difcavered the impoftwre. prudei^ce, 

^ would 
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* would diftate to me in this cafe even to 
put up this indignity done me, as (Jui- 
etly as I could, and not to call her an 
impoftor to lier face, left flie {hould be 
even with me in another way. For 
what do I gain by refentingtlm injur}^? 
You ought, at leaft, not to believe what - 
{he fays. This, indeed, feems reafon- 
able if (he intends to impofe upon me. 
But what is the corifequence ? I refolve 
notto believe my fenfes. I break my 
nofe againft a poft that comes in my 
way; I ftep into a dirty kennel; and' 
after twenty fuch wife and rational ac- 
tions, I am taken up, and clapt into a 

-mad*houfe. Now I confefs I had ratlier 
TOake one of the credulous fools whom 
nature impofesupon, tliun of thofe wife 

'and rational philofophers, who refolve * 
to withhold aflent at all this expence.' 

But all this profufion of genuine wit 

and humour turns upon a grofs mifr^pre- 

fentatioii of Berkley's theory ; and it is 

really a pity that what is fo excellent in 

its kind fhould be thrown away, by being * 

xHifplaced; 

E 3 This 
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This mifreprefentation and abuft is ex- 
aftly the conducl of many divines, who 
charge one another with adually r^aintaig- 
ing the fuppofed confeqnences of their re- 
fpeftive opinions. But this h ^p/air coi^- 
fequence. Berkley did not exclude from 
his fyftem7^7^/«(?ni and ideaf, together 
with matter, the nccejfary connections that 
fubfifl among them or our power ovet 
theili. He only afcribed to them a 4^*- 
rent origin; fo that all the rules of coi^- . 
duft depending upon them are the ikme . 
on his fcheme as on ours. Our philofo*. 
phical language only is different. 

1 fay there is a poft in my way, and 
I muft turn afide, left I hurt myfelf by 
running againft it. He, in the fame fitu- 
ation, is as apprehenfive of danger as 
myfelf, though he fays he has only, the 
idea of a poft before him ; for if he do 
not introduce the idea of avoiding it, he 
is fenfible that he fiball experience a very 
painful fenfation, which may bring ori 
other fenfations, till death itfelf eniiie. 
I may fmile at his language, but he it 

confifleat; 
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€onfiftcnt wkjb himfelf, and.his fears have 
^ pducb £(|uindation as mine. 



Nv 



This rcprefentation of Berkley^s theory, 
which is common to Dr. Reid^ I>r« 
Beattie, and Dr, Ofwald, and with which 
they often make them(elves and their rea* 
<iers foolifhiy merry, is exceedingly unjuft ; 
imt.\rhea confidered by philofopberS, the 
laugh m^ift rei^ouiid upon themfelves* 

f The third re^cuii, as our author is 
^eafed to call it^ why he .beli<5ves in the 
exigence, of » material world, dr the evi- 
dence of his fenfes, is that he does tiot 
find that he has been impofed upod by 
this belief. ' I find/ fays he, jJ. 293 ' that. 
* without it I muil ha ve^ . perifhed by a • 
' thoufand accidents. I find that without 
^'it I (hould have been no wifer nov than 
' when I was born,* &c* &c. &c. But all 
t^is goes upon the fame miA'eprefentation 
with the former ar^meiit, and is not, in 
ia^tf ^t all different from it. Befides, a 
reafonable degree of evidence, which may 
.be Attained without this extraordinary, 

E4 inftinflive. 
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inftin6live, abfolote, and as our author' 
calls it, infpired beliefs is juft at ufeful i<^' 
any real purpofe 






SECTION VI. 



<) 



Mr. Locke J doSirine not Jo favour aMc to* 
Berkley i theory as Dr. Reid x^ * 

TT is by an evideht abufe and perveriioti 
-*• of Mr. Locke's doftrine that Dr. Reidi 
pretends that it is favourable to Biftiop 
Berkley's notion of there being no mate- 
rial world ; when, in reality} our author'i^ 
own principles are much more favourable* 
to that notion than Mr, Locke's. 

• If,* fays he, p. 42, ' impteffioqs and 

* ideas are the only objefts of thought, 
^ then heaven and earth, and body and 
^ fpirit, and every thing you ple^fe, muft 

* fignify only impreffions and ideas, ^ or 

* they mii^ft be words without any mt&an- 
'ing/ • '• 

But 
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But it was rtever fuppofed by Mr. 

Locke, or any other advocate for ideas, 

that they were more than the wimediate 

objefl of our thoughts, the things of which 

we ate properly fpeaking coijfcious, or 

that we know in xh^ fi^Ji tnjlance. From 

thena, however, we think we can infer 

the real exiftence of other things, from' 

which thofe ideas are derived ; and then 

we can region about thofe objects^ as well 

as about the ideas themfelves. In fa6l, 

ideas being only the figns of external 

things, we reafon about the' external- 

things themfelves, without ever attending 

to the ideas, which reprefent them, and 

even without knowing that there are any 

fttch things in the mind, till We come to 
refle6l upon the fubjeft. In Hke manner, 

a perfon may fee perfectly w^ithout ever 

thinking of his eyes, or indeed knowing 

that he has any fuch organs, 

Mr. Locke would not, indeed, pretend 
to fuch an abfolute demovjlration of the 
reality of an external world as Dr. Reid 
pleads for; but neither is that ftrift de- 
mon ft rat ion 
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monftration neceffary. It is quit« fu(E- 
cient if the fuppofition be the eafietl hy-^. 
pothelis for explaining the origin of out 
ideas. The evidence of it is fuch that 
we allow it to be barely polTible to doubt 
of it ; but that it is as certain; as that 
two and two make four^ we do not pre-^ 
tend. 

Strongly attached as our author is ta 
this material world of ours^ l^t usc fee 
whether his own fyftem, in other refpe6b| 
lie fufiiciently adapted to it. Now it 
appears to me that his notions of mind^ 
ideas, and external obje&s, are fuch 
as are hardly compatible with one ano^ 
ther, that he pqts an impaflable gulph be«- 
tween them, fo as intirely to prevent their 
connexion or correfpondence ; which is 
all that the bifhop could wifii in favour of 
his dodrine. 

* I take it for granted/ fays Dr. Reid, 
p. 381, * opon the teftimony of common 
' ienfe, that my mind is a fubfUnce, that 
' is^ a permanent fubjed of thought^ and 

* my 
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^ my rcafan convinces' me tl\at it is an un- 

* extended, and invilible fubftance;^ ?ind 

* hencci infer that therccannot be in it any 
*> thing that reien^les extenfion/ But with 
^ual ap^eairance of truth he might viier 
thdtthe mind cannot be ^^(fZ^^by any thing 
^jut.has extenficMi ; for how can any tiling 
aft upon another hut by means of Ibine 
common property? Though, therefore, 
^ divine being has thought praper to 
€tt2^ an external world, it can be of no 
pi^per ufe to give us fenfations or idea^» 
It muft be hejiimfelf that iraprefles our 
minds with the notices of external things^ 
Without any rrit/ injirumentaliiy of their 
own ; io that the external world is qnite 
a fuperftiity in the creation. If, therefore, 
die author of all things be a wife being, 
dndhave made nothing in vain, we may 
include that this external woHd, which 
has been the fubje6V of fo much contro- 
verfy, can have no exiftcnce. 

\l then we wifti to preferve this external 
world, which is very convenient for many 
purpoiesj we mud take care to entertain 

notions 
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notions of mind and ideas more compati- 
ble with it than thofe of Dr. Reid. 

* & 

Our author's fallacious argument 
from the want of refemblance betweenr* 
cur ideas and external objefts leads him ^ 
into many difficulties. It makes him, in 
feveral refpefts, allow too much to Dr. 
Berkley, and to come nearer to him than 
he is aware. And in fpite of his averfion 
to the union, and of every thing that he* 
cam do or fay, their common principles^ 
will bring them together. * Oiir fenfa- 
' tions,' he fays, p- 305, ' have no refeni- , 
Vblance to external objefts, nor can- we. 

* difcover by our reafon any necejTary 

* connexion between the exiftence of the ^ 
' former and that of the latter. No man,' 
fays he, p. 85, ^ can Ihew by any good 

* argument, that all our fenfations might- 
' not have been as they are, thowgh no. 

* body or quality of body had ever e%^ 

* ifted.' He even fays, p. 304, ' that 
' whenwecorifider the different attributes 
^ of 7nznd and body, they feem to be fo 

"^ different, and fo unlike, that we can find 

' no 



i 
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' no handle by which one may lay hold 
' of tlj'e o^her/ [ 



-* .♦ ♦ 



' Accof;ding tp our author, therefore, 
Berkley's theory is at leaft pt^blei and 
if, as lie fays, p. 117, * fenfations and 
ii<fcas ixi.qur pninds can referable nolbinff 
Shut fenfations jind ideas in oth^r minds; 
it.pa^ay ycU ^ppar ^r^i^^/^ that, they ar« 
traasterred.CasMalcbranchei I think, fup- 
pofes) immediately from the divine mind 
to ours, without any real agency of a ma- 
l^ial wQfld.,: If I^cpuld admit Pr- Reid's 
jV?€jrtpi/es, I^^ink Rould hardly help;drAWt 
jAg ^l)i^i:onc|^fion J^om ,them; efpecially 
f ^ ,/iotthing can be pleaded. for the ex- 
i^c^e , of ; thi^iame material world, but a 
mere lUnqccotn^table perf%q^>0^ diat it dots 
cxiftj ;T]|iis , perfuafion Dr. Reid fays 
arifes from a [branch of his qe w common 
^nfe. J ]^ut)if I cannot difcover or imagind 
^py tnd, or .Tfio/bn why it fliould exiftj 
common, ienfe, ijsi, its old and familiar 
acceptation, would tell me that it does 
])iot.exiilat alL 

♦ "i/'.-iii . .... 

rv»i * S £ C- 
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TifophifTn ofMr.Hnmt's inpurjmnce of 
' ' Berkley J theory adopted By Dr. Rfeid. ' 

OU H auihor, fttticltf with a pinic %r 
offcepticifm, "hasbefeh hdiets tiiU'T 
\ci and throvm off his guaiii by the'dari- 
gerbus fophiftots of 'Mf . Htime, than.by' 
the inriocent ones 'of Bifhop BeAley. "^ ' 

* The iu^ Jfjiem,' fey vrhiofr he laei^l 
that of XMcartes and h^kti Seci- hefa^ 
Jj. 3%i' " admits oniy' of tfte prmcrjde* 

* of common fenfe 35 a-^rft pt'iiicipie.'^nd 
t ^f«end$'by ftritl ar^oracinitatidifA tof'^e* 
'dude all the reft from '^i*;" 'That 6d¥ 

^ of which \ve are cdnfiSmi^TTks'a^reaSeX- 
^ ^fiewee is adrtiitt^d in this iyfti^m -iisr ^ 

* iirft'plriricip^ei btit evifrj' thin^eife^iilf 

* be^made evident by tftte %ht of rfeslfoii/ 
^ -That-^hb rational iflae 6f this lyfifcm i* 
' fcepticifm, with regard to' every thin^ 

* excepting the exiftence of our ideas« 

• and 
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* and their neceflarjr relations^ which ap 
^ peac upon comparing them, is evident^ 
f For ideas being the only obje6ls of 
f thought, and having no exiftence but 
f when we are confcious of them, it ne* 
^ ceflarily follows, that there is no objeck 
I of our thought which can have a conti^ 
♦nued and permanent exiftence. Body 
^ and fpirit^ caufe and efifefl, tim^s and 
? fpace^ to which we were wont to aicribe 

* an exiftence independent of our thought^ 
^ all are. turned out of exiftence by this 

* (hort dilemma* Either thefe things are 
^'ideas^f fenC^ktitMi or reflexion, or they 
5 are noti If they are ideas of fenfatioti 
^ot reflefeiion, they can have no ex* 
i^ence. but when we are confcious of 

* thein. If they are not ideas of fenfatioil 

* or refle3:iany they are wards without ^ny 

* meaning;* p. 373, 

...... 

From this pitiful- fophifm, advanced 
by Mr, Hume, and deemed unanfwerable 
by Dn Rdd, have been derived to us all 
t^e Snftinftive principles contained in this 
Cunous treatife; For bemg determined 
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at all adventures to maintain the reality 
of body and fpirit, caufe and efieft, time 
and fpace, &c. and the old theory of the 
mind not being, in his opinion, fufficient 
for the purpofe, a new one muft be found ; 
and if nothing elfe can be had, ftill iht 
good things above mentioned muft be re* 
tained, Uiough we can fay nothing in their 
favour but they arcfo becaufe they are/o, 
which is Dr. Reids common fenfe, and 
his ihort irrefragable argument. 

ft 

But if, inftcad of fuch a plenary affu-^ 
ranee a^ only this new common fenfe pro- 
mifes, he would have been content with a 
rea/bnable degree 0/ evidence for the reality 
<)f «ill the things above mentioned, the old 
hypothefis would have been quite fuffici- 
ent. It luits every cafe of fenfations and 
ideas; and therefore, accordinjg to the re* 
ceivcd rules of philofophizing, has a juft 
claim to be admitted. 

. That mind exills I have the very fame 
reafon to believe as I have that body ex* 
ifts ; fince it is only by that name that I 

diftinguilh 



V 
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liiftinguifh that to which certain po^M 
and pmperties, of which I am confcious, 
k% perception^ memory^ will, &c, belongs 

^ I am furprifed that it flbould have beeii 
jb readily admitted, that eveu ideas have 
BO exiftence but when we are confcious 
of them* We have juft the fame reafon 
to believe the identity of an idea, as that 
of a tree, that of any e5cternal body, or 
that of our own minds themfelves. The 
idea that I have of my wife or child to-day 
as much refembks the idea I had of them 
yefterday, though fome hours of found 
fleep have intervened, as my houfe of to* 
day refembles my houfe of yefterday. In 
this cafe I only judge by the refemblancc 
of my ideas of it; and if the ideas of my 
houfe yefterday and to-day were not the 
fame, I fhould have no medium by which 
to prove the identity of the houfe^ 



SEC- 
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SECTION VIII. 

Cafes of the a/Jbciation of ideas which fiad 
tfcaptd,^ the attention of Dr. Reid. 

T Have obferved that one of the fallaci- 
ous mediums of proof which our au- 
thor makes much uf« of, in order to "prbv6 
that we judge and aft from original in- 
flirift, and not by any acquired power, 
is oyr ignorance of the means by which 
any aftion is performed, and our having 
made thofe judgments, and J>ierformed 
thofe aftions, prior to experience. lA 
.the former ofthefe cafes he draws wron^ 
conclujiom from his premifes, and in thfe 
latter I have no doubt but he is miftalcen 
with refpeft to the faBs frorii which he 
argues. I (hall now prefeTit roy readers 
with fome inftances of both thefe kinds oi 
fallacy. 

' In fome of the voluntary as well as 
* the involuntary motions' (which Dr. Reid 
exemplifies by that of the parallel motion 

of 
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of both the eyes, which he iays takes place 

previous to cuftom, in confequence of fome 

natyral inftincl) ' many mufcles,' he fays, 

•p. 187, ' which have no material tie or 

* connexion, acl in concert, each of them 
\ being taught to play its part in exa^ 

* time and meafure ; yet we fee fuch ac- 

* tions no lefs fkilfully and regularly per* 

* formed in children, and thofe who know 

* not that they hjive fuch mufcles, thaji 
' in the moft fkilful anatomift and phyfio- 
Mogift/ 

From thefe premifes we might juft as 
well have inferred that we have n© fuch 
.mufcles. In faft, our knowledge of the 
particular mufcles employed in any mo* 
tion is of no confequence whatever to the 
performance of it. Nature has fufficiently 
provided for that in the (imple power dT 
aflbciation, whereby one idea or motion 
introduces another aflfociated idea or mo- 
tion mechanically, and without the exer- 
tion of any voluntary power in us: and 
this is equally the cafe whether volition 
^as fertiployed in forming the original af- 

fociation^ or not. 

F 2 It 
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It was my misfortune to have the idea 
of darknefs, and the ideas of invifiible 
malignant fpirits arid apparitions very 
clofely connefted in my infancy ; and to 
this day, notwithttanding I believe no- 
thing of thofe invifible powers, and con- 
fequently of their conneftion with dark- 
nefs, or any thing elfe, I cannot be per- 
feftly eafy in every kind of fituation in 
the dark^ though I am fenfible I gain 
ground upon this prejudice cojitinually, 

I likewife fometimes amufe myfelf with 
playing on a flute, which I did not learn 
very early, fo that I have a perfeft re- 
membrance that r exerted an exprefs vo- 
lutitary power every time that I covered 
any particular hole with my finger. But 
. though I am no great proficient on the 
inftrument, there are fome tunes which I 
now very often play without ever attend- 
ing to my fingers, or explicitly to the tune. 
I have even played in concert, and, as I 
was informed, perfeflly in tune, when I 
have been fo abfent, that, excepting at 
the beginning, I did not recolleft that I 
had been playing at all. The fame is alio 

frequently^ 
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frequently the cafe with perfons who are 
reading. 

Now, reafoning as Dr. Reid does, I 
(hould conclude that, in this cafe, no (kill, 
acquired by habit, was emjiloyed, but 
that ray fingers were guided by fome ori- 
ginal inftinftive principle ; and if I had 
been able to 'do this earlier than my re- 
membrance of any thing, Imufthave faid 
that this was one of thofe powers, which, 
being latent in the mind, was called forth 
by proper circumftances. Whereas, I 
think it more natural to fay, that the affo- 
ciation between the ideds of certain founds 
and the ca'ufe of certain motions of the 
fingers became in time fo perfeft, that the 
one introduced the other without any 
attention ; the interveningexprefs volition, 
previous to each motion, having been 
gradually excluded. Fa£ls of this kind 
demonftrate that the power of affociation 
is fo great, and fo extenfive, that even 
whole trains and very long trains of ideas, 
are by this means foconneft^d, that if the 
firfl: take place, all the reft will follow of 

F 3 courfe. 
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courfe, without our giving any attention 
to them, and even while we are attending 
to other things, and things of a very dif- 
ferent nature. 

* 

* Who/ fays our author, p. 188, * taught 

* all the mufcles that are concerned in 
' fucking, in fwallowing our food, in 

* breathing, and iii feveral natural expul- 
' Cons, to aft their part in fuch regular 

* order, and exaft meafure ? It was no^ 

* cuftora furely/ But in thefe, and many 
fuch inftances, it is exceedingly probable 
that the aftions of the mufcles were ori* 
ginally automatic, havirig been fo placed 
by our maker, that at firft they are ftirhu- 
lated and contra£i mechanically whenever 
their aftion is requifite ; and though the 
mufcles themfelves have no connexion, 
their nerves are connefted, and they may 
be fo fituated, that the fame caufes of 
contraftion (hall neceffarily affeft feveral 
of them at the fame time, or in a certain 
regular fucceffion. In fome of the ac- 
tions to which Dr. Aeid refers, we fee 
evident marks of fuch a mechanical pro- 

' , - grefs; 



r* 
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grefs ; and more knowledge of nature and 
phyfiology may lead to the difcovery of 
snore of them ; provided this fyflem of 
having recourfe at once to ultimate caii/es 
does not prevent men from giving proper 
attention to them. 

The faeces are at fiFft expelled involun- 
tarily, and a voluntary power over the 
mufcles which are fubfervient to that ope^? 
ration is evidently acquired gradually, 
The fame is the progrefs in the aftion of 
blowing the nofe. Children have not, 
naturally, the leaft notion how to do it^ 
any more than they have how to walk. 
The aftion of Juckingy I am alfo confi- 
dent, from my own obfervations, is not 
natural but acquired ; and fo I belie<re are 
all the aftions which Dr. Reid and others, 
who judge fuperficially in thefe cafes, re- 
fer to inftinQ: ; and with refpeft to which 
I would refer him to Dr. Hartley, who has 
written exprefsly, and pretty largely upon 



I thefe fubjefts. 



With refpefl to feeing obje6ls ereft by 
means of inverted images, Dr. Reid fays, 

F4 . p. 151, 
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p. 151, that ' the premifes from which 

* all mankind are fuppofed to draw the 

* conclufion (referring to the Cartefian 

* hypothefis) never entered into the minds 

* of the far greater part, but are abfolutely 

* unknown to them. In order to fee ob» 

* jefts ereft, according to the principles 

* of Kepler, we muft previoudy know 

* that the rays of light come from the 
^ objeft in ftraight lines, we muft know 
*that the rays from the different points 
^ of the objeft crofs one another before 
' they form pictures upon the retina, and 

* laftly we muft know that thefe piftures 

* are really inverted. Now though all 

* thefe things be true, and known to phi- 

* lofophers, yet they^ are abfolutely un- 

* known to the far greateft part of man- 
' kind; nor is it poflible that they who 

* are abfolutely ignorant of them ftiould 
^ reafon from them, and build conclufions 

* upon them; 

I do not know how this may aSecl 
others, but it really (urprifes me to hear 
a man of any underftanding reafon fo very 

weakly^ 
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weakly. To feel a thing, to be affeEied 
by it, and to be influenced and direfted 
in bur future conduft by that feeling, 
certainly cannot require that we (hould 
know the connexion there is between the 
objefclsand our perceptions of them ; but 
limply that there be that connexion. 
They who are the mofl: ignorant of the 
laws of vifion are neverthelefs y5^3/>^ to 
them ; fo that their retinas, optic nerves, 
brains, and minds are differently affeded 
ki confequence of the rays of light com- 
ing in ftraight lines, crofling one another 
before they reach the retina ; and pic- 
tures are aftually formed there, whether 
we know of them or not. All men, 
even the moft ignorant, find by expe- 
rience which way they muft turn their 
heads and eyes to look for any objeft by 
which they are impreffed ; and thefe af- 
fociations are fo frequent, that we pafs 
immediately and mechanically, from the 
one to the other ; fo that the moment we 
perceive an objeft we throw our heads 
and direft our eyes into the mofl proper 
pofition for the diflinft view of it. If, 

for 
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for this purpbfe, we find , that we miift 
turi> our heads and eyes upwards, we fay 
the objeft is above us ; but if we miift 
turn them downwards, we fay it is below 
us, without knowing any thing farther 
about the matter. 



^P! 
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Conceffions of Dr. Reid, and other circum- 
Jlances which might. have led him to have 
recourfe to the affociation of ideas, ra- 
thtr than to His inftinftive principles. 

T^ HOUGH it is apparent, from the 
^ whole of Dr. Reid's treatife, that he 
has given very little attention to the doc- 
trine of the affociation of ideas (far lefs 
than its obvious importance demanded) 
yet in fome cafes, it could not poflibly 
efcape his notice ; and he has expreifed 
himfelf in fuch a manner with refpeft to 
fome of them as makes me wonder that 
he did not fee that more ufe might be 

made 
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made of it, and that the phenomena 
would admit of a velry eafy explanation, 
without having recourfe to his inftinftive 
principles ; which ought to have beea 
kept for great emergencies only, nodideo 
vindice digni. 

I am particularly furprized that t)r. 
Reid fhould hefitate to acknowledge that 
our judgment of the unity of an objeft 
feen with both eyes is acquired, when he 
owns that we do acxjuire a judgment 
which appears to me to be exaflly fimilar 
to it. 

He fays, p. 363, that ' Dr. Smithjuftly 

* attributes to cuftom that well known 

* fallacy in vifion, whereby a button 
' jJ^refled 'with two oppofite fides of two 

* contigupus fingers, laid acrofs, is felt 

* double/ He adds, that, ' as cuftom 
f produces this phenomenon, fo a con- 
' trary cuftom deftroys it. For if a man 
' frequently accuftoms himfelf to feel tlae 

* button 'with his fingers acrofs, it will at 

* laft be felj fingle, as I have found by 
' . ' experience.' 
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* experience/ Now why may not cuftoni 
do the fame thing with refpeft to vifion? 
It is evident, from thefe fimilar fafts, that 
it is within the power of cuftom, and of 
the aflbciation of ideas to do it. I can 
fee no more occafion for naturally corre-- 

/ponding points of the retina, than for 
fiaturally correfponding places in the 
fingers. 

But he fays, p. 261 , ' If fingle vifion 
' is the effeft of cuftom, it muft appear 

* very ftrange that not one inftance has 
'been found of a perfon who had acquired 

* the habit of feeing obje6ts fingle with 

* both eyes, while they w^ere dii^ecled in 

* any other manner,' viz. than fo that the 
centers correfpond. But are npt all our 
eyes fimilar, and are they not all expofed 
to fimilar influences ; and what can rfefult 
from this but uniformity in our rules of 
judging by their affeftions ? ' 

1 

• X 

Our author allows, p. 188, that * al- 

* though it appears to be by natural ia- 

* ftinGt that both eyes are always turned 

the 
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f the fame way, there is flill fome latitHde 

* left for cuftom. IS^ature has wifely left 

* us the power of varying the parallelifm 

* of the eyes a little, fo that we can d^• 
' reft them to the fame point, whether 

* remote or near. This no doubt is 

* learned by cuftom, and accordingly we 
^ fee that it is a long time, before children 

* get this habit in perfeftion/ But ac- 
cording to Dr. Reid's general rule, we 
ought to have re fei red this cafe alfo to 
original inftinft, becaufe we are poflTeffed 
of this power prior to any experience that 
we can remember, and we are not con^ 
fcious of the means by which we exert it, 
or indeed know that we do any fuch thing 
at all. Previous to refleftion, we imar 
gine that we have fimply a power of fee- 
ing diftin6lly at different diftances. 'We 
are confcious of nothing farther, and 
therefore, according to this new mode 
of philofophizing, we may reafonably ac- 
quiefce in the faft, and call the power 
original and inftinflive ; in other words, 

i one of the many branches of the new 

common fenfe. - , . . 

' Though 
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* Though we are not confcious/ ikyS 
Dr. Reid, p. 310, ' of the motions wft 

* perform in order to fit the eyes to tht 

* diftattce of obje6ls, we ^re confcibua of 

* the effort e^^ployed iri pit)ducing theft 

* motions, and probably hav;e fome fenfa- 
^ tion which accompanies them, to which 

* we give as little attention as to other 

* fertfations/ But unlefs the diftance be 
confiderable, we are not confcious tjf 
ufing any effort at all. Belides, accord- 
ing to this new mode of reafonirlg, bow 
can the mind employ the mufcles that are 

. requifite to make this effort, when it has 
no knowledge of them, or indeed of thfc 
nature and mode of aftion of any muC- 
trie whatever ? 

As our author generally refers that to 
* inftinft which has been acquired by ex- 
perience and the alTociation of ideas, fO" 
be gives to cuftom and experience what 
properly belongs to reafoning and judg*. 
ment ; though here alfo his own conceC- 
fions might have led him to a right judg^ 
meht in the feveral cafes. 

* Wheo 
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* When I hear a certain found/ he iay«, 
p, 71, ^ I conclude immediately without 

* reafohing, that a coach pafles by. There 

* are tio premifes by which this conclu^- 

* fion is inferred by any rules of logic 
/ It is the effecl of a principle of our na- 

* turc common to us with the brutes/ 
This principle he before called cuftom or 
experience. 

In what differeht lights may the fame 
thing be feen by different perfons, accord* 
ing as their different hypbthefes incline 
them to regard it. In this very mental 
operation, or procefs, in which Dr. Reid 
can find no trace of reafoning or judg- 
ment, I think I fee every part of a com- 
plete argument; and even that facility, 
and readinefs in paffmg from the premifes 
to the conclufion, which argues the very 
|)erfeftion of intelleft. in the cafe. For 
in my idea it is only in confequence of 
the mode of reafoning be!ing very familiar, 
that the mind jumps with fuch rapidity to 
the final judgment, that it requires fome 
ttteiition to difcover the medium of proof. 

.. Thfe 
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The procefs, when properly unfolded, is 
as follows : The found I now hear is, in / 
all refpefts, fuch as I have formerly heard, 
which appeared to be occafioned by k 
coach pafling by, ergo, this is alfo occa- 
fioned by a coach. Into this fyllogifm it 
appears to me that the mental procefs 
that Dr. Reid mentions may fairly be re- 
folved ; and I am furprized he fhould not 
have thought fo himfelf, when he exprefsly 
allows, p. 128, that' the operations of the 

• mind may be fo fubtle, that we draw 
^ conclufions without ever perceiving thaj! , 

* the premifes entered the mind/ This 
conceffion, which is a very juft and rea- 
fonable one, certainly overturns the very 
foundation of his argument in the pre- 
ceding cafe. 

In this one cafe Dr. Ofwald, more con- 
fiftently with thefyftem, decides againft 
his mafter. * The fuppofition, ' fays he, 
vol. 2, p. 56, * of a procefs of reafon- 

• ing which paffes fo quickly through 

* the mind as not to be perceived, is .al- 
^together arbitrary; and arbitrary . fup- 
' pofitions are extremely injurious to truth, 

' and 
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t»«ft# &f^bvcihito.jih»$. muItii^cU; <^^^ 

* merical hypothefes by which mf^ikind 

* have been mifled.^ 

If a dog can £brm tli^e lame conclufion 
from th^^me^^rcrpi^s,.! would not fcru- 
ple to fay that the dog realbned as well 
|iil4 as,ju|Uy; a^ pyfelf» . . I fee no jeafon to 
deny brulie anipaak Ae power of reafon- 
ing concerning the objefls about which 
they are converfant. They certaiply aft 

vrrAga}!)^ Upon our aythor's miuaking 
^ fi^agnU for a gian^ on hqrfebacjc, hei faysj 
P- B^9^ '■ *t^. ^iftal^e and the egrrpaion 
f^/pf it are both fo.fudden, that we are at 
^{^ lofs ftrhet%r tp cajl them by , the taame 
f pf judgmenjtjjo^ by that offimple per* 

* «:?P)tk>ft7. i |n" fea, ;thefe things run J»- 
feflTiblyintoc^ieanothei;. . 



.♦■ 



. : WUy, he ?jcki|owledg9S, p-. ^^4, that 
*i|. mi^ft l^pextiipinely dimcult to diftin- 
/■ ^uiih th^ unmed^llgfeaTid iiatural obje6ls 

. ^or>fxi#j'fig^ fr<^ ^^ cpnclufions 'which we 

G ' , € have 
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-*- a peqiliar kifUn^ve principle yas 



jH^if&iJ^ tb S^piyn dor gh%^ ittedfe to 
1&6 i^ktldti^ bf ^bfltd^, &]fpears <to fi^ 
WKd IfstVe )}een W6d ^ lee •^ihgb li^. « 

I(elH,'^a^^aBy'0ir.Becaie. llkil 
k isWdiy defen^dffii^S^ftiiddiK;^ 



V' 



rft:te<y%/^e'fifs,^.^i|«. '•'Mere 
> the '(#e& 'bFi^a(bH%^hH'^1c))^i^^ 

* *perieKe 
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* pertenccf do. But if it is tiie gHt of 
' nature, it wilt be tlie ftfongeft in child* 
^ hood, aiid limited and reftnkined by ex- 
' perience ; and the Dooft fiiperficial view 
' t)t human Hfe fliowi that this laft is le- 
^ ally die ca(e^ and not the fir^/ 

Thb lealoniiig h exceeding £iffa- 
«ious. It is a^ lotig tinie befi>fe a child 
(bear any thing but trudi, and therefore it 
€an ex/^€& nothing ek9ti The contrary 
•irould be iMbtiitely miiachloiis* Falie* 
hood is a new drcuv^Mce^ whidrheiiiiie^ 
wife cones to expeft tn peoportion as he 
has been tan^^t by experkmcn to expeft 
kV lA^t evidence can wr' poffibly have 
dPahy jftdng being neoef&rily cDnneded 
'l«ih experience and>fii«d from k, biy 
{fides its never being prior to it, «Iwayt 
iOonfisquebt n^os k, «nd eact^y m pro* 
postion DO ^ ? 

I 

t 

» 

t Audi lunr eonfider itAtax our widior 
&ys of tbe nature of leafonuig by indue* 
tim and analoigy, ' If/ fays he, p. 340. 
^■^ certain degree of ccdd freezes water 




7 >tQj^y, apd hj|s bei^ninovl^ to .dp fd /« 

.* ill time pikft, -iVf^ luive ^df jdpubt but, 4i< 

- *, {^mt degree .-pfcpld rWiH" ^p^ze -Hrater 

.V?o<npaife. t|ie id^a ^f pol4>;>»^Jr.th^ 
' water titiv^^^ mto.a.tranfparjent.fQlid 

* body, I can pierceive no connexion be- 
llwfeenH;heA^/ ^No man can .(hew theione 
l*/t6ibc the: ntcfjO&ry ^«fi^6i qF 4he pther« 
if No [man cao give a (haidpw of/tr jedlQii 
*/ why nattif fe' has conjoiiiedf tfetem•^ Bttt 
-^ dajiot^we! ]eftTh.thatic<>nj)U^ fram 

*, eiiptfriferide?, Trtte, expettence ihfonxss 
^ *^ Wthati theyoh^vec Beeq conjoined in tinie 
i** pttft^ ^ biit na :titan) ever ^liad. any tepo- 
' f ridnde of 'whaft is fiitv le;^ andi thii Is the 
f^'teTy.:^eftion to be rdqlved. • H<Mr 
•* £6me.' we » tb bdieve that the future will 
^•^be iikidUbS parft? : Ohildren .and iddols 
* '' h^ye tKe belief of the coniinuahce^of 

* the prefent courfe of nature as ibbn^as 
' they ItJnow t6kt fire will burn them. It 
f muft Tdiercfore be flhteefFeft- of inflln£l 

^ notofreafdn/ ■• . - ? ,i to , -,;: 

■ •••• * /■ '■ :, *' » ' But' 
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"Butfexptericnbe dofe'kgr^taeal taoVe^ 
than Dr/Reid'fiere fuppotes, 'Ibnotdnly^ 
ihfonhs us'thdt told and freezing havfc' 
been conjoined in time paft^ but alfo that/ 
what is now time /^, v^dis once future,! 
and dierefori that theWe is no inore reafon 
to rufpe6l* that cold will • not ^eeze w;9teT 
How, than there was to doubt yefterday 
that it would freeze it to-day. It is only' 
puzzling the queftion to confidtir time als 
pdft 'or friture in this cafe. We alfb find 
by exjieriericie that we have not hitherto' 
bpieri dAreivdd in oiir expeftation* that the 
future will be like the .paft in? former iri- 
(lances, and therefore cannot have any 
fufpicion of being, deceived in a fimilar 
cxpeftation in other inftances*; It is re- 
ally aftoniftimg that any man (hoilld afk, 
flie queftion that Dr. *Reid doe^ ^ere, 

• How came we to believe-* that the /u-* 

* ture/vWilbe fike thepaft? It is certainly . 
fufficienr to' fay'ih » anfwer to this.' Havef 
w6 riot always' 'Yound it to be fb'? arid 
theteftrrd. ho^^ canwe fulpeftthd^cori- 
tfary?* •'Hibugh ho man has^had any; ex- 
perieacC'of* whart: eV futiirfe, eveiy mart has 

'* < Ci3> * had 
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had exparicBioe dt tdwt tm hitme* 
Every flep ihax I take aunong. tfais wntei'f 
IbphUms nUcB tajf aftoiuAunent lughtr 
tlMUdb^Mie. 

• • • r • ' • , _ 

He fardier fays, p* 847^ * If any i»a4cr 
^ (hould imtgine. that die induce priii^ 
^ ciple may be ceiblved into what philo 
^ibphers ufually call aflbciation of ttieii8» 

* let him oblerve that hy this pnne^le 
^(natural figss are' not aifocistted yiith 
Videas only, hiK with tiie belief of the 
^things (ignified* Now this can with aof 

* propriety be called an a£$bciatiioii of 
' ideas^ imlefs ideas and behef be x)aet 
f and fehe fame thing^^ \. 



appears to me to be a .«ere quSb- 
ble, for not only may ideas, ^re^tiy fo 
caUed^ but every thiqg that is mental, aa 
belief and every other cfMetatim or af-* 
fe6iion of Hit mind, and evea the imitteN 
diate traufe of mufcular tnotiotK be the 
iiibje6i ofaiToctation, as We fee ittobein 
fa&. Not to fsef tl^t beli(^, a60r«ilan« 
ley has explaindl it^xonfiAsof idou;^ uid 

»5 
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PI?ifp^od encjuy IQ fepj^jffl^. s^. Dr. R^i^ 

nwM. i* j? nP1if»F«Winpn ^Wng to cha^' 
vim we cannQit dmesn a bcwQ lo out 

*^ l^ofid fee f|i^ mqH t^fi^y j:ff! 

leady to iUppIy the inuiginary defe^, not 
-whh another Unk, but with ibmethmg that 
is no proper part of achain, buti(Hnein> 
vifible powarto keep the tvo parts toge* 
ther. 

He is io eager to find arhitraiy amnec'- 
^^fn^ ^eiMreen objeds and ^n&tioos, and 

O 4 betw^n 
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bctweeri fenfations Arid judgment, that he 
fometindfes ftverlooks the indft heceflkry* 
conneftions of things. He fays, p. 163 
that * the materid^Wpre^Bol!l^'upbn the 

* retipa, hy meiahs of ttie -rays of light/ 

* fuggeft colour, and the politiph of fdme 

* external ptieft ; hut iib man can give a 
' reafon why the farpe'iriaterial impreffipn 

* might not have fuggefted found, or fmell, 
.* or eitlieir of tfi^fe, albrig with tftfe pofi- 

' tioif 6'f the oSjeft:'^ AHtf fiiice ififeVeltf 

* no 'necelTary' dpnrieftidn betWeeA fteftf 

* two things, it itlight, if it had'fo pleafed 

* our creator,^ have filg^ftfed one of thewa 
'witliotftAhe btheri* But it • is ' ofavfobs 
to remark,' that^ th'erf rOys ofHgKimvm 
not Aave been -made ufir of, for thdef* nt^ 
^g^n^idggeft bc^ corptrf>i{ff fbrfnV 
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(^ the nAturai Jigns- of the pajfmt, 

NE'^^uMtHink that a manmuft he- 
"' vcr have iieind of'lhfe genetal prills 
ciple'bf the affbdAtwn ofide&s, VrhocouU 
]^6fl%ly take it' mtd his hei((i that dertain 
fdatiirfes, ' modulation^ -of-' th^ voice, and 
attitttdes of 'the body, require any other 
piihcf^le, i^oif^ftbfu^ge^the'ideaantl 
belief t)f c#tam thoughts, pufjwfcs, and 
cH^ofitions df niiiid?^ 'Dr. R^ ittdeed 
Wiitsi in 'pmof of this, that ' ah infant 
^Ih^y be pu^'iflt»''8i fright by^^ati angry 
' couiiij^iialice, &nd^fi$t)tiidi'againby fmiies 
* kiid%iind«hhietH!8i' pV 8^- ■ Ndwt haV^ 
fidit chiidrdh-df ni^ oWik'/ dnd have made 
many bbfervations a^d expeSiitientts 6f thii 
kind upon them> and upon this authority 
I do jnot helitate a1)rolutely to' deny the 
faft with refpeft tt> them j aridf I nave no 
doul^t but that "the fame is the -cafe with 
relp^a'to atl o'theV infints j^unfefs thofe 
of J>f. Keid' ihoiild be' as different from 
' ' mine 
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mme as are our notions of human nature. 
But natuK, i bclidve, k ptetty lusiiQtm in 
her operations and produ6lions^ how di£» 

kmfif ft«vi?r^«w«rpoiiccivcpf<fe^ 

i«l9>i fright, pp ^ ^tr^, lalM 
tint Ml 'infaiH {i^Ws |l;y 911 jr^f^ )»p 
fl««l4 me*p a cfcijcl ^ i|;ift hsi «l Seii^ 

^gs.)is #b«iiHtf^ 'mm^ ^pa^m^ 




< : . ■ .• • « . 

their 
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liktkf^igiat «• €te Burnt of a cAndle m l» 
any thing elie^ till, they hav« been bunied# 
But after (ome painful experience of this 

JrvjAA. AJft^Ma ^oj^^aa. ^m^ naA a^iaj^maaa ^%m^^ ^k£ 

vuiiv;^ >ii^ii mww m tire ucvAfRicv vifc w» 

Dn Reid's original inftin£^ive principles^ 
aiHl it ii as quick and as eSe£laal in its 

ojperations as the very bell of theni« 

'• * ■ 

ly moreover, dowithefiiatetoiay, that 
if it ivere ppffibk always to beat and ter* 
rify a chfld with a ^aeid cdttntananoev 
to as never to aflime that appearance but 
in ^hd^ ^circumfiaacest and dways to 
Iboth him .^rith what we call aa ui^giy 
CDuntenanoCj this natural an4 necelTary 
cwmeAion of ideas that Dr. Reid talks oC 
would he reverfed^ aad we jQiouM fiae the 
chiUfni^taftirith^finik^ wd delighted 
with a frown* 

In lad, these M no mosie aeafiw to be^ 
lieve that aTcia]4 is natiually .tfiraid of a 
frown^ Jthaa he is afcaid of being in ^e 
dark ; and pf this childraa certainly dif- 
ctNver no£gn^ aill ihe^^iave either found 
Ibmetlung dSkgreftable to them in the 

dark. 
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dark; or have tieaqi told duat me?te i^ 
, fdmething dreadful in it.' ' 
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Of , the jvdgmm^ x/^e form concerning the 

■ ;": ■ fmtdfpdAM,,'"'"''-'- *, 
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TT alfd appears to me tliat a/man mnft 
-■• be ftr^ngely prepoflefled in favour of 
mftinflive' principles who (hdula tilirik of 
having recourie to them tor diitmguiihmg 
the parts of our;bbaies affefled with par- 
ticiilaif pTedfurfes* or j^ams/ when tni*tale' 
IS fb eafily explained by the general |aws 
of affociatibn/ aidM by experfehcW * 



'<■ *■ . *:*4 v>vjL ir t . .. H 



"•Thefenfationofpain/Dr. Raid fays, 
p. 269, * is no dbubt in the mind, kndcin- 
' not be faid to hav^ aHy iidatidh, Iftom its 
*own;riature,Ho' any part oF'rhfe body. 
* 6ut this fenfatidn fty ' our c6nffitation 
^ 'gives a Jierception 6f fomer pkrticular 

part 
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' a man who. never b^Core felt either the 
' gout or tooth dch, wheni he k firftfeized 
' with the gout 4» his toe might miftalke 
; it for tht tooth ache! , » , - 

'1^3w tiijs,.lV6lieWi WuM be/tlife'^edfl 
if a.panWd never, fcefpre had ktvyfeiifd- 
•iioix of aiiy kind either m his toe ,or iii* Ri^ 
tooth. For though 'Dr. Reid fays tha 
ludsmeints of this kind are antecedent to 
all experfehce, I am pofitive he can Kaye 
'no authority from fa^ for the afTeftion, 
or for believmfi; that ah infant can diuin- 
guifhthe leat of any fenfatioh/orfomuch 
as know, to which of his organs to r£;fer 
ariy of thejn, t^ firljt Upie that they *are 
peifceived. » Indeed, there is no' fob' of 
occafionSor any fuch early knowledge of 
this ,kina ; tor though the, very nrit time 
tnataizhildihould, make ufe of his ears 
/or nofe, he (hduld not know which of 
them It w;as that Yfas aftected byalmelijar 
a found, he would Toon acquire that know- 
ledge by experience ; finding himfelt re- 
lieved 
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lieved by ftopping Ws nofe when he ' J)er- 
eeived a difagteeabic finell, and by ftop- 
ping his ears \^lterf he' perceived a dlf- 
aff reeable found. 

In the fame mantlet in whldh vrtf learn 
to refer the feveral fenfations to their pro- 
|ier organs/ we learn to refer pains and 
inprefiions of all kinds to the places fr6m 
which the nerves convey them. If Dr. 
Reid has ever made oblervation^ upon 
children^ he mull have obferved that the)r 
do this in a very imperfea manner^ 
]na]dng many millakes/ and growing more 
perfed in the exer<:i(e by degree's . 

Even men cannot acciiratiery tliftinguilSft 

»the part of the bo<fy affeOted with pain 

without the.afliftance of fight, in thofe 

jparts which Tiave riot been the feat of any 

very diftingyifhable lenfatipn. Let the 

experiment be made by pricking theparf, 

and requiring the perfon to put the tip oT 

Tiis finger cxaQly upon it, when he is bTin'cl* 
folded. 
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Of die feat c( internal pains niankiiMl 
mgeiEKiid havie i^-'litlQe lukiwiedge* 
But ia tins refped aUb men improve by 
obforva^oa. «i94 ^pdni^pce, aiyd thofe 
who have had the jmoft expenence have 
^ noft ai^j^tiil^aQ^hdgifi of this kiiu^ 
i^ is the QfSc qif all other knoy^Jled^ ajO^ 
^j^fpdb^ ^xpeneace. Let X^r, Ba*^^ 
p]^ .<A,this cafe^owo obfiai^itipfis. ^oor 

,. * • • . 

» . • *t . . . 

From tihe/wnole of ONr. Ilei4's - re^KMi- 
ig^ ofL. thclb TiibjeAs, one w^uld thinly 
^ui(,he had never heard of fuch jthingi ^ 
n^rs^. pnxjeei^g from all Uie^ .difienetat 
parts of the body to the J^iain, all apK 
pn^riaied to their reijpedive uies, fucb 
•• im,f0ipla9 >Qonres; ^ andiuiy rnepwes^ 
die / olAi6ioiy m rve^ eac^ . o£» which 
coqK^'ihnfaii^iis .of diffeveint iuiids, 'f% 
ttaii^^pitHe luraui at >lli^erspt .places ; bu^ 
dwt Ae<ibiift«cft ^ ^bblation ai^ jiei^^ep* 
tii^irasipievfiQifmidd'in iboM ihm>^ ^ihi* 
tKtoy ikmhiier iviihMtt ithecii, or tufff duog 
K^itheldnd. 

t 
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'■' • ' '; ' Mifc^lAfitdva '(^Ji¥bUi»mi^ ^ > '' i"> 

nrifcfell^Mys abides wWdl ^^k^mm 
Ae tAreiiie' matteht[6%f'8^o*^!II' auth6V, id 

1 X 

condemning- others' 'foir finifts oftiWfflicH 
he.himfelf is^ilty. claiming difcoveries 
Which ' have -^^alV^riotHkg 'ih'"tltein, 
<ir- •rtakittg'^atlioaftrfSwiieh'lte'a^lifif ' 
to haVe ^ beeti' eiArfeedhrgl)^ ' igrfoitli* VkK 



•df^eft^ W the fdbjm'of 'i^lct Hfc' \fmfcif; 
ind fe HiteiV bf-it. '•"• *J< '^ •'•••( 



!pVr'R!etd Jdifts in the* general faugh ac 
f)e(barft^'s^s ttrgilmcwt «> pVave His) owii 
cxiftcrice frdm'an a6t * oF hifr*iiiti^> vfe*^ 
doiihlingl *^. ^i i .• 'f Fbr he takes hs9'ex# 
'ifteni^e ^r gram^d ih ilikb argun^eiali anii 
• pmvdi' n6thii% at^ailL ' t Yet th » audior 
hitalerf^t^glies in a: MMneir exaai^r^fimiiaf 
to this of Defcartes, * No man/ Tayiiiej 
P* 39*^ * ^^^ conceive pr believe fmelling 

' to 
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V$Or«3qft< iof- Hft^ without ^ f;?iin<ilir i9ic 
l^fi^anjejLfc^g tbat.ha& the pow€;r^;pf.Xraeli- 
f .^fift'a^^^ p. ;48»i fit appears.^aj?e, ^iQ 

* fen(ation, all mankind, coniiaQtJy:^aiv4 

* invariably, from the firll dawning of re- 
VHe^lioa, ^o pilfer, $ power j^irTfaenky of 
*j|^ipking,,vaB^ H , pQrtn^ncQti JJ<?ing> . on 
**tMmd» . t® wiiidh . that . feculty. . belongs .* 
^%t9ugb« h()w tl^s.isiconfiilent .with whvt 

hii had rfaidf jipft before, vijs. tb&t .Stb6 
Mdicf jjf oulf e^ifience ,pvecedes)^l tea- 
-Xonlag Mid mp^nimct/ 1 .do not fee..- i 

il^^ftaij^yilhf fefl i^uug tbftt. th^ gaifed 
afl^nii t^is ^#-J^^, but the things^^blk^ 
a^^ it J , or, pggn«c upon it. W.e %ft per-} 
«¥«S/9?«e,/r^*jy of every tlung.befoije 

wet:.;il«nk. <3^'^ thmg itk}(h ..■hm Or* 

]^4i! . pr : ?k»y: othfr perf<Mi, fay itow the 
fge^lg^e of ffee -ii^Bd muft b^ evidenced 
h\e^ Ms ^^ns.or pper^tio«$> .,Qur 
a^^qr^eyeQtS^OWSf^ata pertoQ mfiyhavo 
§^i^&if^ 9, C9n^dera|»Ie tiipae without, ^any 
^yfpf K^f ^f^eaion, and . co^^qa^ntly 

^i^^oi^t^m '^< }^^ of bb own e;f' 
rjo ' H iftence. 



I 
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ifience. In reality vr€ ftaflif at EWifeAjfefs* 
argument, aot beeaufe-it i^^altf iflcowclti^^ 
iMT impr6p(?r dhe, Imtbi^uf^ iht &0h^ 
to be proved is fo evMefttj' iliat ie *Mi«^$ 
no pro6F. ^ ' - 

Chiratithdr^rg\i«ftla}g«^yv |>^'t^jh> ^ 
favour of the dpinic^' of the vulgatr^ i^t 

colour is^ a quality ofbdcUeii 'Of dbiitl^ 

tnakes (i gfedrt pat^cte, '^ &f toMs^r^^ttf 

feridus bufiitf^ifi ; but I Ihalt ndt «ir^ iM 

nattevieiioofly \mbhittt, becaufe i b&<$ 

it for granted fu: hm kesk t^l^ -ok- 

periments, and therefore cannot poffibly 

i^lStt ffotam^ exc«^t in %dr4s. I^bll 

oiily obfeiVe i^ith rcfpcft t6 tbd^ Mb^i 

that the vulgar are «»fliy %t96U^t t^ tt(y ~ 

HiibWledg^ their m^ke; and neV^ fM^m 

eifeprefs thek' ' furprize, ds at a real &£^i(P 

Vtty, ' an4 what V^ats Utterly ihd«$kififtii)it 

ivtth' thdit formef nd^msi oi ^6 mmUti 

^hen.tfiey are fhe\»*i pieoes <n :#fte 

|)aper . aflTunning all t^e c(^tirs' of ilbt 

rainbd^ by fneans df a p^ttt, iwithottt iwy 

leal change in the pape*. TOs has cow*- 

mc^d every |iarfdn to ifhoAi £tBai^«v(!!# 

' fliewed 
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{NHI^ Ihfe «ilpC(rtnienti that cdldtit is in 
1^ ru^s^^hti cutd not in th€ tody; 

* '^ Nothing/ fiiys twt author, p. 167^ 
*ihti^« mwedfeariy atir indifpo^itbtito 
' Att^itd fd vifibk ^giite, ^nd vifibte ei(^ 

^ tenfioti^ t^ii tllisj that/ SltlNaiigh rfid^ 
^ thematical reafbning is no lefs applicable 
' tb them ththi io tahgibie Rj^tt and 

• e*t*liae»; yetttey havfeliitirfely effekj^d 
^ fll» tidiidS df fnatbeiliiitkiaii^i 



' By ^ifil^ figure* ^c. our author nfeans 
the. ]nrQ^6tiofi cf the : farms df ex^fnai 
digc6ls on die coikcave botttcrm of thfc 
«jr«. But te iithBt jhtrpq/k would k haVfc 
btca t(» Iwrd tiicen ahyv pmis iHth thfe 
fubje6l, wheii it cad be of no ]idible u/?, 
and all that we have really any thing to 
do with toci the properties of the tMngs 
tff wMch 4tmfb ktraiges are mei^ly the 
Jljgns^ No fMHi irho lifsd dtiy thidg feri- 
IEM18 io atttod tit would ever tbii^ of it. 

1 dd not temiAhit «vcr toi have fefen a 

feooits egregious pifece of iblenctn trifling 
ifiulti tlte ckaptkt which out atiohor calls 

Ji 2 iA(? 
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ike gecmetry.qf vi0les And h^ ^cqunt q^ 
the Idornenians^.idLtYic. terms thblb iiofig^ 
ipary beings who had no ideas of fub- 
fiance , but frdm. {\^dX. Bfefides, oiif au- 
thor acknowledges- that the figures upiinr 
the retina .diflfer exceedingly liitfe fr«» 
the real figures whi.clj 'they rejjrefent*. ^ 



'7 



AnotJier affefl^^on^ of prigiflality \yc 
fee iij wha^ pUr author fays ; concerning" 
the idea pf .^ariw^^I; . * Xlw-feofatiijii 
' of hardnefs/ he fays, p. 83, * is fo much 

* unknowhi. as- 'never tp have been the 

* obje£fc of thought and refle6tion, nor to" 

* have been hohottred^witbaiiame in^an^r 
' langulge^ 'May we^dotbenae^ci^cluda 
^ thatthcvkiKiivledge/ofibhehuodaiit^facid^ 
^ ties i&but^in its^infeficy ?' ^: . ^>i ;.jI 

Now I fee nothii^-partihilarlyAfl^r:rf,;t6 
ufe ^'puBy tim the c^feiof this i&meidea of 
hardnefs; Indfeed, itis vcity drafely tj^ 
we beiteiw ft n^jna upon Hsm .ideo/i of any 
thing. It lis very well if theithiag* itfelf 
have gotalrtame; for many -are toUiged 
to. go M^out names. But^thbug&i ihaU 

: **. not 
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'not take' the trbubfe to look into Mr. 
Locke fortte purpofe, I make no doubt 
but that he, and rpany others, have men- 
tioned the idea of hardnefs among other 
abftraft ideas, of much more importance, 
without confounding it with the hard lub- 
ftance than occafioned the idea. At leaft 
Dn Reid's obfervation does not ftrike me 
as any thing either new, or at all im- 
portant. • . . 

That qur author is extremely ignorant 
of what has been written by others on 
the fubjeft' of the human mind, is evi- 
dent, not dtify from his total (ilence con* 
cerning Dr. Hartley (whofe name, how- 
ever, appears to have reached Scotland ; • 
for his work is quoted with fome degree 
of refpeft by Dr. Beattie) but from his 
grofs miftake concerning the hints that 
Newton and others have dropped on the 
fttbjeft. 

* About the time of Dr. Briggs,* he 
fays, p. 278, * the fyftem of the nerves 
j, ^ was thought to be a ftringed inftrument, 

! * compofed of vibrating chords^ each of 

H 3 ^ which 
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'. vbich h^hd its proper tevfiati and tone.'' 
I (K*|l upt explain XQ fwr author wh^ 

kin4 of Yibrsition WW fuppftf^ IQ »fife8 
the nerves, that I may give hkn. an cqfk- 
ponuttily of getting f^ little mdt9 tow^ 
. k<ige Qf hi* fubjpft by looking ime Nfewr 
Ipn pr Hartley; bimleif. S«t thii^ I w^ 
yentwre ta ky, thsd fucb grois igiioraj^ce 
ia a pjTc^eflQr of this very fubje^, in fo 

confiderable an univerfity, which ;h«9 hi- 
therto been diftinguiflied for the real emi- 

lienj^e <^ its profefiori in th»k depajtmi^iit, 
is dilgi^Pefn) \<o hintfe^ a^<l to the unif 
yerfity. I will even v«ntur« ^ eaQ upoa 
Dr. iiei4 to n^me any wi^ (tfcajt to 
ever had the leaft (hadow of Teputatiw.) 
who ferioufty maintained tl»l the fy^em 
of the nerves does refemble ajiringed itie 
firumpnt, ctm/Pofed of.vibridivg ^hardsk 
if atly fuch hypotheiis was ever advan- 
ced, I Qwn^ it has efeaped my> notice. 
The hypothelis of Dr. Briggs himiblf^ to 
which our author probably refers^ was very 
different from this. 



T» 
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^^9 treft ynth cootempt, as Dr. Reid 
4<|£^ ^Vf ry l^ypptbefis that hia^ been pro- 
Ift^fod, Bjsd. to Q^er anpther (liU more ab^ 
fyxds nenly to laugh at it, and to turn the 
ll^h^fabjer^ int^ ridicule, certainly dqetf 
4ijM: lufcqiiije 9. philpfopher, who means to 
{fff^ot^ an enquiry into the powers of 
Mt^tvr^.. I caQ compare Dr. Reid's condu6it 
mt}m cakXo no^hi^g but tha( of the dog 
io the maiKger ; for he profefTedly has no 
knowledge of the fubje£l himfell^ and 
does every thing in his power to prevent 
.Others frcMD knowing apy thing about it^ 

OiT ioqjiiring into it. 

» 

Tq ^^ ^Y reader an idea of pur ait- 
J^bor $ taleof for irony, and at the fame 
lime to afford him a little refpite from 
pnetaphyiica) reafoning, I (hall fubjoin 
, b)9 aiccount of this new hy pothefis of the 
life of d»e nerves« After enumerating 
aod l^ugfaifsg at every other hypothefis^ 
be %8, p. 478, 

/ ■ 

^ Thefe^ I thinks are all the engines 
^ into which the nervous fyfiem has been 

H 4 * moulded 
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^moulded by philofopKefi; for convtfin^ 

* the imagfes of fenfibie things from mt 

* oi'garf to the fenforium. And for att 

* ith&t we know of the matter ^vefysiail 

* may freely thufe what he thinks fitffeft 

* for -the ^pufpofe ; for froni' fad arfA W 

* perim^rit ho one of them can claiih pre^ 

* ferehce to another. Indeed, they all 
/ feehi fo unhandy engines' for carrying 
^^ imaiges^, that a man would b^ temped 
'*»to mvent a new one^ 

. ' • * ■ • 

* • '' Since then a blind man may giiefs as 

* well in the dark as onfe that fees, I*beg 
'leave to offer another conjefture touch- 
-* in^ the nervous fyftem/ 'which 1 hope 

* willanfwer the purpofe as well as thafe 

* we have ihentioriedv and which reGon*- 
' mends itfelf by its fimplitity> Why 
' may not the optic -nerves, fttr inftii!*^, 

* be made up of em^pty tubes, opening 

* theirmoiiths wide'enough to receiW the 
^ rays of light which form the imaged up- 

* on the retina, and gently conveying 
-^thera fafe, and in their proper ordfer,' to 

* the very feat of the foul, until theyjiq^ 

in 
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*llt is k peculiar^ advantage of this hy- 

* pbthpfis, that,, although all philofophers 
*i>elieve that the fpecie& dr images of 
^ .thibg^s> are conveyed by [ the -nerves ' t6 
^'«heibul, yet noAe of their hypothefes (hew 
?* how this may- be done/ For hbw can 
itthfeimages of found j= tafte, fmell,' co* 
^'iam[ figtire^ and all fenfible qtxalities^ 
t^.bamade out qf the vibrations of mufi- 

* cal chbrd», or the iinDdulation *of anima:! 
;^ %irit$» x>r of aether ? We ought not to 
/-/up^ofe ni^ans inadequate to the end. 

* Is it not as philofophical, and more in- 

* A very exprcffivc and elegant pbrafe. 

* telligible. 
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^^vkhi&facef^? tR- is ^afy for^an ingeai- 
•joufii philofopher* to fit the caliber of thpfe 
f^exttpvf tubes to the diajtnetet of thepshr* 
' * tides of * ligit, fo as they (hall receive 1 

^ not groffer kind of matter. And if thefe 
^ »»ys flwuld bb in: danger of miftaking 

* their way, an expedient may alfo ht 
^ found to preinent diis; For it requires 

* no mojre than to beftow upon: d^e> tubesi 

* of the nervous fyftem a periftaltic mo- 
^ tiofli likfe^ that df the alimentary tube". • 
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' telii^bkif (0 conceiviQ, thftt «s thj^llp^ 
' xnajcb mt^eivfs its food* fo ih^ fouLse* 

* ceivea ber iioAgcis by fi.kiad of neryous 
' clQglutiikm? Imigh^.add, that vn^inopd 

* only conUnue thi» pedftftitic inobiocih of 

* the nervGms tubes froni the ienforiwtt to 

* the, e^ctremitie^ of tbe nerves that (etve 

* the fwuCblos, inQrdcrto«Cjcaaoc£braiuf' 

• Tlm$ la^ture wiU be coi^n^ttQ^i^ 

* felf, and as fenfation will be the coavey- 

* ance qf the icle*i alimftiat to the wind, fo 
' mufcular moticm m\\ be the exptilfion 
^ of the recreixientittQus part c^ k. For 
^ who €w 4eBy that the u»»ges of ^ings 
^ conveyed by leqfatioiai mdy, ajftex due 
^ coucc^ion, becoitte fit to be thrown off 

* by. twifouljir motion? Ijonly gxv» hints 
^ of thefe things to the ingei&>u$, bqping 
^ that^ in time thk hypothefis nuiy be 
^ wroughtup into a. iyftem^ as truly philo* 
^ fo^ical as that of animal fpixits^ or the 

* vibration^ of nervous fibres. Tq be 
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'■ To "be fenenis thai. By fome perfons 
«|1 tbif may be thought very ngigfiMus 
9SA clever, the tiooy cfeH(»te, and ^ cx- 
^i^ifipn elegJint. Rut while fopof kugh 

«f^4thQwnter,other9 m«yheflioredifpQfcd 
itQ taugh ^ hipti both for his tgnor^nce 
and hi» bj«QQ@fi^» I Ml OfUy % that 
if! hftyo ^ teisft notion of vrfiM the tine 

j##i^ ^pi»hfi^ is* thi* i» thp wry re- 
.yerie of it ; a»4 thtit fqch st Hioide of writing 

iWght to be titafieil with iiKUgo^tioQ 4P«I 
■<:.(Hit9nipt. 

4 • 

Qifr author's amclufi(m^ as. well as^ bis 
d^dic^ion^ whicb^^ihcmgh printe4firfl:, fijp- 
pofes i;he book (o hfive been writt^a before 
it, fhews a perfii^fiQa of bis b9«viiig; done 
great things, though his flyle is unlike 
that of Horace or Oyid^ Jankf^ Qpvs 
•^ftfigi — nr-^He iia^gine<J» I fw^wfe, ^at 

Jm ba4 ^i^wti ms^ na» lij^» «pop t^ 

f}^e^ of b«M»n »«ture, by tWwing 
4own the <^ qn^ <^re^e4 by Defcartes- 



In- 
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* I intended to hav€ examined more 
p^irticularly and fully this doftrine oT 
the eixiftenceof ideas,orirnages of things 
in the mind, atid Hkewife another doc- 
trine' which is founded upon it, to wit, 
that judgment or belief is nothing but a 
perception of the agreement or difagree- 
ment of our ideas, but having already 
ftiewn that the operations of the 'mind 
which we have examined give no court- 
tenance to either of thefe doftfines, and 
in many things contradift them, I have 
thought it proper to drop this part of 
my deli gn. It may be executed with 
more advantage, if it is at all neceffary, 
after inquiring into Ibme other powers 
of the human undcrftanding. 



* Although we have examined only the 

* five fenfes, and the principles of the hu- , 

* man mind which are employed about 
' them, or fuch as have fallen in our w&y 

* in the courfe of this examination, we 

* (hall leave the further profecutionofthis 

* inquiry to future deliberation. The 

* powers of memory, of imagijiation, of 

' ' tafle/. 



/ 
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'the wiU^ the paffions, the aie6tions,«itfl' 

* all the aftive powers of the foul, prefent 
'B ?aft>and boundlef^ field-of philbfbpiii* 
'-cal difqhifi^ion, x^hich the author of thia 
'^iM^rifr is far from thinking hiriifelf able 
**' ttjfufvey with awaraty. Many Authors 

* *>f ingenuity have raaide excurfions^ into 
^ tbis> vaft territory, and have communis- 
^ edited ufeful obfervations/ but thereN is 
^ liafon to believe that thofe.who ha^e 
•"l^ifetfended to' give osia map of the whole 
^ y^ve fatifsfied themfelves with a' very in- 

* aeiJUme and inctftnplete furvey/ -^ 

••-t -r •• / • ' r t.t f \ t / » . >••* » ' i 

ft 

Theft • {peaking of 'what Galileo arid 
Nfe\v*o«^have done in the natural world, 
he adds, < ^ Antibitious of following 'fubh 
' gfeaC9i9Camples, with uneqfual ftepst, alail 
•^-knd unequal- force, -we have ittcmpt- 

* ed an inquiry only into one little ieomer 
^ of the human mind, that comer which 

* feems^to be inoft expofed to vulgar ob- 
' fervatiOn, and to be moft eafily compf e- 

* hehded; and yet, if we have delineated 
*■ it juflly, it muft be acknowledged that 

• the 
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* the Accounts faerefldfare given of it^vHszt 
' very lame, and iifi^Ktai the triitb.' 

, ThS (lihjeas du£ ahtlkar hdrfe fpeftka of 
doi cdrtamly prefem a wide fi^ld c>f phi- 
lafdphlcikl di(^tfitidn<; add if fo anrnty' 
new and mip6rtant truths have occiihroct 
to otir phihft>phcr 4^d ^idc m the ^^a-> 
ramtkm: of tbe fiverienfes oniy:^ ^%JkMi 
icorwnr bf the human mind^ Vhat idajr.we 
not expe£l from his farther progi-eft? 
vfl^ich I ho|>€ the learned Bedertgeli w^I- 
m^ fail to telate. Jnftiii^iv^ jf^ribei^s^ 
will theh ibe, a$; cortmifm afnjd as cheagr^ 
but I forget the proverb — ^and as many 
c^ip^l iftd^pendbQt kws bf nature l^ill 
bt :iaVKi{i in this inifif-ofq/ih ef niaiir Qnly; 
9i hftve ^ otbiiir^ hegm tiidn^t' n&t^^ry. 
f«r! fche iyftdm of tbe liiuyede. B^t what 
aak idea ip^ft this author^ Und hi&^adfii^erfr 
have of (be law& of iiaf ure ! . ■ . ' 



. i^hpuld .andf h^r g^lUs ari^^ aii4 dif* 
cover as, nlany new Idw? in the fyft^ 
ofmaiter, as Dt. Reid has in the fyfiefn 
of mind, we (hall be fo bewildered aiid 

cbn- 
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confounded as hardly to retain the ufe pf 
tjiofe five fcnfes about which our author 
has taken fo much elaborate pains. But 
I hope our knowledge of this part of na- 
ture is too far advanced to fuflPer ourfelveis 
to be fo much bewildered and puzzled^ 
as it feems the inhabitants of Great- Bri* 
tain and Ireland have hitherto beep, with 
the ingenious fpeculations of Dr. Reid. 
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HAVtJ^G amma^vertied fb ^largely 
upon Dr. Raid's performanGC, I 
. Ihall have the lefs to fay with re- 
j|peft to fhat oC Dr. Beattie, who adopts 
his general fyftem oHriftinEliveprlnciplesof 
Iruth, and difcovers too much of his^m^ 
and manner y which is exceedingly deci- 
tive, ajid inlblent to thofe who think diffe- 
feritly from himfelf ; and he even exceeds 
pt. Keid in throwihg an odium upoa 
thole whole fehtiments he ii willing to de- 
try, by afcribing to thfem dangerous andt 
frightful confequences, with which they 
Are far from being juftly chargeable* 

I feelieVe, however, that t)r. fieattiei 
Vtote his EMy on the Nature and Immu-- 
tability df jVuth with the very beft inleii- 

1 2 tion 
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tion in the worid ; ^t ndihatk w asn o tili ng 
but his zeal in the mod excellent caufe, 
that of religion, which has betrayed him 
into thefe ra{h cei^utei, and into a mode 
of reafoning which I cannot help thinking 
to be vienff pirejudiciaLio*4he^ike 61 that 
very truth which he means to fupport, 
and favouring that vtxyfcepticifm which 
he imagiaed he w?s overthrowinjg* - ^ 



« t* 



I believe farther, and I moft fincerety 
rejoice in it, that Dr. Beattie s treatife has 
done a gr^at deal of good x^tH^ caule of 
religion; ai\d I hope it will ftilX continue 
to do fo, with a great xigtajonty of ihofe 
who are mbft in danger of b^ng. feduced 
by theTophiftry of Mrllume, an<^ other 
modern unbelievers ;. I mean withj(5ijfr/r- 
fkial thinkers. . who are fatisfied with fee- 
iriff fuperficial obieftidris anlwered in a 
lively, thoUgaa fuperncikl manner. . ,Be- 
fides, I .do think that,, in feveral refpefts. 
Dr. Beattic's ftriflbures on' Mr. Hunie are 
juft; and jtherefore that th^y will-J?ieTan 
ufeful antidote. to the pifchief thait flight 
- i)e apprehended from his wriiipgs. 

But 
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«ut there is ^cfariger leff dflfet perions, 
^- ^tdiiit penetration, findtiig 'that 
Dfll Beattiir' argiies on fallactbus un- 
{Aiilofophical prihciplcs, fliould rejeft at 
Ofite;^ and^ without farthi^r examination,* 
idl that be ha$ built upon them . With 
t^p6&. to fiKJhpcrforis/ it may be of im* 
porteiice tO' fliqw that religion, though 
affiiilefd from- (b many quarters as it ha j 
been of I&te^ i& under iio neceffity of tak^ 
iiig' refuge in fuch untetakbfe fortrcffes dii 
Df; Reidi Dr. Beattie, and Dr. Ofwald 
hitve provided^fot her ; ' butt Aat flib may 
fsifely^face theei^my on^hi^^wn gtx)und; 
Ofppofing ai^g^menti to argument, and 
fiieticing fivghiifary by rational difcuflion. 
•, I. . . • - ' » . . . , ^ 

In this opinion I am by xio means fin- 
gular« Many judicious perfons, excel- 
leni^ fehoiars and jdivii^s,.. and whole nie- 
taphylical l^ilem is very different from 
mine^. thinlL.Bn. Beatties book by no ^ 
ineansi calculated to ikrve the caufe of 
trutifa with phildfbphical and . thinking 
men ; and that it will be doing fervice %o 
truth and religion to point out the faults . 
i^ 'I3 . and 



ifeajttie tq t^fi a ipap, of ^auk^oijj,, I Aov^ 
xm b^t hi,:^ hjfflfejf ^f ^ifig9ft PKI 

IJUe^of pi^:,i)ooJWh %n4.iwfrhe JPleft^fcWft 
any >«»p?Dper.bWs, w^'M f^jpise m^ 
4c^«6tipn .^; flHp?. tJiQid^ il^ fl«)»l A a|h 

(UU, 0^ thoib MrbA, ftand forth «& cl^iuiH 
pions in ther:^aiif& of chiiftu^pity,, whio^ia 
at the faioiys time' the oauirof ^ fpcfiriflbi 
portant truth, and of the moft generous 
Bad dihnicr«fledryirtue. :. '■.'::..) r I 

V 

' ' ' . . , ' ' • ' / ■ T-* 

. . ,, r ... ' . - L . • f'Jf 

To porefdnae a» mudi iordec^ i' well 
can in my remarks on Dc. J^fealttie^ ptff? 
formanc^^^i ii^' firft cdnfiofex! iii$ 'ac4 
count of the foundation oE tluth^^ and 
ihenthd Hbveral partipiiihiir dp^iaes that 
he has buj|h upon it. 
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Vf. idea oixommferift^ ^[^,ijiiif^Y.^ 

by whicb w? tP^sqeive ; ftlf-eyj4f^fp;s»t^^i 
5*37, and, always, cQnfi4ei;s.i(a^'oirthie, 
natuf^ of a pequ\i%r, iind of, ftn^l^n^^.and' 
ijeTy;4iffi?re«Mf ffpff^fLwije's i4pa.flf>tt^'- 
924^^ io the lirft: iij^i^e, ,a&; re^tiqg. 
froair.Goaipaiing onr id^as- TJI^i? ,Jt >wi* 
not t|ic;ip t^pilw3|g .to^ he, ;tbQQi:9ti9aUy^ 
fpf;qJMng,,ay«ry.fiw(^fnentaI enw, afe^- 
iog tike yevy .^^^!m^e^i|n^, astd leading 
t(9»^!¥»4Its6^fi»r#ips» 

' • • • . - • . 

Had thefe writers aflumect^ as the ele- 

9ieQp;0f their qpininQp fenfca c^nsin tnuhs 
vrbicji. *rQ fq pFaiu that jpo man cpuld 
dquht of thcw (witj^out entering, iptp' the. 
^rov^ixd of puj ^ffent K) them^ ll^eircon- 
dufit would have been liable ta very little 
obJA^^on. All that could have been faid 

1 4 would 
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would have been, that, without any ne- 
ceffity, ^ey t ha(^ in$de»anr Jnnpv^ttion in 
the received ufe of a term, for no per- 
fon ever denied that there are felf-evident 
tVtitk^ mdt. tfiat thd^'tUCift bfe ^iimth as' 
the foundation of'ttH dur reafoning. I 

lot 

ju^ 

. liii^ritdtlv^'titatif^ that^did hot go upori 
thy fttpfiblitr6h bf it ^^Tfte rrridft rigorou^^ 
r^^fc^inj atie^athbrnktirfarf^i-aMthey alH 
Btf y rr in^ Ikj^hig^"' 'mi^kh * ^ceftaiin' aocid^ks^ 
aiid*)*Afe^ki wWich'rifttft^ E)e aclniittfed^ 
wiiHout pr6of/ ' in -'^der* ^ to the ^ihofi'^^ 
ftraticSi 6P ivery thing*'dfe ; and tf<efefi#6 ■ 
I km'i^e^Wy''furptizfed that^ Dh Beattie;^ 
and Dr: Ofi^rald ffioiiltf iakela much pains' 
^ prbVe ' it. ' ' Had* the thingr beeii- ti?!Jkf- 
difputable, they have faid '(though lijkm' 
the fubjeft to be quite tirefome^ 



f * 






lit if we confider the gefien^l tienof of 
th^ir wntihgs, It will appear that they are 
faying one thing and really doing another, 
talKi^g piauiibly aboiit . th^ jneceffety of 
adij^ittwg^^xi(?wi. in genital y as the foun- 
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datioaof all rcaibning, but meaning to 
fecommtndparficuldrpqfitioiu as axioms, 
i^ as< beiog founded on the perceptionr 
vf the agteement or dilagreeznent oflaciy; 
ideasi which is the grciat doBrine of Mt«>^ 
Locke^ and ^hic;h makes truth to d6- 
^nd^kipcMi tbeiiieieflary oatufQ of, things 
to he, d^alMte,innckdngi^ and wcriq/i'' 
ing'p'hiui meosely^foiiie unaccountable- tn- 
fiivBive per^q/l^mr depending tq[K)Q the 
airfe^i^diy condituxionofournatuie; which 
tx9ike^ ;all truth, to be a^ thing that hrelor 
If^d^ tQ.iC^rfelve^ only, lind a>Bfequentl7 
to be infinitely, yague:aQd ptfjcariou^f - 

; , TWs fyftem , adig^it^ of np appeal to 
feafoUf. ;:Ptopc^ .(rpniidered, which any 
iperfo|^ p^^ht J^j^^ ^\ liberty to examine and 
difcvj^;^,:but,, QOjti^e contrary, every man 
is> taught :to;:^ipk himfelf aMthorized to 
pronounce decifively upon every queftion 
according to ^is pttkntfeelingf and per- 
fiiaCpn; under the notion of its being 
fomethiQg original, inftinaive, ultimate, 
and uncontrovertible ; thought if ftriftly 
aiQkalized, ,it might appear to be a mere 
prejudice^ the offspring of miftake. 

- - This 
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This may appear *o feme t9 \m^ ^ aiteb 
aH> a bufinefs dT ^cetaphfj^ks dnlyyancb'S 
refmenvefli<I ofiia reaft iiiipt^a»ce <x> ftiMm* 
liyiiid r bot ii is a^mifbiks'iiittJm vdalty 
vriy feiious and alair<mrig^coirf^tieiii^ 
ioth inftewi ri>f ^teiftlxngrilo^huIm catU 

w^yii !i«3cdiai3])r ii^oes ddbct^^ and 
lead^I t0fogre^ airoganc^i'iBDd* infiblcAce 
wi«hM7€^^ io qtii^ o|»pcds}eiits m cbmr^A 
iflerf^; ysT'peFfoiig xkfe^Mei m their c^i6lB6^ 
mtion^/ JckQ:i^iittie of ddmnidn fenfe/ aiMl 
ft^k^^dQi^! n^ io be .d(fgued; imb, bul to^ ^ 

treatite 4d»Ws^f ^ifia^ffifcft^^ • 






7?^«rf<r''aml f^h 6^ ©r. tettfeiand' Ih': 
OfWafId; 'M/ paiticiilkr'oB}s6Hbtt to 1^^ 
{Keft wTlfers, as w^l WtW'flrl 'Rdfet/ « 
that they ha^e ^adopted thiefir deinents of 
fcnowlfedge too haftfly,' and that they' havd 
acquiefced in certain mSklms, asp fdf-evr- 
dent truths, and hitye 'treated VitH great 
ihfolence and contempt all' endeaTOurs tb 
difprovethem ; though fome'6rf theife inax- 
ims ard To fkr'frpm being felfte vfdent, that 
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fifty. Mt»M rij^: Wfcc tin? pr»ai9}|^» of 
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• IDie^gh { Mil fttjr^f q w W^J wifth Aftt 

thfyr,are, i?i their ;f??ja>,9a4w:e^,^pqthiflg 
tt^ th#Xth^ w;l?Wfafy,figm of.idw.. I 

cnc«^;fJ)pV^ n^ewt^Mji^^nftay at^nd ;ey^» 
the calling of that faculty by which we 
difc^n^. trmb ,\>y< the, ijwne otjin/^.r »By 
^^ t^rnl ph|lQibpl^e4:& i|i general ha.ve.l^i» 
t^ij^^ewnw^J^ .^hqf? faculflie?. i?i /;o;i-» 
fequifnce 9? yhicbi wq are liable tp/eefingf 
r^tiv^ tp ^^<r;(^4 apjy, and frpra, which 
thf!y hjE^ve nptpyei;e|i4ed,tQ draw any ppiir 
clttJiQi^.qQncigr^g ihi^ n^ure 9f. things i 

vhereas 
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wl^eicjMvtroib iamMng nbt reUK^vej, 1>m 
ab/oliUe, and realr independetic of anyTe* 
i^tM>n't6'this or thftt^pbtticulai' be^gV'.'oi^ 
this (W tfeit ordter x^beii^gs: Ahdl'thlnfc 
rc^n- ieViiiiihfely {jeit^ke- thkt Dr.Sbi^tti^ 
Shd ©ri KDfwald have both beien miflcd'by 
tt»fe w^W applieatibrf^^f 'thS^ tettili''y%&,< 
4}aving*t)een tecl^ it i&tdt&deriAl tntth 
toiiri a«burai-y thltigiJ l«Iatit« to pj^tkukf 
hck^, 'i^^WpaitiSiblaf pkfonir, Me 
the perceptions of any of 'dur^ebtlenial 
ienfes. In confequence alfo of the fame 
ffi^dahif^ntal erroif, aflfei^ hailing degraded 
IR&Aud|Meht 'to thie 'ieK/«l( bf ihef fenfesr; 
tffey'fiaturaMy tdiififler' the fenfefS-as^irf^ 
titfcd'fo the ;fjfti«J r<^fiiea, M^Wch l8ad 
tifuaHjr been approp^fed to t&it fiip^rid? 
feculty by which* vc diflinguHh truth.- 
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V "^ AH that we kiiow of truth or falfe^ 
' hood/faiys^Dr. Bec^ttie, p, 196; * is that' 

* bur cotiftitution determines us in fbme 

* cafes to believe, in dthers to dilbfelieve; 

* ^rid tfiiat tciusis tnith 'which "wtfedihaii 
^ we m\ift believ6, dhd that to us is f^flfe- 
^ hood which vrcfeel that we miift difbe- 
'"' ' ' ^ lieve. 
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f lieve,. If, p. 209; a creature oFa different 
*, c^tuise, ifrom man were to fay jthat.fnt)\l 
\ is Mack and hot,.! fliould reply ; )it may 
f pQ^Jy have that- appearand^ to yaur 
*jj^lifgsti.but it has. not: that appearance to 
f mine!. ♦ It may therefore, in regard t(j 
^y<?cir' faculties, be true; aijd if fo, it 
•.pughttocooftitutea part of your philo- 
*j fopl^y ; . but of my philbfophy- k cannot 
f cppftitjite a part, becaufe, in rcfpcfl of 

* my faculties;, it i$ falfe, being contt^ry 

* tOilad and experience/ 

. To me this do&rine appears to be in? 
tir^ fubverfive of all truth ; fihce, fpeak? 
ing agreeably to it, all that we can ever 
fay is,, that certain maxims and propd^ 
f;ti9ns appear to be true wjth relpeft to 
our/elvesj bpt how they m^y appear to 
others we cannot tell ; and as to what they 
are iti^tkerit/ibues^ whifch alone 1% : ftriflly 
fpeakipg, the truths we have no means of 
judging at. ail ; . for we can only fee witl| 
our own eyes, and judge by our qyfi^ fa- 
culties, or rather feelings. 
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' If this be nor a- fait/coadulibn: ftoiA 
Dr. Beattre's reprefentadoti of ^the {)r»i'- 
ciplesi of truth and 66miii6il fedPe t aiA 
not capable of drawing «i c<:mclu^biil, I 
fiim fare I do fiot tntin t6 be uncahditl: 
I hope, indeed; ahd b^lievfe^ that hfe n^ll 
be ftnggered wheh h6 Attends to thfe ^tia^ 
voidable confequfenees of his do^rihei 
To very tixifuitable to a difc6uife- oh the 
ifnMutuHlity if truth ; becaufe it iis aK 
Kioft tht very thing that he objfcfts to 
Mr. Locke, wHofe principleis he thitiks 
erroneous and danger ous,^ P- 16, for fpeak* 
ifig otoAe part of his philofophy he fays, 
p. 239, * if it be trufe^ it would go ntlii 
' to prove that truth and virtue have at 

• leaft nothing permanent in their nature, 
*' but iriay be as changeable 4s the mcli* 

^ natimis and capacities of ihen.' 

; All the teafon that Our authdf affigtti 
why Ae principle by which we judge of 
felf-fcVident truth rtiefy be called kfinfeh^ 
that fuch judgments Are inflantaneou S and 
irrefiftible, like impreffions made upon the 
mjnd by means of the external fenfes, 

• The term comrnonferi/h^ he fays, p. 45, 

^ has 
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•.l(a^ in mtxfete times/ been, ufed by 

^p^ofophers tp fig^yithat power of the 

•mind; which p^rt^ives truljb or com^ 

•. iqaf^ds bdief/ : nbt by progteflive argu-^ 

^ jBentatiofi but by an inftantanboos, in^ 

' HindivCj and ^iirefiftiblie impiilfe^ derived 

• neither ff oto edu^: ^tidn hor fixwn b^t^ 

Vbut irqm n%ti)iie>. s^ing independently 

\ on oux wiU, rwh^e^er tbe ob|e^ is pre^ 

^ fented, accor4ing«to an effabliihed law) 

'and therefore sot improperly called 

^ibnfe; and a^ii^ in a fimilar manner 

\^^f>fk all^; br, at Icaftv upon a great ma^ 

' jority of mankind^ ^nd therefore pro« 

^ f^^^y called common /en/i.* 

> *• • • 

Bat flionld we> ' ottf of ccwaplailknce/ 
admk> thut >^hat has hitherto been called 
jtu^gmaUmAy be-calledy^T^, it k making 
too fpee widi die eftahliflied fignifiektion 
of vord$ to call h canmon/enfe; which in 
coDUQoa aioc^iation hds^ long been ap- 
propriated to a very different thing; viz. 
to that capacity forjudging of coi|imon 
tilings that perfons of middling 'capacities 

I'll r»'* 7 •'* 

are capable of. 

If 
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If the determinatioiis of this new prin- 
ciple of common feitfe be fo ihftanta-' 
neous, irrefiftible, atid' infallible, as Dr. 
Reid^ Dr. Beattie^ and Dr. OfWld re- 
prefent, how can we account for all' the 
error there is in the world ? When We' 
fee how miferably bewildered the bulk of 
mankind^ are, 6ne Would think that th^is 
principle of truth k like 'the god Baal/ 
who, when he was moft wanted, and 
ought to have made a point of being pre- 
fent, to aflift his worfliippers, was afleep, 
or on a journey, or engaged fdme other 
way. See i. Kings, 'xviii. ,/ 

If we apply to Dr. Beattie in this great 
difficulty he tells, us, .p. 49, thalt *'o6m- 

• mon fenfe may languifh for want ofcic-; 

• ercife, as in the cafe of a perfon who^, 

• blinded by a lalfe teligioa, has been lall 
*.his^ days accuftomed. to diftruft his ^ own 

• fentiments, and to receive his creed from 

• the mouth of a prieft.' 

But if this languifhing of common knki 
refembles the UnguifliiiTg of any other 

fenfe, 
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fenfe^ Hhotikl «)f pe3» that the cbtifetjueaeii 
#otikl l» OUT iiciiiig vttry dimly aii4 ob* 
fcurplvirf aft with A wt*J; ej^, orily beaiv 
ing to be .afe4 i«itk gwat eeiidemeia vnA 
caution. But though a weak eye* can* 
HAib^BX a ftrang ligbt; and only aidiAits 
ef faint and indiftiiid vilion; yiet it ex^ 
h&its aB thingst an \d(iidi it is exttrbifed 
tittfy, ^f»i indwif juft|nropoitions»' orvkl^ 
eat iMftohiiig oile thing more than, ain't 
fher. If a bhuI be fia blind that hm cannd 
fiife^ hdbffe^ neitiier can he fcEta* tne» oi 
ao^r otKef objeBi I Qioald, therafoce; 
«xpe6k that, if a man wa^ fa tofeaJty 'dc»* 
piivvei^ of .common fienfe, as not to be abia 
to'diAinguifit tmUx from faHefaood in^ ooa 
cafe^ he would, be equially incapable ^ 
iiifluigMa&ingik in another; and therefore^ 
tfaaaitbci mak iflxk (hould put implicit faidl 
in hiis tpnrft would^ if he washed common 
feiife, be equally kbfurd in his whole cooif 
Au%j which is^ far from being the cafe ; 
fpr ia other rdpefis no nien think or a3 
nore iat»nally than the Roman CathcH 
How then do the afie6tions of thia 
fenfe lefenihle tbofe ofdieothov 
K fenfes ? 
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fefifcs? Thfe anatogy appears to me M 
fail moft eflentially. It^ dbes ii<>t at bW 
tefemble the eye, the ear, the nofe, of 
kny other of the orgaife of fenfe.- 

Since Dr. Beattie; writes with a^.pmfti^ 
eal, and indeed an excellent defigny let us 
cobftderfor a moment^ tlie ptaSiccd inr 
^fikefice of this new, and* ^ me ftrange tioc^ 
trine. A man who finds that he thisks 
differently from the r^ft of mankhid, .wit& 
refpe^lto anyof ihepriikciples whidhDn 
Beattie ihall be]]rleifedito CBllpHmaay^ 
BndJuThdammtal. (fuippofe the . do^triiie of 
human dibistty /or f ta^e the ca& .^ the 
poor prieftrtddeh mortal above pnention* 
ed, who may; with eqdal right conjider 
his^own principles as fahdamental) 'if he 
believes^ with myfelf, and thoie who have 
not yet 'heard of this hew principlie of 
fattb, thdt all juft loiowledge refults ipom 
a juib view of things^ land a comparing of 
jtis idea^; and thati a habit of jufl: thinking 
n5ay be acquired by a<roune ofobferva^ 
tioh andirefle6lion diiiy.perfifted iQ ; and 
confequtotly^ that if he >be in ahienxn^5^ it 
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b in his' own power to let himfelf ri^ht 
(for tha,t| natarally » he has as good a 

power of diftingui(hing truth from falie* 
hood as his neighbours) a man, I fay/ 
who. has th^fe views of the nature of truth, 
and of the faculties by which it is per- 
ceived, riA* encouraged to indulge a free«* 
d«m of inquiry, and to perfift in his in- . 
v^ftigaiioos, though they ihould prove 
yery laboidous« . 
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% Whereas,, if he fliould have read the 
writers on .whom I am animadverting, or 
Br. B^attie Qnly, and, in confequence df 
it, be perfuaided that he perceives all fun- 
4»mc|nfe9lN truths by fomething that is of 
4hc iiattire of "^Jcnfc ; he may, indeed, 
fee jeafon \9. look at any principle pretty 
.atten^y«ly ; .but if, after giving this kind 
Qf attention to it, he perceives that he is 
not affe^d in that inftdntcmeJouSy injiinc^ 
tmy andirr^iile manner that Dr. Reid 
defcribes, he neceflarily concludes that 
either it was not truth that he was con- 
templating, or that he is not one of that 
great majority of mankind yfho are endued 

Ka with 
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vritfa the faculty ^tfaat is neoefEiry to tiie 
perception of k. But which ever ^f thefe 
he concludes to be the^ cafe,-he temks hisj 
attention) fetisfied that Iris view of the 
ob]e£l is coi^ftitutionai and iitemediablis. •' 

And certainly his determinatidn li^ould 
befufficientlyciDUi^nttncedhy pp. JB^attiev 
who fays, p^ 47) tlJ^l: ^ comniofi ^nfe^' 
which, like other inftinfts^, ji»ives('af 
maturity with almofl no care of ours, 
itknriot poffibiy be taught to"^ erne who 
'waiUfs k. * You Snayv' lavs our author^/ 
>. 47, * make hka ^entember aifet of firff 
principles, and fay that he beH^es th<$m,^ 
^even a& yoD 'may te^ch <me bdttt bhtu^ 
to ipeak intelligibly of ccdours and %ht i 
but iiekher totht^oiit «ortx!>' the othei^ 
can you, by ^fiy means, - €o)i^}iHinicate' 
the piculia^r fedijig ^hith idcompatlie^ 
the operation of that faciihy Which iia<*^ 
4UF6 h^s denied iiim. 'A mad<lele£iive'^ 
in common^ ienfe m«ky acquire learning,* 
he may even pbflefs geniUfr t^ a t^rdiittf 
degree, but the defeft of natUi^ he ne-^ 
ver canifup^ly^ A peavili^r modifica-^ 

* tion 
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' tiofli of fibeptidfih, or credulity^ or fc- 

* vkyi will to the end of his life diftin- 

* guifh hinnl from other men/ Then^ af- 
ter nMntiooRiitg the diflfereot degrees m 
Irhich different men are pofleffi^'of com- 
mon fefife, he feys, p. 48, * Thcfe diver- 

* iities are> - 1 think, 10 he refencd, for 
' the mod part, to the orig^n^l conftitu- 
^ tioQ of the mind^ which it is not in the 
^ power of education to alter/ 

Dr. Beattie may imagine, and I believe 
does, that be is ferving the caufe of Ood 
Snd of truth byiuch views of things as 
ijheie; but it appears very clearly to me, 
who have no piretenfions to the common 
leriie thai he defcribes, that, as far as fpe^ 
culation can go, he is fubverting it all. 

I am aware that Dr. Beattie will re-? 
ply, that this doftrine of his concern- 
ing common lenfe is only to be ap- 
plied to^^y? j^ma^/5?^. But who is to 
tell us what are firft principles? The 
man who has from his infancy laboured 
voider a nuilake^ will imagine his moft 

K 3 fun- 
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fundamental errors to be firft principles. 
With apapift, implicit confidence in his* 
prieft, or holy church, which he takes' 
for granted is the ferae thing with faith in 
God and the bible, afis upon his min^ 
aszjifiantarteou/ly and irrej^ibly as' any' 
of Dr. Beattie*s firft principles ; and this 
principle in die poor papift cannot ap- 
pear more abfurd to Dr. Beattie, than 
fome pf Dr. Beattie's firft principles ap- 
pear to me. 

Now who is to help us in this cafe ? 
Muft we, in good earneft, put tke quef- 
tion to the vote, being previoufly affured 
by Dr. Beattie, p. 45, th?Ltagreat ma- 
jority of mankind are poffefled of the true* 
principles of common fenfe, and there- 
fore cannot miftake concerning it ? But 

I appeal from a tribunal whofe decifions 
have been fo unfteady, and may change 
again ; and think that nothing is fo likely 
to ferve our purpofe, and the purpofe of 
truth, as a perfuafion-the very reverie of 
Dr. Beattie's, viz. that the faculty by 
which we perceive truth is *he fartheft 

poffible 
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|>offible from fthy thing that refembles 1 
ftnfc;- that every misfortune we do, or 
tnay labour under, with refpet^ t6 
jui^ment^ is imturafly* remediable; and 
coi^quently that; it - depends upon our- 
felves, as far as any thing of pradical 
importanoe is concerned, to be as wt(e^ 
judidous, and knowing, as any other per^ 
fon wiiatfoeverv . 

viiBrw Seattle feems to jJace the (ame 
CGobfidence in his external fenfes that Drl 
Reid does^ which is much more thaii 
I can perfuade -myfelf to put in them; 
but with ttipeR to the various inftin8iv£ 
principles of truth which our maker has 
arbitrarily annexed to them. Dr. Beattie 
fpeaks fometimes with more caution ; as 
if he had now and then ibme fecret diftruft 
of them. I (hall, with this view , quote 
what he fays of the foundation of rcafbn* 
ing by induaion and analogy. 

' * The inind,Vhe fays, p. 122, * by its 
^ own innate force, and in confequence 
* of 4m irreiiftible and inftinftive impulfe, 

K 4 ' infeirs 
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^ Mifet« ijtee fttOife frWn the paftr ^}ihtn»% 
^ the interveatioa ojf anyfanguon^t. Th^ 

f i^y m tte pafts t^iu^vfooe jthe £su» vqU 
' .owKfaup to ebb an4iQa^< every 4iiy in 
! time to comei^.i* biy no untans » logkal 
! d^uSW of ft coiu:ki6imf]Ott|ms»ife^ 
f Reafoning frosi aoA]f«^4 p« ia&« ^fl«bet| 
' traced up to its fource^ viUbe f<NlH»d in 
* like manner to terminate in a certain in- 
^ ftmc^^e jproi^nfity^. iflipkiifeed iaiiiby 
fsObcimik^i whi<^ toads'^ to esfefiHdDOKi 
^^ fitftilw caiifefli in Tinoikr ciroinfiaiiaEi^ 
f do probably ^Doduce^ . or f will ptioabioei 
f fimUar effe&s. . A ch^* p. ie$^ ^ vho 
f bias been buroied with a red hc^ coad i| 
^ ciu^Ulta avoid toac^ag die flame of* 
fira^k. AnditddfervestD'hetehuiiiQBd 
^ that the judgi»ent a child forans cui the& 
^ o^<;aQon&may a?tie» aiiddFtcUidoesatifir^ 
'pl^yjous «o education and reafonkag^ 
^ and while experibniae is very Umited/ 

It ijs Krx this lafl doUfe: that Dr. Beattie 
fliOMTs his cwtAon, and betrays ]us Aifpi' 

€iiP9 ^ 4iieii^ new praodiikfi. He ^doei 

not 
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IM0t chufetQ^ fay that children jii4ge in 
ilm matuqier with fio experiv%€i ni (M^ 
. MMchf if thfc judgmcfit was |)ropferiy in^ 

bafipeos.to.bertoottotortoiilljr c^nti'aiy t* 
ftl^) but ottly «^Am /A^V a^criencc is 
very limited. But if they had had any 
experience at allj it cannot be faid with 
truth that they wne wiihbut education ; 
im experience is the fchool of nature; 
•nd ito Ak courfe of education we make^ 
imifch ufe of oilr rea/bn, and the power 
^ qfiifiatwn is very bufily employoL 

By th^ fimpte principle <^ th^ aflbcia- 
tkmof ide&$, the idea of the flame of a 
«an(fle i$ intimately aifociated with thfc 
idea f>f the pain which it ha9 occafioned, 
jfifp much^ that ever after they areoonfi.^ 
4ef ed in the cloleft oonneBion, as it were 
the inibparabie parts of the &me thing ; 
ib that whabever recals the idea of the 
jQoe f ecals likewife the idea of the olheir^ 
and a dread of the one Ganacrt be fepa;-^ 
^latttd from a dread of the othtr. 

Suppofing^ 
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Suppofing^ therefore, that the child has 
an averfion to pain, and th^t he is mafter 
of thofe a&ions by which it is avoided, 
he will mechankallyi and infiamly, draw 
back his hand from tbe near approach of 
a Candle, without any intermediate -idek 
whatever. 

As to Dn Reid's general principle, that 
the. kotis of nature ttdll continue (with 
which he (irppoies that the mind of a 
jchijld is infpired) or, as Dr. Beattie hiere 
exprefles it, that^mzT^ caufes, in Jltnilar 
cir cum/lances, will frohahly produce fmr 
tar effcBs^ as a foundation lor its con- 
cluding that a candle which has humed 
hitn once will bum him again, it is not 
certainly at all probable that he has 
the leaft notion of any fuch thing. It is 
a IcHig time before a child attains to any 
fuch general knowledge. Particular fa£li( 
are firft difcbvered, and general propofi* 
uons, or principles; areformed from them. 
But according to the hypothefis of Dr. 
Reid and Dr. Beattie, the mind is, prior 
tp any experience, either furnifhed^ with 

the 
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the general Maxims^ that there arc lawst 
of nature, and that thde laws will con-* 
tinue, or elfe with a thdufand particular 
independent maxims, comprehended tin- 
der that general one. But thefe pro-^ 
vifions are equally unnecefiary, when" 
the fimple law of afibciation of ideas fo 
eafily fupplies the place of them both. 
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€fthe te/timony of tkefcnfes. 

[ npHROUGH a degree of faimefs and 

^ ingenuoufnefs, for which very fhrewd 
difputaots are not always remarkable^ 
Dr. Beattie is no lefs unfortunate with re- 
%eft to that part of his fyftem which re- 
lates to the external fenfes^ than we have 

ieen him to be in the inftances mentioned 
in the laft (edion. He fpeaks in general 

with more confidence dian Dr. Reidhim- 

(elfdoes of hb faith in his e)res, ears, 

nofe^ tafie^ and feeiing (though it is po& 

fible 
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^ble .t^ hi& vrkmg wkh vdre firengih 
and eloquence u^m tbi&fub}e6l may ofliy 
proceed from bxs .having a greater cooi^ 
XMpd of langM^e, and not from a 
0fr^ge|: .(^nvi^ion of mind) hu t then hje 

^WM^Vert^^ lulgpipsiiKh fance/j^r^s, m4 
^c^tifn[is^ a^ in f^i^^ overturn all hi^ 
precc^Li;9g doSrine^ and throw us bad; 
into all our former diftruft of our fenfes* 

* Upon the evidence of the external 
^ fenfesf^e fay^, |n 6g/ "^ hcarajg^leeing, 

• touching, tailing, and fmelling, is 

• founded all onr knowledge of natural 

• or material things.; and therefore* all 
^ conchifions in natural pfaibfefrfiyv aiffl 
I aU thofe prudentiai - cpnljdenitidbs 
^yhich regard^ the px:eiervation .of our 
yho^jf as it isliablfto beaffe%d by the 
5 iei^le qualities of mattex;, mtuii finalljfr 
^ be refolved into this principle^ that 
' things are as ^rjenfei reprt^eni ihem^ 
f When I toueka^Aone., I ai» <x>f&k>us 
^ofii fenfadon^drfediftg m my mittd^ 
f: aceompanied wiih r aii iritiftible bielkC 
ii^tfaai:t)ns%nfiM[i6nkei{<titl$d.by id^a|ipli* 

* cation 
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* cation of «><exteraa3.«Ml1iuid ftiblleM66^ 

* to fotne psurt of my liody . - Thifc beK«f 

* as. oercanly ^ooiiprameft dl|e;>.fiii||iatioi!i^ 

* as theiienbti<mac»ofqp«ntB8 the appltoa- 
' tlobof tbe-ftoaftJtd iii^'^gaiis of felife.' 
^I4u»as jcertaia,' p. 65, ^ tjhatat ttfdi§iik< 

* 1 amii) ii,hou|b, juid^notifr the ppon^iMr* 

* that I fee by the lieht of the fun, and 
*'m)t by: the 'ligllt of a'^^fti^; iliat'f ^^1 
' tb«-g^oi(iyd hakl^utidlM- itfy fe«ii»itt€l 
^-^at 4' kan ^^i^'-«a :-i«a> "iiiatc(?l«t 
'.iUiIe, iks i <:aii be * ol tke triith*^'^ 
< ge^etndd axicrtn, ^n'-bf Jtty 'aenidw^ 
' Irated •donblufion. ni Nliy 1' ^n^ ^^^eiq 
' tain of ti^ (h» ai$ chilly 'ownf^JcllliiiKfe.' 
*jlut I iiiMtm ^0*9^ "^ irg«R«^ itiM 
^^KT isfucba thiii^:«^- tttaitter 'iH^th^ 
*^frcftUi, 0ir'fcven tftttt J-n^lf exitll'> '^ i 

Ail this is perfediy- agrcteable to the 
SQW ^fjfletti^ Mid ah eooitquiei jr (hoit.tea^ 
atid ccmvtoient atie^ it e^mixdy i^/^isMi 
tliofe who are uot dkfpakdlto take qmdi 
|!$iiiifi^ ii» the inveftigaiion <)(f truth i h&l 
kkix^^veAy bot agreeable to tiatarre a«id 
ia^r ^ as^the<)14^o^ad0i%«5^ili2^^ 

ram 
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enrret:'. fo here Dr. Beattie.troald, oot 
help faying, p. 189, . ' ,A diAempeied fenfe, 
' a» well a3 an«o{>ure and imeqiud : me- 
' dium may douhtkft. ceMBomunkite &lle 
♦. feniatjions ; but w^ . tare never .UnpoTed 
t-^poOiby the;o.m ffuMten ofcon^punce* 

ijjipiif I caiki^ly:.cwcQi^;how *tf 
idHS; might have h^arT^ by J)Si> BeaUie 
y^ innof eotly^j apd. widipu^: tl|e .feftft 
^ii^iop that, !^y., caviller, lil^i ipyfelf,- 
could poflfy?,Iy m^e any ufe; pif,jt, ,to )m' 
prejudice i whea^ . in . faft, jjx ^titoUy 
C^veft^^ lu;}.. . ,wh(?l^ . fyitem ^'^m^lidi 
e&xifid,ewie irir l4Ajkn/fi&» as the fiire igitkides 
tpi^th. For certainly, jf they; be j^apa' 
ble of. deceiving }» .M. all* they ,are.. no 
more to be truued without fome guard 
o£ ;a different natukvi. The c inan; vlho is 
iMlder. the deception .has no helpyrvnt 
ikim . to .undeceive Iwnfelf . , .Thws if: all 
inankind faad;jjuindioed eyes^r-they. muft 
have been, undeca.oeceflity of con^sluding^ 
dmt every obje^l was tinged with yellow^ 

and indeed, accordii^g toihiscHOMrfyliemii 

as 
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as explained before^ it would then have 
been fo not in appearance only, but alib 
in^nakfy; nay this wouldhave begun to 
be true, iviieo only a great nuijarify \of 
PMnkind had their eyes thus aflPeded. 



' « 
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i Ourauthofis/ &rther, ibrveryr much 
off his guard upon* this unibr^afie fiib* 
j«ft; as to: alloiiir idiai fibme of ;oub fenfes 
give .m. informatidn that i» .cootmdided 
fayjthe'teftimony of others, r which cer* 
tainiy very ill -^igrees withrlu* Jdea of 
them, as iniallible /guides to. Iradi.t 

* Of magftiitiide^' he feyis^ ^ ii79, / we 
^ judge both by fkf^ ^nd too^h^ : With 
r regard to-mUgjMtude .jvt mitftr there- 
f lQre,« believe: eiitber our fig^t^ or our 
Slouch, c« feft^, 0rn0iiher.„, j:o believe 

* neither is impoffible. . If w^ believe 

* both, we (hall contradi£i durfelves/ and 
at length he d)eterinin^s in favour of the 
tmich. IfifWC;/aft:why w< believe the 
touch rath^ than the fight, he fays» p» 
177, / it is inftin^, and not rea^n, that 
f determineje qie to believeiny touch/ : , 
! But 
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But did libt he that < nraife the fisnfe af 

feeliag maiiMhe £mfe 4pf fight aiTo ; jmdl 
if, a$:ovii2Hitfa6rp»tciidt^ Itt^had defigm 
ed tkais .our fedes^ asjkch^ ;flioi)ki igW(f 
us titift. iQfisrmatiQO . toiiosAsrm^ ^xH^rQ^ 
objefts, would he not have provided that 
their eeftnnohy; flitald haK^ ^teen m'^all 
refpefb ptfffia^^cdnfiAqmF rfisfidttSy it 
is ^viiMiB to Mnark;;fiha«:^iffth0 oye i«lr 
quire to'be^ctthtsdedib^r iifae toucli^ tbj| 
totich may pofiibly require' to Be cdTe^4 
€^by•^bIAethittgelfo^\'^^!Bcattie iii^ 
fay that* dM feme (somgiattfttnfe that bids 
him believe his touch in preference to his 
figKt, '4od «^ «yrreft theieviAjncedfri^ht 
by 'that^'bf^t^ifeh; ill^ieS(«hib tboii'vla 
toucK »iqiiire§ no corW^kin^ "whatever: 
But this ' ieah have weight ' wily wkfi 
thofe ^ho hat^ fkitb%' this* fehie eMb- 
tnonfenfc: * ; o /^ {,, 






I (heufd be glad w^ttik £>n Qeattiiferi 
and ethepS'who admit k' %s a ma!kina(^ that 
things dre tu iheu J^f^^ 
he, wh»t a man of c&mtnon fenfe, ^^d 
altogether ^thout eipdrk8iG& (wfaich. m^ 

deed 
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deed can hardly be the cafe in faft) woul4 
fay. upon looking at a ftraight flick held 
obliquely, with half of it under water* 
Would he not be pofitive that it was bent 
, in the middle ; and would he not have the 
plain teftimony of his 6yes for it ? If you 
(hould take the ftick out of the water, and 
bid him look at it again, and handle it, 
would he not affert the very reverie of 
Dr. Beattie's maxim, viz. that his eyes 
had impdfed upon him^ and that the thing 
was not as hisfenfcs had reprefented it ? 

Do not the bulk of mankind believe 
that tde eiarth is at reft^ and that the futi^ 
moon, aiyl ilars have a diurnal « re volu*- 
^ti^Q ; and have they not the teftimony of 
thfiir fenfes for it ? . They certainly think 
fo. They alfo all believe (as Dr. Reid 
himfelf pretends to believe with them), 
that colour is a property of bodies, apd 
yet are eafily convinced that it is a 
miftake. : , / • . 



. if, aft^r all, it really be a.diftate of 
this new common fedfe^ that, notwith- 

L ftamding 



ftiitidfcg a^ this, thiflgs ftill €rt:€ as ' Oixt 

ferifes repreTetit therti to be, t think thitlft 

thdTe cafes pur comnwwifeirfe is m league 

•with tmt t^thct ferries tto ittipoTe upo* lis, 

and thcTtfore ihat we ire kiflified' iftitx- 

dnaing it, ~a^ weH as them, frofti beisig'th& 
wft of truth* 
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SECTION III. 

Dr, Beattie'jf view of Berkley^j theory. 



TT is duvtous td ^oSsrvt how nttMli 
-*- acqbatittanoe lyeith- wkh trath «mI 
i^yr6r Mibi^Iefs the 4tiAV>«bd4^ <of ^m? 
fox lo rite Mc^, lit the fable of E«^v Wt* 
growboWer bydegrefes> attd eath^coU" 
]toge!s hi$ nefghb«)ttr ito go « few :fte|» ikt^ 

* 

The prmcipfes^ both of Dr. Rdki iwdl 

Dr, Beattie lead them to rejeft Berkley's 

. kyp5(2>t*ie?fis. ftiiefctl)^ «hBir M4idte feh^lne 

*. • • meafiire^ 
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mttfduris^i fuggefted by it ; but Dr. Beattio 
jrifes greatly upon Dr. Reid m his ton^ 
tmd empbafis if pqn this occafion. If Dr« 
JBLicid conquered aod flew his adveriary, 
Pr. Beattie not pnly conquer$9 sind puts 
him to death a fecopd tijnaei but tramples 
upon him. Dr. Reid did not vanquifh 
faun till aftf^r ^ pretty hard combat^ in 
which fottie (kill and dexterity in the ufe 
of hit weapons was cequifite ; but Dr* 
Peaiti^ does h ai once, without giving 
bim aqi oppoitunity pf drawing ip his own 
defenice* ^ear his own account of their 
d^reot «}ode$ of qoodu^ing this con* 
troverfy. 

. ^ Though it be abfurd/ lays Dr. Beattie, 
p.. 29P, ' to attempt a proof of what is 
^ felf^vident, it is manly and meritorious 

* t9 coafiit^ the objeflions that fophiflry 
^ may vrge againft it. This^ with refpe£l 
' to- the fubjed in queftion, has been done 

* in a decifive and mafterly manner by 
^ Jh* Reidt who proves that die reafon- 
' mfgs pf ^e][Mey, and others, concerning 
/ ^ia»ry and iec<Midary qualities owe all 

L 2 ^ their 
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• their ftrength to the ambiguity of words/ 
This,' then, is the manly and meritorious 
condutl of Dr. Reid ; but being only of 
relative ufe and importance, and abfurd 
in it/elfy ^ our author takes a different 
ground ; which he immediately defcribes. 
I have proved that though this funda- 
mental error had never been detefted, 
the philofophy of Berkley is, in its own 
nature, abfurd, becaufer it fuppofes the 
original principles of <?ommon ferife 
controvertible and fallacious ; a ft^o*^ 
fition repugnant to the genius of the 
true' (alias the new) ^ philofophy, and 
which leads to univerfal credulity, or 
univerfal fcepticifm, and confequently 
to the fubverfion of knowledge and vir- 
tue, and' — but firft guefs reader, if ydii 
can, what follows — * the extermination of 
' the human fpecies.' He even fixes the 
time, very nearly, in which this calami- 
tous event would take place. 

Defcribing what he imagined would 
follow if all mankind ftiould, in one in- 
flant, be made to believe that matter has 

no 
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no exiftence, he fays, p. 281, * Doubtlefs 
' this catafirophe would, according to our 

* metaphyficians, throw a wonderful light 
' on all the parts of knowledge. I pre* 

* tend not even to guefs at the member, 
' extent, or quality, of the aftonifliing dif- 
' coveries, that would then ftart forth into 
' view. But of this I am certain, that, in 

* le/s than a month after, there could not, 

* without another miracle, be one humaa 

* creature alive on the face of the earth.' 
» 

Dr. Reid fairly encounters his enemy, 
vanquiflies, flays, and buries him, all in 
their proper order ; but Dr. Beattie begins at 
once with the laft aft of burying, without 
troubling himfelf whether he be dead or 
alive, thinking the aft of burying will 
fuffice for all. This is that curious and 
fummary procefs which Dr. Ofwald is 
taking to rid the world of all dangerous; 
errors in religion. Without givingtiimfelf 
the unneceiTary trouble to argue the mat* 
ter, except for his own amufement, and 
that of his readers, he only throws him- 
felf back in his chair, fliuts his eyes, fees 

L3 them 
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them to ^e abfttitl, <iiid the dclutlort y^^ 
iii(h&<. fhis is indftfed fighting VrIA th* 
tpeax of Ithurid, at the touch of which 
idl impoftate vanifhes*. 

X fhal! qtiote one p^g^ i»of« fr«»iA 
Dr. Beattife on thi& fobjeftj in which he 
felcpt^fles the nature ami fulltiefs 6f his 
perfuafion concerning "tht reAlky of lli6 
hiatiftrial world ^ in a itiahnef that is pecu- 
liarly emphatical, and thetelbte muft be 
very fatisfaftory to men of tq/ie, , who 
can feel the beantie* of fitte writing. 
' That mattet hds a re&i, fepatat*, and 

* indepen^dent exiftcnce,' p. ^6l, * is be-^ 

* lievcd, not becaufe it tati b6 ptOVed by 

* ^tgunient, but btcatife thfe ttjnftkmiott 

* The paffagfe hi Dr. OiVrfd, to v^hfch J hcre^HiKJ*, 
ifc fo very l[^ufio^fl^ that I thin^c m)rifl«Q3bS^ will Mfite-ttt 
pleafed to £ee it quoted in t note oAjfels ptnt ^<ny. reb^^ • 
on Dr. Btattie, thougti he will ikid it quoted agiin in its 
pTopw pbcc. * A real believet,* p. it;^ * t^ll tidt fefpife 
« tibe weU-41ie»At lateuTB d( tfaofe Wlid littrfe tiAaaUrtiADll Id 
^demonftrate th^ primaiy ur^ths )^y«6duti9g ^be|r offM* 
•iiteg to abiurdity ; -but knows, that without t^ieir hejp, 
* he trto, ly aJiii^U 'thimght, Ydvite th'ofc chiifteras to t*hc 
« grdTdl of ^ adftfurdMe^, naitf^, ^t* tonicMfiU 

* of 
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* of oiw iiature isfuch, that wc twrj/!? bc- 
' Ueve in. There i$ here the fimie gtoqnd 
' of belief^ that there h in the ^ fgjjlovring 
^ propofitiom* I cxift; whatever i&is; 
' two and two make four< It is abfuf^^ 

* nay it is impoflible to believe tjhe cojxr 
' trary/ Accordingly^ he fays, M havq 
•* known many who coald not finfwer 
' Berkley's arguments, J never knew or* 

* who bcUeved hi« doSrine.' 

limd* however, tWlhave travelled 
a little farther than Dr. Beattie, for J 
have met with a very ingenious man whqi 
maintained Berkley's do6lrine with great 
ferioufnefs, and I have known ^bers whp 
have pfpoufcd the lame opinion! Bu|: 
perhaps Dr. Beattie may have the indul* 
gence of the Welch jury I have heard of, 
who woald not believe a man who con- 
{eSkd himf^f to be guilty, and &irly ae^ 
quitted him. 

. My friend 9o4 1 uCed %o debate this fub- 
jeQ, Wt for vrfint of being acquainted with 
ibe pripQpIesofMeflrs.Reid, Beattie, 9nd 

L 4 Ofwald* 
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OfwaM, I was glad to plead for the exiftence 
of the* material world only as the moft pro* 
bable hypothefis to account for appear- 
ances, and never thdught of there being' 
the fame kind of evidence for it, as of twd 
and two being equal to four. Had I 
been acquainted with thefe new princi- 
ples, I might have faved myfelf a great 
deal of trouble ; but I am apprehenlive 
that I (hould hardly have efcaped a great 
deal of ridicule ; and we ought not to 
forget that ridicule has been deemed ihe 
te/i of truth as welt as this new commort 
fen|e: I think with equal reafon, and I 
flatter myfelf that the reign of this new 
Ufurper Will not be much longer than that 
of his predecefFor, to whom he is very 
nearly related* 

In this fome may think that I only 
mean ta be jocular, but really I airt feri- 
ous. Why was ridicule ever thought to 
be the teft of truth, but becaufe the things 
at which we can taugh were fiippofed to 
be fo abfurd that their falfehood was 
felf-evident ; fo that there was no occa- 

fion 
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fion to examine any farther ? We were 
fuppofed to feet them to be falfe; and 
what is a feelivg biit the afieSion of a 
fenfeP In reality, therefore, this new 
do^lrine of. common fenfe being the ftan- 
dard of truth is no other than ridicule 
being the ftandard of truth* > The words 
are different, but not the things. I (hould 
be glad to fee fo acute a metaphyfician as 
Dr. Reid, fcJ fine a writer as Dr. Beattie, 
and, to adopt Dr. Beattie*s compliment, 
fo elegant an author as Dr. Ofwald, fepa« 
rately employed to afcertain the precife 
difierieuce between thefe twofchemes. 

■ 

In my opinion the chief difference, be- 
fides what I faid above, confifls in this, that 
the one may be called the fenfe of truths 
and the other \ht fenfe offalfehood. There 
is alfo fome doubt whether Shaftefbury 
was really in €amfeft in propofing ridicule 
as the teft of truth. Many think that he 
never could be fo abfurd. Whereas there 
can be no doubt but that this triumvirate 
of authors are perfeftly ferious. There 
is, however, another difference that will 

ftrongly 
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firaogry recommend the claims of com^ 
inoQ fenie in preference to thofe of fi4ir 
€uk, yfhkh k, that i^s wa$ advatic^d in 
fapport of infidejky^ but Mi^^ in fupfK>it 
of reiigion. But I Ihoiiid thmk that . 
the greater weight we have to fuppori:^ 
the ftronger buttref&s Mne ihould uf^. 

Iq remarking upon Dr. Reid^ I pointed 
out the inconclufiveneffi of the confer 
quences he drew from Berkley « hypi> 
thefis. Dn 3eattie fays the iame thipgf 
after him, but with confiderahle ifliprover 
ments in point of di6lio|n and energy, an<^ 
with an air of much greater (erioufnejQ^ 
with refped to rdigion^ which ?ppea|i^ to 
fne to have nothing to do in the bulinief^^ 
J do not wonder^ however^ at Dr, 
Beattie's zeal in the cafe, when he im^ 
gmed that (b much depended upoi) it^ . 
mxy moK than I do 91 Don <^i¥Qte'^ 
hemic enthufe^, when he m^ook ians ^ 
for caftles, a flock of (hoep for an ttwsf^ 
ana a baihers bafim fys Mamfarinos 
iidijQiet. 

^ Sure/ 
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* Sure/ fay« bur author, p. 283^ * the 
"^ lawis of nature are not fuch ti^xfles as that 
f h muft be a matter of perfei^ i&difFerenos 
^ wiiedier we a3 or think agreeable to 
^ them or no.- I chink if I had not ap^ 
prized niy irader df k before hand, he 
would not have guefTed that, in this 
ibieauii fentence, our. author had nothing 
in view but dm fame innocent theory of 
Berkley ; and tTpemUy if he had not 
Icfctk, in the preceding quotati<xi, that the 
vefy extermination of the hum(Mjfw:ies 
is the confequence of this fame fcheme ; 
which appears to me to be as complete 
raving as any thing in Don Quixote 
himfelf. 

Our author farther fays, p. 289, ' Berk- 
^ ley's doftrine is fubverfi ve of man's moft 

* important interefts, as a moral, intelli- 
' gent, and percipient ' being. I doubt 

* not,' fays he, ib. * but it may have over- 
f.'caft many of his, days with a gloom, 

* which neither the approbation of his 

* confcience, nor the natural ferenity of 

* his fcmper could entirely diffipate/ 

Now 
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Now I can fee nd difficulty in conceiving 
that I myfelf might > have adoptcfd this 
opinion, and yet have been very eafy, 
chearful, virtuous, religious, and happy, 
in the full expeftation of a reftoration tq 
a future life, as real as that which I enjoy 
at prefent, and in circumftances infinitely 
fuperior. In fo very different ligh^ do 
we fometimes fee the fame thing, though 
we are all, at lead we all think ourfelves, 
pofTeffed of this fame infallible ftandard 
of truth, viz; ciymmon faifc. 
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SECTION IV. 

2)r. Beattie'j account of the Jour ce of mo- 
ral obligation, and of the fundamental 
principles of religion. 

TTITHERTO I muft acknowledge 
^^ that I have not always been able to 
refift the temptation to divert myfelf with 
my author's Qttixotifm. For, ferious aS 
he himfelf has been, his adventures hav^ 
fometimes appeared laughable enough to 
me. But I muft now begin to be a little 
riiore ferious, becaufe I apprehend the 
confequences are fo. For bur author^ af- 
ter having made his common fenfe the 
tejl of truth, proceeds to tnake it the 
ftandard of moral obligation,' exprefsly 
excluding all reafoning upon the fubje6l. 

* They,' fays Dr. Beattie, p. 74, mean^ 
ing mankind, ' believe a certain mode of 
' conduft to be incumbent upon them in 
* certain circumftances, becaufe a notion 
' of duty arifes in their mind when thejr 

• * con- 
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contemplate that condud in relation to 
thofe circpn>ftap(ses; I opgHt to be 
grateful for a favour received. Why ?' 
.be;caufe myconfcience tells mefo. How 
do you know that you ought to do that 
of which your confcience enjoins the 
performance? I can give no further 
rcafon for it liutriyjrf^ th^aitfuch ifi mj 
duty. Here the invefligairah miift ftt^p ; 
or if carried a little further, it muft re'* 
turn to this points I looow thdt I nought. 
to do irhat my confcience ienjoin^ ber 
fTdiife C^d i$ tl|e sutftmr of my <woflit»- 
;tiop^ 9fid 1 ol?ey his /wUl when I aft »c* 
cording to the prmcipl^s of my opi^flattK 
tion^ Why tjio you ohcy the w JHl irf 
<Jod.? BeeMJb it is my duty* Hew 
icnofvv you that?. Becaufe n^y coofweijce 

* ■ » ' • • •^ » , 

In any other cafe, therefore, if a man 
JefilsfhsLi ^ny tbifig is his duty^ of^ ybtch 
is the f^ai^ t^g with iriefpeft to Imakli^ 
lf he ihinkd he feeli^ it, ha is»s m<tcaf&Qfi^ 
to t/Touble him^lf with €%mik^mg iot^ 
^e^ ground of th^ feeling. lie xm^ 

, follovr 
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ibilov it without hefitatbti, or rdbrve^ 
So that ev^ the poor piteft-ridden mor-r 

M abote ^nentioned will be juftified, ifi 

at the command of hk$ f hofily fapenor, 

he murders hi^ heretical neighbour ; for 

had fas gqrne tJ^e roond ef the felf-exa- 

minatioE deiciibeid by Or. Beatdie, \% 

would have been like traMUiti^ roUB4 

tbt World fpr aothici^ but to come to the 

fiuae place &^m whkh ^ GtK outj viz. Jit 

Judging in the firft u^i laff kiftance 
by Mi&cejheh^g^ in is impol&ble to dk&ki* 
gaiOk tl^ injun£ii9iis of a wdl-Mforit^d 
bom thdc ^f {^ ill^n/ermed oosakvencci 
Maiiy^ I doubt not» have, felt as real re^ 
fnorfe vftm the Onidllion ofa ftqfierfticious 
tegem oo y^ aad hdwe been as > unhappy iik 
CQi&queflce tif k^ asdvey ha^ ever beeit 
for the negled of the m(A important 
moral duty. As, on the other hand, 
they liave lek as real 4ktisfaAion after 
€M»feirittg4& a^^eft, attd temng recerved 
his dbflbhitMn^ as odieis have felt from 
tlie «0nfcipu£M& of genuikte jxsfexxtspc^i 
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dr oF a Well fpent life* r Yea fome, I 
am perfuaded, halve fejt fts*|*€rfe6lly eafy 
at a Portugufefe oEtojFfdttkj as if they had 
been ghrifyvngGodin zny other manner, • 

• « * (i 

Not content with this; Dn Beanie 
fcruples not to' reft all the future hopeA 
and expeftatiotts of mian, -ais derived 
from religion, on the foundatioil of tfai^ 
lattie principle of common lenfe. * .Scep^i 

* tics/ fays Dr. Beattie, p. 113, ' may 

* wrangle, and mockers may blafpheme ; 

* but the pioiis ittan knbWs,- by evidence 
^ too fublime for their cpmprehenfioti J 

* that his afifeSiotis afe- not mifplaced; 

* and that his hopes ChaH not be difap- 
^ pointed; by evidence which to every 

* found tnind is fully latiifaftwy, but 
^ which to the humble and tender hearted 
'is altogether 1 overwhelming, kieliftible, 
^ and diyinfii/ . , . . * * 

With whatevei? feelings Dr. Beattie 
might compoie this paragraph, . it ftrikes 
me as containing matter that is exceed- 
ingly dangerous and alarming ; fetting 

afide 
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aiide i3I resdcming about the fundamental 
principles of religion, and .making w^y. 
for all the extravagancies of credulity, 
cathiiftafim, and myiUcifm. 

The pitnaay pirftLofian that our religi** 
0US q0^€dions are, net mifplwtd^ and that 
our hopes Jhall ?Dot be difappainted^ evi* 
dently fuppofes .the belief of the being, 
the peifeftiimsj «k1 moral attributes oF 
God^ arid a ftate of future retribution ; 
and whali^ of evidence has Dr. Beattid 
^oken of m nerwhelrmng, and zTreftfiihle^ 
bot this of common fienle .^ the effe£^s of 
idnch'l^«alvays defcribes in that ftyle^ 
and to which he had before applied thofe 
veiy.qiithets^ and^others- of a fimilar im^ 
port. And yet this common fenfe appears 
to me, and to others^ who feem to be in 
om fober fenies, to be vtry infufficient 
for th& purpofe ; though £>r. Ofwald has 
attempted to prove at large, and ih de- 
taS, a^ the particulars which Dr. Beattie 
4Uily aflerts in grofs^. But I am afraid 
Aat, after ail: his pious pains, the evi* 

be found to be what Dn 
. M Beattie 
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Beattie here fays of it, toafvhtime for twf 
cojnpTchenfion. 

That our author imagined he had fiiflSk 
clently eftabliflied fome very important 
religious and pra6iicai principles^ is evi- 
dent from what he fays in the conclufion 
of his work, where he is reciting his 
achievements in it. * That the human 
' foul h a real and permanent fubftance/ 
he fays, p. 491 5 ' that God is infinitely 

* wife and good, that virtue and vice are 
' effentially different, that there is fu^ a 

* thing as truth, and that man, inmany 

* cafes^ is capsJ^le of difcovering it» are 
^ fome of the principles which this book 
^ is intended to vindicate from the ob* 
f je£lions of fcepticifm/ 

, Now I do not reeoIle6i, after reading 
Br. Beattie s book through (with how 
much attention and care let the reader 
judge) that he has attempted a demon* 
firation of the human foul being a rational 
and permanent fubftance, of the infinite 
tieifdom and goodnefs of God, that virtue 

and 
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and vice are effentially different,, &c. by 
any proper medium of proof whatever; 
but only, if he has proved them at all, by 
an appeal to this. principle of common 
fenfe^, which is faid to aflure us^ without . 
rea/kning^ that (itch and fuch docirines 
are true. 

X, 

\ 

Alfo, though Dr. Beattiie has not taken 
the fame large field of argument that Dr. 
Ofwald has dcme, thinking probably that» 
after him^ it was unneceffary, yet he quotes 
from him with refped^ and no. doubt 
with intire approbation (or why did he 
quote him zx all ?) a pafTage in which he 
not only allerts the propriety of defend-- 
ing primary tmths on the fble authority 
'afcominon fenfe, but vindicates the doing 
of it with a peculiar m;^^^, and without 
much delicacy. And I have already 
fhewn in what an exferifive fenfe Dr. Of- 
wald confiders the primary tmths of reli- 
gion, a fenfe with which Dr. Beattie couM 
not be uoacquaintedc 
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Dr. Beattie's quotation, in i^hidicatioH 

of his vehemence of ejipreflioj^ in thb 

treatife, is as follows, fk 5 1 2 ; ^ Thejne 

^is no fatisfytng the ^tnatids ofifalfe' 

, ^ delicacy, fays an efegaifit ariA pk>us"au- 

* thor,,becaufe they ate not rtgvil^ted by 

* any fixed ftandard. But a man of cari- 

* dour and judgment will allow that the 
tbafhftil timidity, praftifed by thofe who 
^ put therofelves on a leVfel with tb^-ad- 
^^ verfaries of ripKgion, wo^M illli^om^ 
^one who, Reclining all disputes, aflertsr 
^ primary truths on the authority of com- 

* mon fenfc ; and that wh^oever pleads 

* • the caufe of rieligion in this way has a 

• right to aflume a firmer tone, and to 

• pronounce with a more decifive air, • i4€>t 
^ upcm the ftrength of his own jiidgment, 

• hut on the reverence due fro*i all taan- 
^ kind to the tribunal to which he appeals. 

• O/zjuald's appeal in behalf of rdigion, 

• p. 14/ Thefe gentlfemen, therefore,' 
having difcarded all pretences- to^ ¥ea/bnr 
ingj think themfejv*s juftiSfed in ^S£- 
carding all good rmnnetSy and in af- 

'•^^ fuminjp 
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fuming ' an arro^nce and infolencc' 
which does /riot become us popr rea- 
foners. A happy privilege truly! 

From thefe circumilances it appears to 
me to be impoflible not to ponclude, 
that Dr. Beattie approved^ in the main, 
of what Dr. Ofwald had written. In^ 
deed, writing upon this fubje6i,.and men- 
tioning him at all, it behoved him to 
have guarded his readers againft his 
dangerous extravagancies, if he had not 
gone the fame lengths himfelf. His can-> 
did letter to me, however, which the 
reader will find at the end of this book, 
makes me conclude, that he does not noxo 
approve of Dr. Ofwald's writings ; and 
I hope that, after more refleflion, he will 
acknowledge that he has given hij ab* 
furd and dangerous principles too much 
countenance by what he has written 
himfelf. 
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SEC T I O N V. 

Dr. Beattiei view of the doSrine of 

neceflityi 

A FTER the very fevere and injurious 

-^^ treatment that Bifliop ^ Berkley's 

amufing theory has met with, it cannot 

be expefted that the do£irine of necejfity^ 

which, like many other very good things, 

has had the misfortune to fall into the 

hands of fome unbelievers, (hould efcape 

Dr. Seattle's cenfure ; efpecially as, like 

other great truths, removed from the 

conception of the vulgar (as that of the 

revolution of the earth upon its axis) 

it neccflarily {lands expofed to Ibmc^ 

plaufible, but fuperficial, objeftipns^ 

There is, at the bottom, however, fome- 

thing fo ingenuous in Dr. Beattie, that 

notwithftanding the vehemence of his 

aflertions, he has not been able to conceal 

evident marks pf (he impreffion that has 

been made upon him by die arguments x>f 

the NecefTarians, Thefe, I doubt not, 

have 
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liave had no fmall influence in determining 
him to fhut his eyes do obftmately, to 
diiclaim all argumeni upon the fubje6l5 
and to take refuge in his moft convenient 
and never failing principle of camrnqn 
fmft. 

Both the thorough fatisfaflion that 
Dr. Beattie has in his own principles^ 
and the manner in which he attained and. 
preferves that fatisfaftion, notwithftand- 
ing the unanfwerahU arguments (as he 
can hardly help acknowledging) of the 
KecefFarians^ may be leen in the follow- 
ing quotations, which I can read and 
tranfcribe without feeling myfelf more 
offended than I (hould be at bearing any 
perfon affert his full conviftion of thf 
earth fiandvng fiill ; being fiiUy (atisfied 
with'the evidence that I have of the very 
fuperficial grounds on which his opinion 
has been formed* . 

* My intention/ p. 295, ^ is to treat 
* the doftrine of neceflity as I have 
**treated that of non-exiftcnce of matter, 

M 4 * by 
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by inqainng whether the one be not, as 
well as the other, contrary to cotomon 
kijtk, and therefore aUurd. fiothdoc^ 
trines/ p. 366, * are repugnant to the 
gen^-ral belief of inankind, both^ 00c* 

^ withftanding all the efforts of the fubtjeft 
fophiftry, are ftill incredible ; both are 
fo contrary to nature, and to the condi* 
tion of human beings, that they can- 
not be carried into praftice, and (6 con* 
trary to true philofophy, that they can- 
not be admitted into fcience ; without 
bringing fcepticifm along with than, 
and rendering queftionable the plaineft 
principles of moral tmth; and the very 
diftinftion between truth and falfehood. 
In a wdrd, we have proved that com- 
mon lenfe, as it teaches us to believe, 
and be affured of the exiftence of mat- 
ter, dotb alfo teach us to believe^ and be 
affured, that man is a free ag^nt. My 
liberty, in thefe inftances,' p. 295, ^ I can- 
not prove by argument, but there is not 
a truth in geometry of which I am more 
certain/ Speaking of the fame thing, 

he fays, p. 311, ' Some philofophers 

* want 
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♦ want to prove what I know by inftinft 
^ to foe Qnqueltionably certaiiu I am as 
< conicious/ p, 7Q, * that fomc ^6lions 

* aite in my power, and that others are 
^ not, &c. as I am of my own exiftence.' 

I have no occaiion to enter into a 4i^ 
tcuflion of this queftion with Dr. Beattie* 
Indeed, I am precluded from doing it ; 
for what can it avail to argue with a man 
who declares- that he will neither argue 
himfelf nor hear the arguments of others 
upon the fubjeS:? But to anfwer this 
very pertinacious believer, in fomething 
of his own way, I will tell him that, if I 
Were to . take my choice of any metaphy.- 
fical queftion, to defqid it againft all op- 
|>ugner$, it fhould be this very abfurd and 
obnoxious doftrine of ntcejfity^ of the 
faliehood of which our author is as cer- 
tain as he is of hi^ own exiftence; There 
is no truth of which I have lefs doubt, and 
of the grounds of which! am more fully 
fatisfied; and I am likewife fully per- 
filaded, not only of the pcrfeft innocence^ 
but alfo of the happy moral iVjfluenceo^ 

it# 
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it. Ipdeed, there is no abfurdity more- 
glaring to my ixnderftandmg than the no^ 
tion of philqfophical liberty ; an4 0^^* 
ing as Dr« Beattie does of Berkley's the- 
ory) of more dangerous confequence* 
But I have long learned to entertain no 
^reat dread of opinions theoretically dan* 
gerous^ and to repeat what I have faid 
upon a former occafion, ^ Ntftwithftand* 
' ing fome fefts do, in words, fubvert the 

* foundations of all virtue, they have al* 

* ways fome falvo whereby they preferve 
^ a regard to it, and in reality enforce it. 
' Such a foundation has the God of na- 
^ ture laid for the praSice of virtue in 
^ our hearts, that it is hardly in the power 

* of any error in our heads to erafe it/ 
Difcourfe on the Lar^s Supper 9 third 
edition^ p. 107 

What cQuld lead Dr. Beattie to quotei 
Dr. Hartley upon the fubje6l I cannot 
tell, as he does not propofe to enter into 
any difcuffion of the queftion, except it 
was to take an opportunity of coHtradi£l- 
ing him in his appeal to experience with 
relation to it. * In all my experience/ 

fays 
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fayshe^ p. 333, ' I have nev«r been con- 
' fciou^ of any fuch neceffity as the an* 
* thor (Dr. Hartley) fpeaks of/ But fo 
very little attention did Dr. Beattie give 
to any t hing like req/aning on this fubjed, 
or even neceflary explanaticms of it^ that 
though Dr. Hartley, in the very paiTage 
that Dr. Beattie quotes from him, gives 
a very accurate ftate of the queftion, de- 
fining philofophical liberty to be a power 
of doing different things, the motives, or 
previous circurnftances, remaining precifefy 
the fame, all that our author fays upon 
the fubjeft (hows that the liberty which he 
contends for is the power of doing what we 
plecfe, or will, which Dr. Hartley is far 
from denying. 

It makes me fmile, and I am confident 
it muft make others fmile/ who fhall read 
both thefe writers, to find Dr. Beattie 
calling Dr. Hartley a fanciful author. 
To judge by the ftyle and manner of the 
two writers, I think any indifferent perfon 
would fee that ferious and difpalTionate 
argument was with Dr. Hartley, and fancy 
and imagination wholly with i)r. Beattie* 

There 
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There is fomethmg very fingular in the 

manner in which Dr. 3eatCi^ treats this 

fubjed: of n^ceffity; firft difdaiming ali 

reafoning about it, then, from his natu^ 

ral ingenuoufnefsi not being able intirely 

to fatisfy himfelf with this condu6l, half 

hinting at fome objefiions, and fubjoin* 

ing fome half anfwers to , them ; then ac^ 

knowledging that the arguments on both 

fides come at lafl to appear unar^werahk^ 

p. 362, and fo reverting to his common 

fenfe again ; juft as he did in his account 

of the foundation of moral obligation, in 

which he both began and ended with an 
appeal to the fame common fenfe. 

Among other things, our author 
gently /touches upon the objection to the 
contingency of human aftions from 
the doftrine of the divine pre/cience. la 
anfwer to which, , or rather in de/cant^ 
irig upon which (thinking, I fuppofe, 
to chufe the lefs of two evils) he 
feems to make no great difficulty of re^ 
jefting that moft effential, prerogative of 
the divine nature^ thoujgh nothipg can ba 

more 
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labre fiilly afcettained by independent 
^dciice from revelaifon, rather thfin 
give up fais darling hypothefis of human 
liberty; fatisfying himfelf with obferving*; 
p. 352, that • it impKes no refleftion on 

• the divine- power, that it cannot pcrfoi m 

* impofflbilities/ In the very fame)inan^ 
ner he might make himfelf perfe6lly eafy 
if his hypothefis (houid cqmpel him t0 
4eny any other of the attributes of God| 
or even his very being, fo* what refleftioil 
is k upon any perfon that tilings impbflt^ 
bk caiiinot be* Thiis our author, in the 
blihd rage of difputktion, hefitat&s 'not 
to 'deprive the ever bleifed God of that 
very attribute by which, in the books' oi 
IcriptUre, he exprcfsly diftittguifties hirti-^ 
felf from all falfe Gods, and than which 
nothing can be more effcntially neceflary 
to the government of tlie univerfe, xstlbet 
than relinquifti his fond claim to *thff 
fancied privilege of felf-determinaiion^ 
a claim which appears to me tolie juft as 
abfurd as thalt of/df-exifience^ and 'which 
couM not poflibly do him any good if he 
had it. 

Terrified, 
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Terrified^ however, as I am wifling to 
fiippofe (though he does not exprefs any 
Tuch thing, as he feems to be ready^ 
upon any emergency, with all the^aT^- 
frlhd in the world, to ftrike from his creed 
the doftrin'c of the divine prefcience) at 
this confequence of his fyftem, he thinks, 
with thofe who maintain the doSrine of 
at • trinity of perfons in the unity of the, 
divine effcpce, and with thofe who aflerl 
the do6lrine of tranfubjiantiaiiony \ to 
fiielter himfelf in the ob/curity of his fub- 
jeft ; faying, p. 353, that ' we caim6t 

* comprehend, the manner in which the 

* divine being operates/ But thi? refuge 
|s equally untenable in all the cafes, be* 
caufe the things themfelves are, in theil 
own nature, impoffible, and imply acont* 
tradi£lion. I might jufl as well fay thati 
tho^gh to us, whofe underftandings are 
ip limited, two and txM appear to makp 
no more than^^z^r ; yet in the divine mind, 
^e comprehenfion of which is infinitsi 
into which,' however, we cannot look* 
and concerning which it is impollible^ 

and 
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jinil eviRn dan^rous to form ccHije^kures^ 
ibey .may msiiitfive. 

' Were I poflefled of Dr. Beattie's 

talent of declamation, and had as Iklile 

fcruple to m^ke ufe of it, what might I 

not- fay of the abfurdity of this way of 

talking, and of the horriUe immoral con^^ 

fe^ences of denying the fore-knowledge 

^f God P I fliould foon make om authot 

and all his adherents as black as atheifts/ 

The very admiffion of fo untra6lable a 

principle ^% contingency into the nniverfe 

would be no better than admitting the 

Manichean dodrine of an independent 

wil principle; nay it would be really of 

worfe confequence ; for the one might be 

contit^led^lnit the other could not. But 

I thank God my principles are more ge* 

nerous, and I am as far from afcribing to 

Dr. Beattie all the real confequences c^ 

his do£lrine, (which, if he could fee with 

Wff eyes, I believe he would reprobate as 

heartily as I do myfelf) as I am from ad« 

mitting his injurious imputations with x^ 

f|>eft to mine. 

Not- 



*' 
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Notwithftaiiding Dr* Beattie; (SmMing^ 
ifi the folidity of bis aH(B.!judg0rant||f 
ftrengthened by the fan6lion of a great 
majority, of .tkankindy is plpa&d to call 
Uti Hartley a fancifuL avikar, he ddea 
vouclv&fe, atr<thc fame tim^^ to call him 
an ing€rdims'9;fid ioortky one^ which^ c«h»t 
fidering the hoirrid confeque^es he .de^ 
duces from his princi|^f mttft argue. K 
great deal of candour. ' Bmt^ indeejdl/:! 
think it abfolutely impoffible fox atiy per«» 
fon to. read his Obfcrmtiomon man, «tt^ 
not lay^ drOwn the book with th^ fuUeft 
conyiclioQ both of jthe aidaziiig compre* 
henfivenefs^ and ftren^h: of hia mind (t6 
which the tiriflsng epithet oC ingeniotis ig 
very inadequsoe) and of the piety ^ beMir 
volence and fe£):itude of his hearts. AH 
who vrcrc acquainted if ith him join their 
teilimoity to this internal ei^idefice from 
his writings* 



Without^ however, attempting to 
<jount for this, or any fa6ls of the lanie 
kind/ our author takes it for granted, pj; 
473, 351, thatthedoftrine drneceffity.is 

incon<* 
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inconfiftent with the firft principles of na- 
tural religion. After enumerating a 
number of abfurd and atheiftical tenets, 
he fuihs up fhfe whole with faying, p. 3175 
' and now the liberty of the human 
^' will is queftioned and debated. What 

• could we expeft but that itlBiould Ihare 
•the fapiefate?' * To believe/ fays he, 
p. 355, ' that' the diftates of confcience 
^ are fal(e> unreafbnable, or infignificant, 

• is one certain effea of my becoming a 
•" £atAliA, or eVfen fceptical with regard to 
'goioral liberty.* If L could think that 
ihisL would be the confequence, I Ihould' 
be! very forry to hear of Dr. Beattie's 
changing his fentiments on this fubjea;' 
but we knt)wvery little of our own hearts, 
and what we (hould think, feel, or do, in 
very new fituations . For my o wn^ part^ 
I doubt not but that this very change of 
opinioii which he dreads fo much (if it be 
not 'too late for him to bear the fliock 
that fo total a revolution in his fyftem of 
thinking would occafion) would bear a 
very favourable* afped on his virtue, and 
even make him a better man than he is at 

N '' prefent j 



1 



pr^fent j though, hy 4JI 9(3COusil$, he is ji 
veiygppdoBp. 

As to the hackneyed <;^€6{i(Mi to thfi 
da^ne ^fnecelfity^ froi9 i^.^rog incoa- 
fiiif 9t with th« idea of vktiie »nd vice, as 
iffiplyiog praife W4 l>iame. it nor be 
fuUy reported upp^tts op^^mesvU* For 
^ to their hoaxed yaif-4dfrmning pmer, 
(v£ie the tbin^ p(#t»le in M^t And dtd 
ilPt iraply an dafvirciity) f^y whicjh sh^y 
pretend to hs^ve a power pf si^ipg kdc- 
pendentjy of every tjiing. ihM i?pni» m*-' 
der the defcriptio» pf m^e^ J firrupie abt 
to fay, that « i$ as Ibneim fo &/&ry idea 
of virtcie or vice, praife or i)}««ie» i^il^e' 
grofTeft kipd of mechanic* /thftt the jnoft- 
blundering writer in dpfence of Kberty 
ever aO:nUe4 to the advpcaites ibc moial . 
neceflity. 

It is true that, ftri6ily fpeaJkivg* tha 
dofirine of necei&ty would oblige: a iii«n< 
to depart £rom the comnipn Imgntige in 
(peaking of human a£iion$ ; but this makes^ 
np ch^gage with re^6i ^. Im conduS:^' 

The 
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Thte irefy fame is the cafe with refpeft to 
the do6hiiie of the fun jtanding JlilL 
f hilofophers tife the language of the 
vulgar with refpeft to this fubjeft, and 
even think with them too, except in 
their clofets, and when they are explicitly 
^tending to it. Copernicus and Newtori 
th6itofelvcs, I will ventute to fay, not only 
iaOlted of thfe fun rifing and felting, but, 
in ifurr trrdinaiy t&nceptiom, had the very 
llimfe ideas that i, dOihmpn tarmer annexes 
lo thofe words. So alfo it is impoffible 
ihat, with refpeft to common life, a ne- 
eeflkHan fliould have any other Ideas to 
tfie Wotds praife and blame (which how- 
ever ate equally foreign to both the 
fchemes of liberty and neceffity, philofo- 
phically and ftriftly confidered) than 
Other people have, and he will be in- 
fii^renced as much by them. And as to 
the different views that. he will be able to 
take of thefe things in contemplation^ they 
appear to me only to remove virtue from 
one foundation to place it upon another^ 
much broader and firmer. Our conduft 
depends not upon what wfc think out con- 

' N 2 ftitutiott 
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ftitutiott to be, but npont what it really -^f. 
But upon this fubieft I refer to Dn 
Hartley, both for argument^ and example^ 

Upon this, as upon a former occa^q^ 
i cannot help obferving what differeijt 
company land Dr. Beaj:tie ha^ve kept. .Vl 

* have found/ fays he, p., 344, * all th^ 

* impartial, the moll fagacious, and worr 
, * thy , part ^f mankind, eijemiies to fatality 

^ in their hearth/ On, tte , contrary, ^ 
confiderable majority of my acquaij^ 
tance, men p( whpfe , underftanding an^ 
hearts not myfelf oply, but all who know 
them /have the higheft opinion, have 
been, ahd are, confiriped neceffa^ians. , 

Foi; my own part, ' if I . might be al- 
lowed to', follow Dr. Beattie's example 
m appealing to my own' experience, I 
would tell him that 1 embraced the doc- 
trine of neceffity from the time that I firft 
ftudied the fubjeft ; I have been a firm 
believer of it ever fince, without having 
ever entertaihed the leaft fufpicion *of 
there being any fall^y belonging to it ; 

/ I meditate 
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I meditate frequcfntly upon it, .and yet 
evety confideration of it, and every view 
df things fuggeftefd by it, appears to me 
to give an elevatiob to tke fentiments, the 
moft exalted conceptions of the great 
author of nature, and of the excellence 
and perfeftion of his works and defigns, 
the greateft purity and fervor to our ^ 
virtue, the moft unbounded benevolence 
to our fellow creatures, the moft a^-dent 
zeal- to fefrve them, and the taoft ilnre-^ - 
ferved and joyful confidence in divine 
providence, with refpeft to all things, 
paft, prefent, and to come* 

' • - * . . 

In fliort, I have no conception that 
the man whofe mind is capable of enter- 
taming, and duly contemplating what is. 
called the doftrine of neceffity, and it? 
genuine confequences, as unfolded by 
Dr. Hartley, can be a bad man; nay 
that he can be other than an extraordi- 
nary good one. I am confident that I 
fhali improve myfelf continually by fre- 
qti^ent axidjieady views of this, fubjeft, 
and fuch as are conne£kd wilh it^ and ^ 

N3 by 
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by bekig aSuat^d by them nvore ihfta I; 
hqtve been* It ifi ime that \ had tlM& imr 
fpe^kable happin.e& of a veiy ftiiS wd 
religioua education ; hu^ QotninAh&iQdw^ 
thisi ha4 the ^o&imi^ ol" iKtc^fiSty, vt 
reality, any iiwnoral tencfeancy,. I ai« po* 
fitive it would have done met ao m^ffiMr 
bk injiby at the time tliat.I adopted) it. 

Let Dt. fieJittie vefte^ v9/>vi tbde- 
. thin^ vnih the^caaidQur t^ Ian w^liji^ 
to think ia naMual to him,, and ( dMNi 
not he will feel himfelf d^SfokAUki^Wj^ 
fome of the harih thinga that: hjiye 
dropped from him on this fubje3. 

That my reader may ei^py ths pfeflr 
fure oicantrajt k a hi^er degi^^ I ftgll 
fubjoin to diis &3ioo a few exArai^s &QOt 
Mr. Jcmathan Ediwartls^ Uk which he (£8^ 
pisefles hi& opidoii; of the lUi&vousablA 
tendency of the doftriae q£ phih>fopW- 
cal liberty, which, he calls the Aifmimimk 
do6lrine witih cefpe6l ta vjxts^ aod t^ 
gion, &c. ia his Tref&ifs^ m, ff€t mil; 
which 1 had not xead tili» a&er: ^ whc^ft 

of 
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of this book, and* eVen the preface, ex- 
<icpt the paragra'^h refathig to it, was 
tranfcribed for the prefsr. 



»lt U« 'U 



pr. 267, ^'MAissk fiisi^ examined, and 
^puKfeed inr.didiv demoniCrsfbi® conib- 
^ quekicds,^ A» evidenxly fiiuc all vmad 
'(MM) of flis worlds a«id< make it im- 
^ptiffibte duM there ftiouldeverbe any 
^ fittch 4Mng, im^ any cafe; or that any fucH 
^ iSm^ fik>itld evtfv be cbticeived of. For 
^ by diefe j^rkiciples tike very fiotion of 
^ vireue €fr vice itt^k» abiurdity and 



^ A iMiial nectefitty of men*3 ai^ions/ 
p. 163 Appendix,. *' hr not at all incon* 

* iiftent wiiJi any liberty that any creature 
^ has^ or can' have^ as a free, accountable^ 

* moral agent; and ftibjeft of moral go- 
^ vatifflent. Thifr moral neceffiiy is fo 

* far from being incoirfiftent with praife 
*" and blame, and the benefit and ufe of 
*• men^s own? care aiid^ labour, that, on the 

* <56ntrary, it implies the very ground and 

N 4 * reafon 
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' reafon why men's aflions are to be 

* afcribed to them . as their ovm, in that 

* manner as to infer deferti praife and 

* blame, approbatidn and remorfe of con-* 

* fcience, reward and piinifliment ; and it 

* eftabliihes the moral fyftem of the uni- 

* verfe, and God s moral goverranent, in 

* every refpeft, with the proper ufe of 
^ motives, exhortations, commands, coim- 

* cils, promifes^ and threatniiigs, and tl|e 

* ufe and benefit of endeavours, care and 
^ induftry ; and therefore there js no iKed 

* that the ftri£l philofophic truth fiiould 

* be at all concealed from men. So fer 
^ from this, the truth in this ' matter is of 

* vaft importance, and extremely need- 

* ful to be kilown, and the moie con- 

* ftantly it is in view the better.* - ■" , 

. i ■ • 

_ I 

. * The moral neceflity of i«en's aftions,' 
p. 7, ' is requifite to the being of virtue 

* and vice, or any thing praife-worthy or 

* culpable ; and the liberty of indifference, 

* and contingence, which is advanced ia 

* oppofition to that neceflity, is incon- 

* fiftent with the being of thefe^-^If we 

* purfu6 
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* purfue thefe principles/ p. 258,/ we (hall 

* find that virtue and vice are wholly ck- 

* eluded out of the world, and that there 
y never was, or ever can be, any fucb 
' thing as one or the other, either in God^ 

* angels, or men,' 

' The doftrine of neceffity,' p. 386, 

* which fuppofes a neceffary connexion 

* of all events, on fome antecedent ground 
' ' and reafon of their exiftence, is the only 

* medium we have to prove the being of 

* God. And the contrary doftrine of 
^ contingence, which certainly implies, dr 
•infers, that events may come into ex- 

* iftence,' or begin to be, without de- 

* pendence on any thing foregoing, as 

* their caufe, ground, or reafon, takes 

* away all proof of the being of God/ 

* It is fo^far from being true,* p. 15^ 

* that our minds are naturally poflefled 

* with a notion of fuch liberty as this, (fo 

* ftrongly that it is impoffible to root it 

* out) that, indeed, men have no fuch 
* . notion of liberty at all, and it is utterly 

* impoffible. 
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•" impoffible^ bf aniy^ means wRatfeev^i-, 
^ to knplaffit or iiMirod^ie fttch a^ notion 
•^ feto «l!€» mifidv — The greateft anrd ittotf 
^ learned^ advocates themfelves for Kberty 
^erf kttfiflference and felf-cfetertninatidn 

* have no fuch notion ; and' irtdeerf they 
^ mean fomething wholly inconfifteht 
^•widi, and (fire6tf)r fiibverftveof, wHat 
v**they flfrenuoufly- affirnr, and^ eatrneflly 
*' eontead for/ ^ ' 

' Alt die Armittians on* ea!th,^,p; 41*1, . 

* might be challlenged> withoiw asrog&nee/ 

^ tO' make thcfe principles of theii*^ coii* . 
'-jBftent with* common* fenfe, y^^andf p«F-* 

* haps to produce aiiy doflhrine eVei< en*-^ 
•braced by the bKndfeft bigOt of'tfle- 
•' church of Rome,, or the moft igrio!>^t; 

* Muflilhnan, or extravagant endiufiaft, 

* that might be reduced to more, and 

* more ^emonflxable inconfifiencres- and 

* repugnancies to comnlon fenfe; and to 
^ themfelves ; though their inconfiffencies 

* may not, indeed, lie fo deep, or be fe' 

* artfully vailed by a deceitfol ambiguity 

^6r 
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' txf words, ajod aa iBdeteiiiuaate Stgld^ 
^ 'ficaticuft of pbsi^esJ 

Btm ^erx d9feT«9i: in the eommm/in^ 
oC Mi^ £dwa^ Gnm ^ ^aoamuom kak 
ol Br. Beatlie 1 Haw umforoi audi k&L' 
Ubfe k this gnide: JKx tsii& 
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« 

7)^4 candufion. 

'l^LT'HEN I cQirfider the many feertir 

^ ^ ingly plain and unequivocal marks 

of a good intenuon, and good difpoiitioa 

in Dr. Beattie^ I am puzzled to account 

for his grofs and injurious mifreprpfen- 

tations of the fentiments of bis ad- 

verfaries, and at the violence with which 
•he is aduated^ bordering Tometimes upon 

a fpirit of perfecution. 

^The 
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^ The vulgar/ he fays, p. 49, * when 
they are puzzled widi argument^ have 
recourfe to their common fenfe, and 
acquiefce in it fo ft^adily, as often to 
render all the art^ of the logician in- 
leffeftual j / am confuted] byt not con- 
vinced^ is an apology fometimes offered 
when one has nothing to oppofe to the 
arguments of the antagonift ; but the 
original undifguifed feelings of his own 
mind. This apology is, indeed, very 
inconfiftent with the dignity of philofo- 
phic pride, whicTi, taking for granted 
that nothing exceeds the limits of hu- 
man capacity, profefFes to confute what- 
ever it cannot believe, and, which is ftill 
more difficult, to believe whatev^ it 
cannot confute ; but this apology may 
be perfeftly confiftent with fincerity and 
candour, and with that principle, of 
which Pope fays, that, though nojcience^ 
it is fairly worth the f even.* ' 



Now what is this but infinuating/ nay 
it is fomething more than infinuating, that 
all thofe who do not admit this new doc- 



trine 
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trine oi the infdUihility of common fmfct 
are poffefled of fo much philofophic pride, 
^that they take it for gmnted thgt nothirig 
can exceed the limits of their capacity ; 
that we profefs to confute whatever we 
cannot believe, and to believe whatever\v« 
cantiot confute* But whatever effect thi« 
reprefentatipn may have upon thofe who, 
]uK>win^but littlq :of n^en and books, are 
difpofed to take for^f^nted whatever fuch 
i^ m^n as I^r, Begttte ^aU vicntjwe to.a|fei» 
fo roundly, it is a mere chimera of ^is ^yfx\ 
brain : and this mode of writing is k molt 
liK^iJlftifiable methodrof:dra\<rihg an odmm 
upon his opponents, who, perhap^j have 
no more philofophic pride thaiji^ himfelf. 
If arrogance and infolence be an indica*. 
tion of pride. Dr. Beattje has certainly 
no fma41 (hare pf it, though it may hi*: 
therto have efcaped his own fearch, . 

His tacking the do6lrine of neceffity to 
the end of a lift of peculiarly obnoxious 
and atheiftical tenets, as if it was the na« 
tural and neceffary completion of the 
whole fcheme, in the preceding quota- 
tion^ 
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tion, « Another inftance of his uirftiirne&, 
that looks viery like drtijiee ; and which 
I think exceedingly unjuftifiaHe, A lit- 
tle of iTKWiy txAfatyr^ and fotnetfifaig^apr!- 
jpToaching to qjperity, may, perhaps, bt 
indulged, as in a manner neceflary to 
ienKven contro^erfiil ivriting ; at Icaft it 
jteay be apologized for, ^aii alimoft una- 
voidably foggcfted by thelteat of debate ; 
but the paflages I ha^se quoted above havti 
it Very diflSwent and a niore mahgtidnt af 
peft. 

. . ,. . " "• , ' . - . ' . - -r 

•. ^ . . . * .' 

I>r. ^eattie^s vehemence, and his airtK 
^atby to thofe "who differ from him; thbugk 
he is quitfe a v&hmteet in the conttovcfrfy, 
and cannot plead that he was heated by 
,iMnj ftrfontd eppejkion, approached tod 
near #o the fpirit of perfecuiion . At leaff 
I do not fee how elfe to interpret thtr fol-* 
lowing paffage, and I earneftly wifti. that 
Ae ingennous author would do it himfelf, 
4nd help us,, if it be poflible, to interpret 
it without having recourfe to fo unfavour- 
able a comment. ' Had I,* p. 20, * done 
' but half as mtich as he (Mr. Hume) in 

* labour- 
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I • 

^iJbboiixug to fiftbvert principlM wfaicif 
^* oitghl: ever to be hidd iacred^ I kifow nofr 
Vivihtfthfer the Jifiends \ef truth wiMldlkve 
' gfwiled m^ aay mdulgenoe* I am Aire 
^ they ought not. ^ Let qie be treated witli 
^. the lemty due to a goodcitizen no longer 
'/than IbSl as JKXomcs one/ 

- Certiijiily the obvious fionftra^ion of 
this paflage is, tfaiA Mr. Hume ought not 
to 4)e treated wkh tile indulgence and 
lenity due to a good citizen^ but ought 
to be punifhed as a bad one. And what is 
this but what a Bonner or a Gardiner mig^t 
have put into the preamble of an order for 
*hts execution ? Judging as • Dr. Beattie 
does^ by his o\vti ideas of the tendency of 
principles, expreffed in this bodk, he will, 
L doubt not, think feveral of my writings, 
if they have happened to fell in his way, 
ai)ideQ)ecially thefe remarks on his treatilfe 
(in winch I own I halve endeavoured to lay 
the ax to the very -root of his fundamental 
principles of virtue, religion and truth) to 
bfe equailly dangerous, provided he fhould 
think them in equal danger of fpreadirig ; 

and. 
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and, if he be confiftent with himfelf, and' 
think me worthy of his notice, I (hall ex-' 
peft, after a fummary procefe before the 
tribunal, ctf his common fenfe, to be con- - 
figned to the difpofal oilm friends of 
truths who may not be equally the friends' 
and lovers df mercy, fiat, thanks to a' 
good fu per in tending providence, which 
inflijeiices the hearts, anddirefts the af- 
fairs of men, our goV.^rii^ors either do not. 
entertain the fehtiments, ov are not in-* 
fyired with the 20al 'of oup ai|thor» ^ • : : 



' 



Dr. Beattie an4. 1 fl»uft. certaitJy ithink 
and feel very diflFerently With i>efpq6l tol 
many things. His dread of infidel wril^'' 
ings, and his apprebenfiQn of the n^ifchieCi 
they may do, faJT exceeds mine, ^ The. 
' writings of Mr. Hume,' he fays, p. 473, 

* notwithftanding their obfcurity^; have 
' done mifchief enough to inake <?v<?iy 

* fober-minded perfon earneftly wifli th^t 

* they had never^ e^illed/ : • ; 

Now I, for my part, am truly pleafed 
with fuch publications as tKofe of "Mr. j 

Hume^ 
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Hoppf^ amjl I 4p iof ^iuk it requires any 
IfW %?^ifyj wr l^XfiJ^^h Qf mind, tQ fee 
)^^ fwh ^^itinf!! muft he of gnpat fervicc 
^ mligiop, natural fiq4 revealed. They 
j^aw dually ppcafione^l (he fuhj?4 to 

be more thoroughly canvailed, and co^« 
fequently to be better underftood than 
ever it was before ; and' thus vice cotis 
Junguntur. 

In what a wretched ftate would chrifti- 
anity have univerfally been at prefent, 
loaded with fuch abfurdities and impieties 
as all the eftablifliments . of it contain^ 
(that of Scpttand by no means excepted) 
if it had not been for fuch a fcrutiny into 
it as the writings of unbelievers have pro- 
moted, and indeed have made abfolutely 
neceffary. v i ^ 

Infidelity appears to me to have been 
the natural and neceffary produce of cor* 
rupted chriftianity ; but I have no doubt 
but that this evil will find its own remedy, 
^ purging our religion of all the abfur- 
dities it contains, and thereby enabling it 

O t# 
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to triumph over all oppofition. iThings 
are now in fuch a train that infidelity will 
have every day lefs and lefs to carp at in 
chriftianity, till at length its excellence 
and divine authority will be univexfally 
acknowledged. 



/ 
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THE controvei^ lit lirhifih I ^ no«[ 
engaged may perhaps illuftrate the 
pi^iSfl^ of the 9ld Latib |^ov«ib 

Psfindipns d^^; 0f. ^«iil's ne^ priad^ 
j^ of C^Tkmonfenfii, )^» . to gtvi it 1 iMfts 
kfe dodii^QOlis^ aii4 aaore apptoj^tkoed 
ft> ftH offibei hii Jii^ ^tfirtdh, aotwidb- 
ftaitding the piodigioiis ilfluFincc! ¥^tb 
widdai it wu ilfiKrad into ihe trorld^ aad 
aotwidbft&hdkig th&nfabiftft iacoafi^acy 
dicie it between it Mid tile ftindainental 
iMTtncipkb €^ Mri Lodiei Concerning the 
bailian nuadt was faffiNred to flafe w^out 
dtny particidar notice. I Ikppdfe bebauis 
lio paniciilte ufh wa» naa6 cdT ifc# It WAc 
<ionliitklr6d as tothiag toiott ihan 4 aew« 
fatflnoned ilieory of the human miiid, eft-* 
gcAy ipdopttd atfd ciied ^p by foihe^* 

O3 who. 
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who, in my opinion, were very fUperfi- 
cial judges of fuch things ; while thpfe 
who thought with me, that the whole 
fyftem was ill founded, did not,. I ifup* 
pofe^ think it worth their while to msJce 
any oppofition to it ; concluding that in 
due time the futility of it could not fail 
to be (een throi^gh, when it would fall 
into oblivion of itfelf, . * 

Prefentlyi however, wefbAtwo writers^ ' 
men df fome ndte, Dr, Beattie and Dr*, 
Ofwald, (ieeing that this xiew do&rii^ bf 
a fenfe of truth was received without any 
oppofition) beginning to avail themfelvcs 
of it for the dfeftlice of religion, and of 
ibme peculiar tenets of their own/: in the 
regular proof of which they bad been em* 
barraffed. Dr. Beattie, indeed, with fome 
degree of moderation and timidity, and 
not much in the detail of things .; but. 
Dr. Ofwald with great particularity, and 
with as much bigotry atid violence, as if 
his principles had been the eftablifhed 
faith of all mankind in all ages, and hot, 
as in truth thty ue^athing o/ye/ieTd^y. 

Finding 
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^FiQdiQg^,tfais new power of the Jtiuman 
mmdt^.l^e d^cilive and irrefiftible within 
its juradi^ipp^apd. requiring no aid from 
reaibn, he immediately fets about enlarge 
]9g i^ province (as tJie.EAgtilh govern* 
np^t ||9V]p ktely, dooe that of Quebec) 
threwifg: into :it« withoiit. toy regard to^ 
fftafop or; (X^oTci^riGes every thing. that 
ie thought pf .V^lii^h s^d which he had. 
foaii4;;an]r difficulty in defending upon 

•ther p^QcipIes^ 

« • ■ 

; By this n^eans he has eafed himfelf at 
€pce of the defence of all the Ijrfl princi- 
ples^ or, as he calls them, primfiry truths 
ff religion; fuch a$ the being, the unity, 
the mpr^ perfe^ions, and providence of 
God, and a future ftate; of the evi- 
deuces alfo of chriftianity, and even many 
of his favourite and leail defeniible doc^ 
trines in the phriftian fyftem. And, more- 
over, on this new ground, as from a fane- 
tuary, he ppurs the groffeft abufe both 
upon all unbelievers^ and thofe who have 
oppofed them op the principles of reafon 
#nly ;. treating them alike as fools or mad* 

O4 ' men. 



* 

both liofthi^id PMlA of tUb Tw^v 



■ A 



Amn Upon tt& ftvMht^ Noithi iHaikj^ 

OTwald, vol, 2* p. 328, \^ Utn-myUfi^ 
laying my account with meeting all that 
ihagiHerial ihftJentid, M^Wh hk, iAiidln- 
deed the whdW tiiu^vii^Att, hitt 'itoldlf 
a^unied with rgfjai^ tor b^i^. - 

• • • 

But if thii talk fi^uM not b6 iobdeH^oiti 
by fotoe peirfoh, I art ftfrtiid "we flii\l^4 
thefe «eW prittciples <xtttidthg thdieku«^ 
thortty farther thin t^e pirei^iii^li oi^iite^^ 
phyfic's, kttorals, ireKgion, thriffiahi^, and 
proteftahtifm, to whidfe thfey hkvi' bCeA 
hitherto Confined, Pstpiftis ittay begita tb 
avail t&emfelv^s of theiA for thfe 'ft^'pOW 
of all thofe doQrines' ktid iHiidAms fot 
vhich the powers of jheafoia hitd pmvfttf 

, infufficient; 
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ba€€ itt6Te ' 16 liiaMtt but ii|i6n o^; 

^*lrftttJed dbfillrirfet of psiffivt 

i((Hlihi^t6 iciii' firo'tii thti pOvr^ff^ or ttlifbh,'^ 
iUd bfelA)g:^c6\iWiged by iJrtl'ftia/hjjlfe of 
Iffttve diViitei attd ^imttapliyiidanii/ they 

hns iinth the greatdt confidence^, tfp][>eral'^ 
ing at once to this ultimate- tribunal of 
eohttht)h fttttb; ai^, giVihg out SBttAi 6\m 

ttaitd^tes as t^ ' d^cificms of this new ifi- 
itmal. I^6r t^v^y M^ t^l think hhnrelf 

iutlioirited to sdlhnite the office of ihtcr- 
|>t«|^^fas ddcirees, as ^isr ti6>^ powef 
fttdik !a fejiaf^te office in eV^ry miati'sdvrti 
bi^aft. jlnde^ our au'^ot hais teft the 
l^litician btit little tQ do with fef^Mid; to 
this do6ltin'e, having ranked oUdience to 
0it 'Oia^iftrate aniong the primary truths 
of'iiatlitie. p. 247. 

Confidering the Vety late origiri of this 
new empire of common fenfe, its con- 
^efts, itmuft be confefled, have been 

pretty" 
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pretty rapid; and a$ ]( has fubdued di 
the rcsnons of metaphyfic^/ morals, and 
theology {jSa the fpace q£ ten year*,,, i% 
may be c^mpiited that^ with this addition 
of i^rengch,; itZ/Qay, in.ten.years 1119^:^ 
complete, the^ r^u£&9n of al) the ky^ 
Icjences} whcA the whplp bufinefs| |pf . 
tbinkivg .will he in a manner over^^ smd 
we (hall, have nothing to do but .^^^ 
and bcUiVtf , ; ,, ,,.^1 ., 

•■ • i ' • • ' • . . . ^- I"' i 

Now, ibe^i^ no friend to implpt^t|ij^ 

becauie, perhaps, it has been no .&\^^ 

to^mc, I am wijlingto opppfc tlije %Cthe]^ 

encroachiQents of this-, bold, invader, be-. 

fore It be quite; too late. , J^nd h^vip^ia|<^ 

ready/ made two campaigns in this juf§ 

caiife, as it appears to me, t am now pre7 

paring for a third, which I forefec will^ 

be more difficult and hazardous tli^i) both 

the former. Nevcrthelefs I will not de- 

fpair; fince, if I fail, I (hall, at leaft, be 

intitled to the epitaph of Phaeton, Mag' 

ttis tamcn tsfcidit au/is..^ 



But, 
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Buti dropping tbi$ figure. I rerflf nm 
much more at a lofe how to anfwer JXr. 
Qfwald/ ithwi cither Dr- Rcid, or pr: 
fieattie, on account of the: great 'itico* 
herence of "his work, and. Ijis remairiably 
looft and declamatory way of writing j 
-mi ^faich account his arg^ment is (o vi^ 
volved, that there is hardly any fuch thing 
ais commg at it ; fo that^ though I have 
#itenfaid; that if 1 have any talent, it is 
m iacihty in arrangement, I own that^ for 
oiice, I have been exceedingly paz:2]ed, 
and do not clearly fee my way. I fhall 
proceed, however, in the beft manner 
that I can ; giving, in the firft place,, die 
hiftory of this jkw fcience, as deduced 
by our author ; then explaining the nn^ 
ture and extent of it ; after which I (hall 
ihow more particularly the relation it 
bears to reafoning, and point out fome 
particular applications that our author has 
made of it. 

In all this I (hall do little more than 
feleft and arrange a number of paffages 
that I have colIe6led from our author. 

For 



\ 
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For I mud 9txSai6\titdigtt thacff he tas 

«llibat*tt(rt!d th6i Hhd taken i;^ mty- timQ 
in thd difj^difioa t9f mp matcnbls, .'he Md 
i«fa<te iM lUnfsbds by faivng me the trdfi;^ 
hU 4{ fnakiaig 'uitny' obfervktiom^ In 
fa6li I Di&ll hive oeodioti to do fttltf 
i*di«' Aan tocfemr awliar fpexk for Ibiim 
fe^i c«)y pattifig kii words a Udle Matar 
togi^fier Chan fae imuld have doncK 
And IS our mdior feenois to hai% hil4 
gitac -fittisfii^Uoa in. the firft pubU^ 
tiori of his work, i hope he willlnot- be 
flifpl^ed fti ^is ]««; ev^t^on tif itk>' For. 
idtatevfcr flay i«ader may think of liuix^ as 
kfea^^iUft my qucftations caimot) fiiil! tD 
ieri^ the character • ^t Dr.> dsaftid 
(whde judgment in this cafe 'no pnrfbil 
trill datl in quefticm) gives of !&% vis. 
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S E e T I Q N 1. 

Of ike HUbry t>f Omaum/tnfe, 

IX has been a great IqTs to hiHoiy, that 
the pnocipal a^iors in many great 
^M^^vement^ h»ve not tbemfelves writtea 
the hiftory of them. But Dr, Ofw^li 
|)^ taken fufBcient care that there ihould 
be no complaint of thi9 Jund with refped 
to the late triumph ol fir^e ovefrcifon* 
Jqx though be himfelf is but the feeon^ 
in fucceflion from Dr. Reid, vho,pl«nned 
9nd began the attack, he has taJEeo «« 
, opportunity of fuMy Gating the gi^f)n<it 
of the war, and informing us of tbe pro* 
greiit that his predeceilbr had made in it. 

Tbe wore fiilly to explain the rift of 
ihi« new fyftemi our author goes back to 
the times preceding the reformation from 
popery. Speaking of this popi(h dark* 
nefs, he lays, p. 52, * Upon confuhing 
< thf fiicred reeords, aed afqpealiiig to 

^ |iww'.(aot ri^ifbnivi Gron, them} * ^nt 

'half 
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* half of Chriftendom were made fenfible 

* of their folty^ and (hodk 6ff the domi'^ 

* nion of ignorance and error. ^Thejr 

* fplit again into fe6ls, formed dififerent 
^ creeds^ and different plans of worfhip 

* and government ; and having been 

* much exercifed in fubtle and hot dif^ 
^ putes with the Romifli doftors, they 

* entered into contefts of much the fame 

* kindy and in much the fame fpirit^ with 

* one another, about their peculiar tenets., 
' Mean time, a fe6l arofe who called the 

* whole in queftion ; and, believing them* 

* felves equally privileged with others to 

* found unfathomable depths, they em* 

* ployed the fame fubtlety of feafoning 
^ againft religion which contending di- 
^ vines had employed againft each other ; 

* and the friends of religion, not aware 

* of the confequence, did partly from. 
^ their zeal for the truth, and partly from 

: • a habit, of difputing, and a confidence 

* ofviftory, admit the whole to debate.* 

Religion being now, through the fatal 
impmdence of its beft friends, and the 

ableft 
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iibleft that thp times (which produced no 
iuch men as Dr. Reid, Dr. Beattie, or 
Dr. Ofwald) afforded, becohie a fubjefi 
of debate, divines were obliged to make 
the beft of the arms with which they were 
fumifhed for the engagement. How 
things were condufted before the time of 
Mr. Locke our author doe$ not parti- 
cularly fay ; but though his writings werfc 
univerfally thought to be of great advan- 
tage to the caufe of trath and religion, 
yet Dr. Ctfwald informs us that he let out 
wrong, and thereby gave the enemy too 
great advantage. 

* Mr. Locke, p, 108, unfortuhately, 
^ derived all our knowledge from (enfa- 

• tion or reflefUon, intirely ove|iooking 
' another principle, more important than 
*thembothi and without which they arc 

• of no avail. Senfation and refteftion,' 
our author fays, * do indeed give occafion 
'* to all our ideas, but they do not pro- 

• duce them. They may, in our prefent 
' ftate, be confidered as the^^ qtta non 
' to our moft rational and fublime con- 

' * cq)tions. 



* ceptiQw, bm ani not therefore t^j^cw? 

* ^rs by vhlcH ^«'e ^np . tbcnj. Th^fii 

* conpeptioos ^re form^4 W:U5 by W9tbff 

* and 4ifff!rent jpoyer, which Mr, Loiqfci, 

• ijhu learned, hftve Qv^rlgok^ ][» <bwu 

* Ught of very b^d cot^fequence, Ife h»» • 

* not only put th^ learned uppn 9, fa^lfe 

* fQCttt,* but b^ brpught the pdrowy ' 

* truths qf nature under fufpicioo, and 

* ppeoed » dopr tQuoiverfM fcepticif^.* 

At this door, fet open by- Mr, I^Q?fet^ 
Mr. Hume and others have found ad* 
iniffiOQ. * Hencet p. nPt difputes 

* upon the 190ft important rtibj§6h have 

'been n^intained, to the detHfnent pf 

* reJi^on, and the difgr^ce qf th^ hw»»n 

* updei^UMing; n<Mr w^I it bis p<?i2^o 
< to put an end to thdie difputi^s, -v^ithout 

* .fejjrching farther iijtot the power* of th^ 

* hum«u% Blind th^^ Mr< Lockah^s igm^.* 

To purfue thi^ euriisns hiAory a little 

* enough/ 
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* enoughj' p. 1 10^ * to perceive the defeft 
' of Mr. Locke's hypothefis, but had nost 

* the courage to fupply that defeft, by the 

* only way in which it could be fupplied* 

* Perhaps he fufpefled that philofophers 
' would not fubmit to the authority of 
'. common fenie, or was himfelf too much 
' a " philolbpher to have recourfe to an 

* authority fo vulgar and homely. He 

* therefore found himfelf under a neceG- 

/ fity of roakinc the beft account he 
^ could of the pnenomena of nature by 

* the received do6lrine of the conneftion 
' and aflbciation of ideas ; and it mult 
/be owned that his account is extremely 
^ ingenious.^ 

* The author of the EJfays on thepririr 

* ciples of nwrality and natural religion, 

* publiflbed Edinburgh, 1751, p. 94, 112, 
' alarmed at Mr* Hume's confounding 

* rational belief with credulity, and deny- 
^ ing the connexion between caufe and 
^ e£Fe&, has (aid all that is necelFary in 

* confutation of his opinion ; but he hag 
^confuted Mr^ Hume uppn principles too 

P ' niuch 
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* much a-kin to his own. He has recouric 

* to our being fo conftituted that we muft 
' perceive, feel, and believe certain truths, 

* without laying open the human confti- 

* tution, or once attempting to point out 

* that in our frame which produces the 

* way of thinking, which he juftly fays is 

* unavoidable. That certain perfons are 
' fo conftituted is perhaps all the account 

* that can be made of odd and fanciful 

* perceptions or feelings ; but a more fa- 

* tisfaftory account ought to be given of 

* the primary truths of nature. He has 

* not beftowed that attention on the lead- 

* ing power which is due ; nor feems he 

* to have reached a tme and full view of 

* the charafteriftic of a rational being.' 

P- 114- 

X * » 

'■ ' 4 » 

After thefe grofs blunders of Mr. 
Locke, Mr. Hume, and the author of 
the E flays, it is pleafing to obferve the 
approach that was made towards the dif- 
covery of this great principle of common 
fenfe by Mr. Hutchefon. * Mr. Hutche- 

* fon/ p, 158, * thought that he had made 

« a dif. 
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* a difcovery of a new faculty of the hu- 

* indn mind, which he was intitled to call 

* by a- new name, and thereby gave of* 
^ fence to the friends of demonftration ; 
^but'in reality this great philofopher had 

* only got a view, and but a partial view 

* of common fenfe/ 

r ' '■* 

Behold, however, at length, the great 
defideratum completely difcovered; and 
after this ftate of deplorable darknefs«ind 
obfcure gueflings, full day light is diffufed 
by Dr. Reid. * Dr. Reid,' vol. 2, p- 329, 
.^ has put an effe6lual ftop to the artifices 
^ of fceptics, by. pointing out three 

* powers of the mind, evidently diftinft, 
^ and eafily diftinguifhed^' meaning per- 
ception, memory, and imagination; th^ 
^operations of two of which imply the 
belief of the real e^Liftence of their re** 
fpeftiveobje^s. * We have found then/ 
fays our author, p. 268, * a fource of 

* ideas, that has been too long over* 

* looked, and in it have found the much 
^ frontefkd fource of inpral obligation. 

J Theology and ethics are now to be 

P 2 * co»* 
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ctofideted ab a real (cience, founded cm 
priociples of indubitable certainty ; prm^ 
cipksi which^ if they are not as much 
regarded^ are^ However, intitled to equal 
Rigard with the axioms of the fchbols'*— 
the principles of f^m^nimy^V^/ 

' Of late, p. 168, there has appeared 
An infuiiy int4 the Iimmh mTU, on the 
pritvcipki of C97nihvmjen/iy by Dr. Rcid, 
in which he gives fuch an account of the 
opef tttionn of our powers, as ihews it to 
be iftipo(&ble fbf a rational being to 
doubt the reality of the objed:s of fenfe^ 
and gives us ground to expe6^ from a 
iufther puriutt of his inquiry^ fudi a dis- 
play of the povrers of the huntan mind 
as will tehdet it impoffible for any one 
to doubt of the ob'f ioiis truths of rdigibh 
and virtue, without being convi^ed df 
folly or madnefs ; to that the triumph of 
truth o'ver error, and of tfUe fciftnee over 
falfe philofophy tnay not be Very diftam. 

» Upon the ^ofct, p. 16^, V^ ttPft W- 
^ rived at a period, ki vrhkh, if k is not 

^ our 
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* oi}r ov^^ fault, Wf; may dirmifs frivoloiis 

* <l^otitrov^Hi<ejs« ai}4 fettle in the heiief of 

• primary trolli upon ibe moft fgJid fw'4' 

• datipn,' 

It is my misfortune J or, as Dr. Ofwald 
fays above, my fault, chfit I cannot as 
y^ difmifs all controverfy, and fettle up« 
on t}m fblid fijandatk>n. 



I <i ' ■■ ' '■ ' ■ ■ ■ u ■ ' ■ i' . t " »^ 



SECTION 11. 

^tke nature, limkfiij ani general \ktt of 
the principle of Comrnonffnfe^ 

TIJAVING feen the hiftory of this great 
' ^ tlifcovery deduced, with a folemnity 
wordiy of its koportanee, my reader, if 
I liad not in fome meafure gratified his 
QBfiofity already. In my account of Dr. 
Rdkl's and Dr. Beatties performances, 
woiiM have been impatient tp be inform- 
ed more pafticulai^ what thi^ common 

P3 fenfc 
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fenfe is. I can promifc him, however, 

that though he has feen much, there is 

more to be feen ; and that he will get hew ' 

light and information from this and the 
following fedions; 

. In the firft place, Ifhall prefent him 
with Dr. Ofwald's idea of the nature ^ 
limits, and general ufts of the faculty of 
common fenfe. 

According to our author, this new- 
difcovered faculty is the ^ leading and fu- 

* preme power of the rational mind,' as 

he defcribes it in the following paflage, 

in which he alfo moil piathetically laments 
that it has been hitherto much over- 

looked and negleded. 

' The powers of compounding,' p. 86, 

* dividing, and abftra6ling our ideas have 

* been unfolded with the greateft accu* 

* racy and judgment ; but its leading 

* power, that which is fupreme in the 
*. rational mind, and is its chief preroga- 

* tive and chara^leriflic^ has been much 

*neg- 
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*-neg!efl:ed. Its objefts are not enume- 

* rated, its extent is not known, and its 

* authority is little regarded. For which 

* reafon a ftandard pf theologic, ethic, 

* and political truth is to this hour a iefir 

* deratum with the learned. On all thefe 

* fubje6ts we are become expert reafon- 

* ers, but hardly know when or where to 

* flop, or how to form a firm and fleady 

* judgment/ 

The great importance of this principle 
may farther appear from the foUoMring 
cenfure of Mr. Locke. * There is a ne- 

* ceffity of declaring/ p. 70, * in plain 

* terms, that Mr. Locke, in his account 
^ of the origin of our ideas, is guilty of 

* an overfight of very bad confequence. 

* If, as bur author reprefents, we can 

* have no ideas befides thofe arifing im- 

* mediately from impreffions made on our 

* organs of fenfe, or our own refleftions 

* upon thofe, then the authority of com- 
' mon fenfe muft go for nothing, and a 

* free fcope is given to fcepticifm with re* 

P 4 ♦ fpea 
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' (ped to all truths that are iioc the iii»- 
< mediate obje6ls of fenfe.* 

If we alk why this i^w BKmltf » tob6 
calkdyi^, or cornnofifenfe (for as to a 
regular de/tnitioftj that he abToJutdy des 
clines giving us^ leaving us to make it 
out as we can) he anfwen as i&lknr9, 
^ This charafleriftic power of the raliodai 

* mind/ vol. 2, p. iv* Adverti/ement^ * on 

* account of its quicknefs, clearnefs, and 
^ indubitable certainty^ is called ienfe,;tod 

* on account of its^fcTeing poiTefledin one 

* degree or other by all of the rational 
^ kind, is called common fenfe/ In this 
I would obferve that our author diSens 
from Dr. Beattie, who only (ays that this 
common fenfe is given to OfgreaivH^Qrity 
of mcLTikiTid* 

The great ufe of this common fenfe is 
that, inilead of having /^rc^^e^9t( or tmo^ 
tions for its obje£l, like the other fi^ifes^ 
it is employed about the more important 
bufmeis of truth, which it fiiggdSi wilh« 

our 
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out the help of any proper evidence ^ 
and yet it is the means of making the 
gfcateft and moft important difcoveries. 

. r 

^ Mr. Locke unhappily oveiiooked the 
' chiefinlettotrudi/voL 2, p. 42. * That 
' diiboveries may be made in the aits and 
^ Iciences by tealbning will not be denied ; 
^ bttt that difcoveries more numerous, 
' more uiefial, and more certain may be 
^ made in both by a judicious, attemion 
' to die operations of nature, carniot bt 
^ dcoifated.' p, 34. 

But die moft important uie of this new 
principle is derived from itc relation to 
mortds. h is ^ the faculty of di(Hn« 
^ guiflitng between fit and unfit, right 

* and wrong in conduft/ p. 119. 

This principle of common fenfe our 
aodic^r alfo confiders as •* the charaC'- 
^ tirifiu: '^qf rationality* p, 102 • *We 

* are not difiinguifhed/ foe fays, p. 114, 
' finom ideots and the lower animals by 
^pereepdonsj feelings, and inftindive 

* emo-^ 
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^ emotions. We have perceptions fpeci- 
^ fically different from thefe, which the 
slower animals have not/ p. 116, * viz. 

* the perception of obvious truth and pal- 

* pable abfurdity/ p. 1 17. * Mr. Locke/ 
p. 179, * was guilty of a capital overfight; 
' in making abftra6lion the chara6):erifl:ic 

* of rationality . There is another faculty 

* which makes a yet more perfeft diftin6):ion 

* between men and brutes, the faculty, to 

* wit, of perceiving and pronouncing upon 

* the conne6iion which fubii&s between 
' qualities and powers, and the fubje6ls to 

* which they belong ; of which faculty if 

* the brutes were poffeffed, there feems no 

* ground to doubt of their power of ab- 
^ ftraHing, occafionally, thofe qualities 

' and powers, in the fame manner we do.* 

* 

So plain is it, that it is this common 
fenfe that makes the difference between 
men and the Lower animals, that, accord- 
ingto our author, none but thofewhoare 
themfelves ideots can doubt of it. * That 

* we are diftinguifhed by a fet of ideas, 

* ajad ft fyftem of knowledge fpecifically 

^ differeat 
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* different from theirs (the brutes) might 

* without more ado be appealed to the 

* breaft of every man who is above the 

* rank of an ideot ; were it not that the 
/learned lay us under a neceffity of giv- 

* ing them in detail/ p. iSg. 

It is the pofleflion of this faculty of 
common fenfe that diftinguifhes men from 
idfots no left than from the lower ani- 
mals. * The charafteriftic of ideotifm 

* confifts in an incapacity to diftinguifti 
' between chance and defign/ Vol. 2, 

We fliall now confider how this new 
faculty is to be diftinguiftied from the old 
ones/ and firft from intviiion ; with refpeft 
to which we fliall find there has been fomc 
little flu6luatipn in our author's judgment, 
which appears to be rather unufual with 
him. 

' The man who from the looks, ge- 
' ftures, and fpeech of his adverfary, fees 
i * rage and rcfentment, which are not, 

^ftriaiy 
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^ ftrifUy fpeakirig, objeds of intuttiott, ^ 
' has the (kmc information of thoTe paf- 

* fions as he has of any other reality » which 
^ he perceives intuitively by hts external 
^ and internal fenies/ p. 238. * If I be 
' aflced whether primary truths aie difco- ' 

* vered by intuition, the anfwer will be in 
^ the negative ; becaufe intuitioii has been 
^ confined to our perceptions of the ob* 
^ vious relatione and qualities of being.^ 
But he affirms^ at the fame time, that oar 
knowledge of primary truths is equally' 
certain and indubitable as that (^intui- 
tion, p. 238. 

Afterwards our author owns that the 
knowledge we %cquwe by common feofe 
i$^ properly intuitive. ^ 1 was/ fiiys he, 
P* B57» ' ^^^ fcrupulousonthatoccafion. 
' Our knowledge of primaiy truth has an 
^ equal title with our knowledge of all 

* other felf-evident truths to be refolvcd 

* into intuition, ■ 

Our author diftinguilfaes the infixna-- 
tions 9f commoa fenfe firom thak o£ ex- 
perience, 



\ 
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pirience^ as being mort certain. ^ I do 
^ not/ p. 361, ^ found our belief of pri- 
^ mary truths on experience alone ; for 
f ejcperience alone doth not produce ccr- 

* tainty . ^The unthinking part of man- 

* kind/ p. 363, * are often governed folely 
' by experience in much the fame man- 
^ jier as children and ideocs ; but men of 
f underftanding fe&rch for a more firm 
^foundation of their faith.— The vulgar 
** are not accurate reafoners, and yet you 
' will find that they do not chufe to reft 

* in experience alone.* 

It has been feen above that our author 
complains of the author of the fiflays for 
confuting Mr« Hume upon principles too 
near a-kin to his own. However I muft 
.0wnthat5 ibr my part, I can fee no mate- 
rial difference between the fentimcnts of 
jiie author of the £ffiiys, as explained by 
OUT author, and thofeof Dr. Qfwaldhim- 
iAL * He has rocourfe, '&ys our author, 
p. 112^ ^ to our being fo conftituted that 
^ ^»t muft perceive, fed, and bdieve cer^ 
^ taki truths, without laying open tlie 

^ human 
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* human conftitution, are once attempting 

* to point out that in our frame which 

* produces a way of thinking, which he 

* juftly fays is unavoidable.' Now it ap- 
pears to me that all the more fatisfaftory 
account that Dr. Ofwald himfelf can give 
of this part of my conftitution, and all 
that he and Dr. Reid have done towards 
laying it open, is merely verbal, viz. giv* 
ing a name to this unknown fomething, 
calling it common fenfe. But what addi- 
tion is this to our knowledge of the 
fubjeft ? 

Our author appears to be a little em- 
barraffed about the boundary between 
the province of reafon and that of com- 
mon fenfe, in the bufinefs of inferring the 
laws of nature from the phenomena. 
This has hitherto been afcribed to reafon, 
but our author^ deiirous to find fuflBcient 
employment for his new principle, is unr ^ 
willing to admit of this^ except in a quali* 
fied Tenfe. * It is common to fay /p* 235, 

* that we infer the laws of nature from 
f the phenomena ; but that way of fpeak> 

•ing 



J 
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** ing ik not 'philofophically, nor ftriftly 

* true. In every jiift inference there is a 

* reference to fome well known truth, by 

* the help of which the inferehce is made', 

* and on the truth of ^hich its jiifthefi 

* depends. But there is no truth in na-. 

* ture by which we can infer thofe' realities 

* which are not the bbjefts of fenfe frorti 

* thofe that are. From the appearance 

* offrhokewe infer fire. Why? Becaufe 

* we know the conne£lion between the 

* one and the other. Thus fome general 

* truth is always uhderftood, on the 

* knowledge of which the inference de- 
*pends^'' '. \ 

I • . * ' • • » 

• • _ . 

But he afterwards fays; ^ if any/ vol. 2, 
p. ^^6/"* chufe to fay that they infer the 
^ primary' truths from the phenomena', 
' we allow the phrafeblogy^ upon condi- 

* tiorithey keep in niirid, that the inference 

* reftilts immediately and unavoidably 

* from due attention to thebbje6i:, and 

* without the help of any middle t^rm. 
^ Or if they chufe to call fuch obvious 
^ and^ neceflary dedu6lion$ reafoning, we 

^ will 
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f -will not difpute aboat a word, provided 

* they allow that fach reaibning is not fub* 
^ je^ to the danger of thofe errors and 
^ miftakes W^ are liable to in every other 

* exercife of the difcurfive faculty.' 



Some of the didatps of this general 
principle of common ieafe, our author 
informs us^ are. th^ mathematical axioms; 
and the difference between tbd<»and other 
primary tmths he explains as follows^* 
^ The difference between the evidence 
5 for n^athemattcal axioms and that which 
'we have for other primary truths is 

* merely cireumftantial/ p. 139* * Tin 

* judging of mathematical axioms you fee 

* the ground on which you proceed^ 
' which you do not fee in judging of many 

* other truths, on which we pronounce 

* with equal certainty/ vol. 2|. p« 324<» 
So that whether we fee the ground on 
which we walk, pr not, we may proceed 
with equal confidenpe, being equally fe- 
cure from falling* 
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SECTION 



(^ the fufBciency dni univerfality of the 
- prificiple of Common fenfe. ' 

/CONSIDERING the very important 
^^ nature, high rank, at^d authority oF • 
common fenfe, my reader will be pleafed * 
to be informed of xhtfufficiency and uni- 
verfality of it, and of the confidence with 
which its di£lates^ niay, and ought to be 
delivered, whenever fceptical reafoners 
call them in queftidh. 



■» r 



* The principles of good fenfe are fo 
'plain,' fays our author, p. 17, ' that to 
*' illuftrate and inculcate them is to tire 

* the' patience, and affront the judgment 

* of the reader. The human mind,* p. 
8, 'has a power of pronouncing, at firft 

' fight, on obvioi^s truth with a quicknefs, 

* cl^arnefs, and indubitable certainty, fi- 

* niilar, if not: eqtial, to theiiifbrmatibn 

* conveyed by the external -organs of 
'&n&^ Its exercife begins in children 
- ' ' Q 'with 
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< with the firft dawn of rationality; and 

* not till then ; and h ever after enjoyed, 

* in fome degree, by learned and uii- , 

* ]ieapae4| »n4by eyery i^diyii^^al of the 

< human ^4> >f ho i| not m tde<it, and 
' fomehow difbrdered in his intelle£luals. 

« No w^n c?« b« ¥ ^ loif$,' p. 249, ? to 

* ^knov (hs piX)^AtioB$ that ^re thn ob- 

* jefik* of CQWPojpi fenfc frjam thpfe thiat 

* are «Pt* 9n4 to deH:rnw«( "mli. himil^lf 

* whiethffF he h9fi> or ba» u(h, « r^ht toi 
' itf ipiend hi« jwlgiPffnt.' 

Confidering that Ui^ 4^%^^. of thi^ 
common fenfe are fo clear, and likewife 
njgaiv^rfo^^ Out author mu(^ oo| be cen- 
fi^ed yheix he ^veats^ (hoif. iRhji? ^ nqt 
liften, tp lih^m wi$kk a foverity ^iij^d tp 
their d«tfppi«k^f folly ^ijd m,a4«ef $ ;i ®ve» 
though. ^p(?» foip^e p?Lrti<;^lttr 9cci|$0ft» 
^e flphpi^d fo far ti^n%rels tl^ fciiptui^e 
^uk» a^ ta caU hu brother ^fwL 

* ^. your advec^Qry/ p, la, * hatW the 
< boldAe^ to queftionibe truth of fisft 
^ ^ pjlio^ipifa^ or to iuhftsLute chimstas, 

*inilead 



€ 
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iiiOead of principles, you muft necefla-* 
lily appeal to common fenfe ; and if yoa 
do fo, you muft fliow him how fsur he 
deviates from the fiandard appealed to, 
i. e. in other words you muft convi£l 
him of nomfenft. The harfh expreflion 
may and ought to be avoided, but the 
idea conveyed by it muft be kept in 
view* Without that yQU dp nothing. 
Your appeal will be found frivolous 
and unjuft.' 



• It is impoflible/ p. 134, * to obierve 
inferior animals move hither and thithef 
by the dire£lion of their appetites and 
inclinations without ccmceiving the idea 
of that felf-determining power by which 
they ad, &c. If any one has attended 
to fuch operations,, without arriving at 
the knowledge and belief of (uch princi- 
ples of a£lion, we do not blame the 
dulnefs or flowne& of his apprehenfton, 
but without fcraple pronounce him a 



Q2 



So 
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So abundantly fufiicieiit are the di£bites 
of this common fenfe, that in many cafes 
they even fiiperfede all other helps to truth. 
With refpefl: to religion more efpecially 
we are much better without them. They 
only embarrafs and perplex us. 

* I (hould not be very glad/ fay; our 
author^ p. 353, * to fee a demon{|:ration 

* of the being and perfeftions of God that 

* would ftand the fevereft trial : For a de- 

* monftration equal to any in Euclid could 

* add nothing to the belief that every ratio- 
^ nal being has of it. You may reft 
^ affured/ p, 354, ' that the beft proof 

* or demonftration of thefe truths is that 
^ you cannot admit the fuppofition of the 

* contrary, without your being confcious 

* of your playing xhtfool or the madman.^ 
He recommends, p. 92, ' afferting in a 

* high tone, that no demonftration is of 

* equal force with comrtion feple, andfao 

* confutatio^n can ferve the intereft of truth 

* fo effeftually, as a plain coriviftion;of 

* nonfenfe. And therefore/ fays he, ^ it 

* was 
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* was the biifiiaefs of divines and philofb? 

* phers to have recourfe tothe.fimple de- - 
' cifion of common fenfe, on fubjefts fo 

* plain and importairt. Too miich can 

* hardly be faid/ p. 1 7 1 , * to perfuade - 
' *- men to put lefs confidence in the faculty . 

*'jof reafoning, and more in the faculty of 
^ judgment than they commonly do/ 

' Such firm hold have the principles of 
common fenfe on the bulk of mankind^ 
that no peiffon who has any regard to his 
reputation will ever dare to call them in 
queflion ; fo that we may be perfedly eafy 
in reiling the caufe of religion upon this 
folid foundation. ^ If one incline/ vol. 2, . 
p. ^28, ^ to fet> afide the authority of 
*reafon'(as diflinguiflied from reafoning^ 
p. 327) * and deliver himfelf over to fancy, ^ 
*:he may ufe what freedoms he will with 
': primary truths^ but not with fafety to 
^ his chata6ler. One mud either admit 
' all obvious truths, or fall under the im* 
' putation of folly and nonfenfe* This 

* is learned nonfenfe/p; 327, * and foare 

Q3 '^» 
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<all the furmifes that caa be offered 
* agai^ft mdubiud>le truths. 

Confidering how amply the difUtes of 
common fenfe are guarded by their owb 
evidence, and the fan£tion of all man- 
kind) in fo much diat every man muft foe 
confcious that he is piaying theJM ot the 
madman who ihall prefume to gainfay 
them> thdt he eannot do it toithfqfety to 
his thATuBifr, thut every man who hea» 
him has a r%ht tO tell him to hii ivet 
that he iaUts ntfnftnfty iand even ne^ not 
fcruple to caII him a fodl, it ii nithit 
vrondeiful that out Kuthor fliould vault 
any other guatd for his primary muthk^ 
and yet he, as wells as Dn BeJitiie> giveft 
bints' that the ^idiftfvt mc^M^^, ftfid a 
little i^holefome feveiity, mig^ not be 
impmper ; provided th») contttiiy to his 
^pe6tationi the abov« mentioned gVMitds 
Aould prove not to be (|uitd fiiffident (or 
fo great and good a pui^fe^ Bot,' in 
faft, no people have been fo t«ttdy to 
lave recourfe to |>etfectttioii» «d Aa^ 

who 
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who have pretended to infallibility. This 
was the ciafe bbth^ith this in4lKlbl^hurch 
of Rome, and the no lefs infallible Calvin* 

^kMn«nnctd by thdb gtm, ac^mj)!^, 

the paiUohs of coihqion fenfe, which is 
as infallible as either of them can pretend 
lobe^ lieedtltttl^illhaf^fotldMthqr 

ttd. 



« • * 



ixsdkcfii tdi. i, p^ ^^i * ikt^ id be giv^ 
*10 ttAHmaX atiil jtiftj lifad ad) ih^iteiei- «C 
^ cUfcottitt^eineiit to jRiolffi a6il ii6n{iti<- 

' mf itibjea, ^pi^^^Iy in iboH &f tUfe 

* greateft weight and importance, ft 

* were even to be wifhed that the civil 

* ma^tMt ytm {Rith8me<i to ^ctt a 

* M%rm •dti ^tj^bki albTurcltfyy in fob> 
" jt:ds'li^ei« tilef l)6tloui- ^f Gdd aridiHfc 
''inMreft ^ liiiiikiAd ii#^ 4eepty c6fa- 
« «fei^64. But ^ ^ mi^t be dan^i-- 
' «Mili, k is dfo tihnot^my.* 
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SECT I.QlN. IV,: 
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(y* ^ natural imperfedijoias^.an(g£itt^C€/ 

T IIST ! ,th? idea :Vr]^i<;h j j»y. xe*4^r fwili 
^^ naturally conceive of the power .teid 
influence of common fenfe, from the con- 
|i9ntS;Qf tlie laft re3;ion»/ fllould lead him 
^0;$xp.^ft ftxwna^ mpre thaji lee WiUifiod, 
>^ is,, ne^c^ff^ry, befor^ jv)?. proceedr any 
.fartljigr^ ip apprizq hiin,. thathere^ as iii 
;many p^Jier qaf^^, (exaSt;eiiple$k of which he 
.yill : finji i in abuncUnce> in the pjoiecution 
-of his lluclies)i yja^nawd i experience do 
not exaftly tally yjath the precooceived 
.theory. ■ . :, ; 



' * 
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He would too naturally imagitke that 
ih?! principle Wich J diftingHifli^^^^ 
' individuals of the huw4n r^ce^ being the 
.very * charajEterifiic\,^.^!r^tiQnalitji^ /rwhich 
pronounces with q^^i^Vf^Sy^4ilearli^^ and 
indubitable cerpainfyy . r pjii a// ; prirnary 
truths y and which was intended by our 

\o maker 
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bnakir to be ia almoft infaUibla dzreSion 
'intkfi xohole cAndtiSt of life y and-efpecuilty 
;«si matters of' W%««^^ wibuld .<beta>ibve>' 
,ieign,^n(l- eflfeclfiaJ,. aniidotq, ixjr iather 
|)n^yf^iy«i.i9f aH- terror, , iropofitipn and 
.vicp); aifd that .upon, this fqwjdatiori the 
eippire of pf^ith an4i virtue fjMrouW; be fo- 






pj'^i ;al»i '< iPwrt autiior, Jiaying^. no 
^ujbtfcff g^rf«^ns, given.thw.exejr- 
-idfptxf our j^^^no^i^nJij thinks propprto 
•gi^e' us. <- a. lefl^n • .of, ; humility, :patience, 
IW?4.ipdH^r55, by 9X;quainting#^ .that, in 

T^fig^i*^^^'^ ipJ^pommo^i fenfe are-'yery 
We-WYftrpfcl^^ded; iy .^ Vorld,; 

^r9^hq\^t f^..vufgar,pr0li^eo9^.^^P 
^^e, j.and fhp.gfiejrter .and , J?9lcjpr en- 

«<?9^^^^» ^ki^Mophy .<M^ . ,th& J>ther/ 
l^^ .aulhpiity , is, ^jbioft sumihilatedj fo 

,^f^t almo^^^l i^ceivqd'. opinions and 

ei^abli{hed .fnaxims are fundamentally 

wrong. .' • . 



Al! 
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All this, hoivever) it eafily cK^dsined 
«fifd tctotintied fot^ by a latte varUttion 
in tlie- idck hm htA iifft given itt of tkk 
K»Olideffttl pOW^t- ; ail4 wilich» In ^d, 
«lily fiifVM M nilfiS duf edfiiiitttklft 4)f It 
high^f tiMM «VMr. BefeM ft« <!mi- 
fiUMd it %<y^fM in getteffti, ttb# H i««- 
fembles th^ inm ^rf«a of ttll ihe llttftk 
the tfytf, which we have a power of ren- 
dering qtike -lrf«teft^ t» tis hy cei^dfing 
it With th« «)^lid} Whith 1iiifUf6 hM? «> 

be fiiMi t)f<yvidfcd (bf th&t |mt|)t>fe, Kft i>^ 

flit tOd (ne Ufe bdth ofth^ extefftal afid 
MttffrMl «fey l«e flURrid ifljui« tiit««^, ^ 

th^tebjr itodrtfy de{)ttVc dcttfehts tjli 
thewi. Ahd' though tto^ftito! (ftVtr te^- 
ibtiutr^ Ihtit up h» ^tth^ifQ e^, «s> 
tept (o lt:4fete tht^tti, aAd ttiikt 'Blubct 
mbr^ Krvkekble to hith aftetwtti^s ; yt% 

«i«tt &]« Almoft titiSv<itf&lly (fifiydfedta d6 
this With teTp^a to the «ye of th<* ihJnA 

taking pftttieulftr pl<^r(^ift dlt<dkeifit)h 
vhieh ift th6 cdtintTy fe cafttftl ^^fttjl- 

mans'kuff* 
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- * As the eye/ ftyi imr author, p. 3614 
' has a pcyy^r of lettiogin ittOie or )^ 
* li^« fo the mtud hab a fioWer of ad^ 
' mittiog dhefe truths m a ipreaier or k6 
^ dfigtee.^ fplelifum*' 

Again, whereas the other (enfes are 
smpioved by exercife to a certaia de* 
gree» chk internal fenle is capable of in^ 
dofinke imf^rovfetiient, even udif/^nitum ; 
fo that IfatMigh thet!ye and ear admit of no 
fehfiblc iflipfovement item ten to foui^ 
(core jekts^ this ejfe of ihe mind it 
nupc^Tcd^ as our atttiMr Has found hj 
eotn^atioa, an an wcdA arithmetical 
ratio vkh the apfHication tff it. For with 
dife eye of the mtnd you ice every thin^ 
kft a thotoiQitad titMs better lor having 
^ at theofe a thouiand tinesa Am^ii*^ 



theitlore^ who has but jaftb^uti to make 
aft of kts cotaamon fenfe is ito more (it to 
hoW aft atgament widi a man wfco has 
grown eRperc in die ufe <?f it^ than a 
iftan with his ttdked «ye» only can dif{nite 
about the Ipots of the fun wkh oae whd 
has got a telcfcope. TIm latter fees a 1 

thoufand 
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thotifaUd things ifi'obje6ls that the former 
carinot pbflBfcly fee 4t alL How this cah 
be* recoftcite4 with thelaft, of maAldnd 
libl ittijf)lfovingteitn6«^ledge, but fome- 
times going backwards^ ^ I leave* to our 
author s third publication on the fubjeft. 

*^ Itmay feem a paradox/ lays our au- 
thor, vbL 2; p# 349,^ butat is a certain 
^ truth that commoh fcnfe, as it is in- 
^'tdeed*moi3e worthy, fc it is nole& capa- 
^^ble of ctrhure than. any other of our fa- 

* ciilties. We do not pretend/ p, 255, 

* to determine the degree of certainty at 

* which he wili arrive, for that will be 
f proportioned to the degree of rationa- 
1 Xvcf of which he is poffeffed ; but he 

* mayipromife himfeif fati$fa£iion fuited 
.*<lo'tKe GXfercife he gives his good fenfe 
^ and probity on this important occafion. 
^ This prefciiption. is no lefs prpper for 
^i the »ttnrhinking part of mankind, than 
f'> for profefled feepticK* Many take pri- 
^miry truths for granted, without atr 
^ftending to their evidence ; who, if they 
^ took the trouble .of - comparing them 

* witlv 
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^ with the oppdfite abfurdities^ would he* 
' lieve ^em more cordially, and feel thek^ 

f influence upon the temper and manner 

* more fenfibly than they do/. 

* He who has diftinguiflied fifty times/ 
^ vol- 2, p. 346, ' between obviou^ truth 

* and arbitrary conceit, pronounces with 
' a cleamefs of perfuafion fifty times 

* greater than that with which another 

* pronounces, who has difcerned the dif- 

* ference but once only ; and he who has 

* diftinguiflied a hundred times, pro- 
^ nounces with a qiiicknefs and firmneis 

* a hundred times greater; &c. . 

To improve upon this hint, fuppqfe 
our author were to draw up a lift of pri» 
mary truths, get it printed, and, in order 
to employ the civil magiftrate in pre-^ 
venting rather than ^zinj/^m^ error, ht 
him cpmpel every child, from the very 
firft dawn of rationality, ; to repeat them 
fifty or a hundred times every .morn- 
ing! We knew before that fuch an ex- 
ercife would ftrengthen the voice, and 

now 
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BOW we have Ki^an to think it would 
ccmtribute no Ufs to ftrengthen thej^ini^*- 
MMl. The danger would he lefl^ hy^lis 
exercife, mankind fliould be too ^noW- 
ing for their rank in the creation. 

This doftrine of Dr. OfMrald*s con- 
cerning the improveablenefi of the fit- 
eulty of common fenfe by culture, it may 
be i^roper to obferve, is the very reverie 
of Dr. Beattie'^ fentiments on the feme 
iubje6l. In his comparifbn of reafon and 
tommon fenfe, p. 47, he lays, that the 
for^ner is more in our power than the 
latter. He adds, * There are few facul- 

• ties, either of our mind or body, more 

• improveable by culture than that of 
•reafoning; whereas common fenfe, like 

• other inftin6)ts, arrives at maturity with 

• almoft no care of ours.* This, and 
other points of difference, I hope thefe 
teamed doftors will fettle between them* 
felves, before they join their forces fcwr 
their common defence. 

This 
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This oftening of the inteljeduii} eye 
rauft, however, be a very dif^greeaUe 
and painful operation ; or, fince th# ad« 
vantages of keeping it open are ib. very 
great, one would^ think that men would 
have hit upon fome contrivance to keep 
them always open. Whereas, on the 
contrary, they fcem to have got feme ex- 
traordinary, and moft effe3;ual method of 
keeptQg their eye-kids down. 

^ It is,*^ iays our author, peaking ^? 
common fenfe, p. 17, ' the gift of heaven^ 
' but needs to be ftirred up ; and has been 

* fo long and univerfally neglefted, that 

* to give it full exercife,, requires more 
^ atteiition, and application of thought, 

* ithan moft people are willing to beftow. 

* The principles of good fenfe, hid. are 
*• diametrically oppofite to received opi- 
*-nions, and eftaolifhed maxims/ 

But, notwithftanding this, common 
fenfe has more hol(| of the vulgar, thaa 
ik has of t^ie learned. * There are thofe,* 
pj 274, ^ not indeed of the uoleamed, 

^but 
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* butitfnon^the learned^ who diftruflrtl!ie 
•authority of common 'fenfe, and feem- 

* to d^ubt its exigence ; aiul fome, there . 

* are who pofitively affirm that therie nei- 
*thef is, nor can be, any fuch thing. In 

* truih, the unlearned are the only peo- ' 

* pie who retain a clear idea of common 
^ fenfe, and appeal to it as an oracle, and 

* the. teamed only are . fceptical. You 

* {hall not find a man' of fenfe among the; 

* unlearned who hefitates, and fcarce will 
** you 'find one among, the learned who 

* doth not. Such are the bleffed effcds of • 

* modern learning/ 

If the too fagacious reader ftiould dif- 
cover any thing like inconfiftency be-* 
tween this quotation and the precedi^ig, 
he fhould confider thajt, though I haye 
brought them together, one of them is 
taken from p, 1 7^ and the other from 
p. 274, which are fufficiently diftant from 
©ne another. In ; the . following . para- 
graphs our author explains the Teafon of 
this departure from common fenfe, both 
in the vulgar and in; the learned. 

^ ^ As 
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n; f A3 the i vulgar, : througU the ^bflhefs 
^of their cbn^tions^ have lame and 
5<:ottfuf6d idea» .of primary: truths^ ^ To 
♦the leattied -have puzzled themfeh^ 
^ and others about 't^em' by ^t&e iartsf bf 
5. reafoniog, io which they faai'e been fd 
5 Ifmg' and .fb violently :attached. So 
^ that, in. ^3:^ the coranabii people de« 
^priVe Adnfelves . of the 1 bleffingSvof 
♦' ccommoh ' fehfe by* .. stacking- tXK> little^ 
? ai>d the Jbahied by thinking too mu^h/ 



i ' 

Befides the general defeds, and neg(» 
le^s; relating to^ this power of commoxt 
fenie, it feems to be more efpecially de- 
fe£live in its infopmation concerning the 
Jelf determining power, which our author 
is refolved to preferve, though all man* 
kind« at leafl both the learned and un- 
learned, which I fuppofe includes them 
all, think differently from him on the 
fubje6l/ ^ Notwithftanding our averfioa 
' to frivolous difputes/ voL 2, p. 208^ 
^ abdut obvious truths, fomething noiuft 
' be done to give fatisfaflion concernipg 
^ » ielf determining power* Qtherwife 

R 'aU 
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f aU tfavt hit Been faid, or can be h\A, in 
f;|ftV64ir 6f virttiej^ maft go. fori nothing; 
f becatiie all tttCA^l^ainadahdtolejugiiQd 
! k^ot» iJr fbee^thinkef«i, aite net merely 

T focfiKicftli^ bfit infidsU wiHb vegavd U>^e 
f Ireaiky of thi^ :^aw)C]f/ It i&^ indeed; 
very QmA^^ Jbtyc not the kfs trae^ that 
all m^nkqid fliould be poffibfTed of tbis 
iix)ft imfortaab power, on wlsich all vir^ 
tuis depciid)i|, sand yet that tfaey^ ftoudbd be 
lb' i far feoani; kaowbg^ cor fix(|)e6ing it, 
and that they cannot be perfuaded to 
bji^ve they have aay iitdi thing. Tliis 
fomethmg refiml4ea MfilifOtt's MedeatA 
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SECTION V. 

i)f &i;i e:fdenjhe applicatum of the principle 
of common fcnft U morals o^T^religion^ 



S .'! 



*T^HIS life is nothing but a fcene of 
Joys and forrows, hopes and fears; 
and' we ate ciOtitimially palling from the 
obe to the other. * All this will be fine* 
quehtly exeffiplified'by toy reader. And 
as I firft gave him a general view of the 
bright fide of mfy pi£):are^ and dien de« 
fired him to coMemphfte the (hade, I^ 
ISlttll now exhibit the bright fide agaitt^ 
khd defire hnn to take a more {iartioilat 
fiavey ofk. " 






' ^t fiiaA here find that this great oiiatle 
^^iht human breaft has pronounced moil 
^lftiii6Uy concerning all the fundamental 
do^riMs and dndesofmorality, compre- 
iietnding the wboife of natural religion^ 
die evidences of chriilianicy^ and eVen 
die more elQIbntial articles of chriftiaA 
iatkh. To tlu$9 however^ we mufl: fub- 

R2 *join 
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join our author's juft, pathetic^ and elo- 
quent coQiplaints df the thameful negleft 
of this principle ; and the great folly of 
philofephers and dix^ines m haring fe* 
Qowrfe to the deceitful principle o^irtafon ; 
which, according to our author, may 
almoft be confidered as the fqurce-ofatt 
evil and mifchief ; when every thing thfey 
ought to have wifh^d for might, hav^ 
beenr obtained withbut any.trouble^^t jalj, 
by only applying to common ieEfe.N; 

; Spestking of the great oi^tliilea, of raor 
ralit^. iri general, our author fays, vqL 2, 
P* ^55> * The obltgatidtlsr lilting from 
^obvious relations are.th^ objcfts of 
^ common fenfe.' Again, p. 24, ' Befides 

* thofe inftinftive emotions and feelings, 
.*' which we have irf cbmmoft with the 
? lowfer- animals, every Indjiyidual of th« 
f human kind has a perception, which 

* ideots, and tlie inferior animals .h$kVe 

* not, of what he owes to himfelfi to Jiij 
5 offspring,, to his friends, . and benefact 

* tors^, to his country, land to his God.^-r 
*^hbfe facxed obligations, which have 

^ been 
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* been the iubjeft of difpnte with the 

* learned^ are objeds of fimple per« 
^ ception and judgment to men of fenfe/ 



* Thit magiftratcs ought to be obeyed/ 

p. 247, * that the workman is worthy of 

i * his wages^ that every one ought to take 

;^ care of his own^ and his family's intereft^ 

^ and that men ought to do kind and 

* friendly offices to each other; thefe, 
I • and the like propofitions, appear obvi- 
I ' oufly true^ as the propofitions oppofite 

• to them appear obvioufly falfe, to every 
*.>Qian of common fenfe/ 



r 

Such are the di£btes of our infallible 

inftruElor and guide as to the great duties 
of If brality^ refpe£Ung this hfe. If we 

want to be informed concerning the pe*. 

cuiiaiT JanSions of natural religion^ our. 

qiuthor affuresus^ p. 8, that this great 

principle ' affords men ah almoft infal- 

* lible diredion in the whole conduA of 
^ their lives, a^d that it was intended by 
'the author of our being for giving us 

* intire fatisfa6Uon concerning all primary . 

, R3 * truths. 
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^ truths^ thole of religion in fiailieiikr ; 
^ and thfit our not having recourfe to this 
' power is the true cadfe of thole idle diA 
' putes^ which have been maintained of 
^ late about the truth of religion/ 

That the being of God ought not to be' 
attempted to be proved by reafon we have 
in (bme nieafiire feen already^ and we (hal! 
hear more on that fubje£l hereafter ; we 
fliall, therefore, proceed to other articWof 
religion. * To acknowledge the being; 
' and difpute the attribuUs of God, be- 

* trays/ fays our author^ vol. «, p. 80, 

* great ftupidity^ or grofs prevarication. 
Now for the divine unify. * A work of de- 
^ fign/ vol. 2, p. 75, ^ indicates oAe and 
' but one author to a found underfltnd* 

* ing/ With refpeft to the obligation' to 
worjhip and obey God, he acknowledges, 
indeed, p. 21 5, that* it would be un- 

* reafonable to expeft the fame inftin6Hve 

* emotions and inclinations that we have 
•to the other offices of life. But,* he 
fays, * we have a clear pferception of 

* thofe obligationsj accompanied with 

* •emotions^ 



! 
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^ caflotiofts ftiidliidkiftuoiis^ which neatiy 

. - • ! ► • ^ . . f 

Spei^aDg of ttttftiBg^in Gk>di .with re« 
Ijped to things A«t aire abo^^e 6t» obm« 
prehenfion»'oilrattt^risyi8> with peotdiiytf 
emphafis and eloquence, vol. 2, p. 140, 
' This i$ vdigimi, diisiis'pUilofephy, diis 
' is commoii feiifitk It if-f|m^f^/ &yi 
he, vol. % P' 97> ' to talk of ttdulti^s 
' and embamffifieiitj w&s^ ^o<n a c^- 

' ftituiiicm df things to which the fiipt^^e' 
' bebjer gtiv^ dkifienc^of his fre« thdlt^.* 
Other divinefe are content with faying that 
this conduft 01 highly finr«c^a^« 

Th« i^reat dffieulty m the tHeoty of 
i^tund ttiigioft Is the proof of ayyitf-^ 
Up; bttt, ha]^y, chat 'dUfioiilty is now 
intirdly removttd. Let ns only filence 
the HBpeitMienee of ieafon, and. common 
ieofe "wiH fptak plam«nott£^ and to die 
puipo£e on ^is fubje6i. ' We do not' 

•pretend,' feya Dr. Ofv^ald, vol. 2,^ ' 
p. 2^, ' tp demonftrate, from any thing 
that we know of the prefentftate, that 

R 4 * thex;c 
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* there will be a futere ftatse of cxiftfcncc* 
This has been faid>.by toany/dhriftian 
divihes, but then they have recourfe to 
revelation Tor a fure fouhdadon of their 
faitnin this gfeat dofibrihe; biit ourau* 
thor can do without this refource. 



/ We ratift/ fays he, vol. 2, p. go6, 
' enter ^ complaint againft the learned df ' 
^bcfth fides, for their , injurious manner - 
! of treating this interefting and imppr*^ 

* tent fubjefti In place of fitting full in 
^ the viev^ of tnankind, a truth which 
^ none pretend to doubt of, and about 
^ which no man can be unconcefoed, viz. 

* that we are accounbahk to God for our 
^Condudj the friends of ueli^n and 

* virtue have ranfacl^ed all oature f<7r 
^ Arguments to prove that wiS fh^l oBit* 
' ally be called to aecouni, and have theie^ 
' by turned the attenticHi 9f mankind 
' from their proper bufiriefs to an ehdiefs 
^ and fruitlefs difpute, abput what is pof* 

* lible and impoffible in nature^ and may. 

* 01* may not come to pafs. . Was this 
^ well advifed? IfJi man is defirous of 

* Certain 
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* ce^in information concemittg this 

* great event, let him confult the reveia« 
' tion which God has made of his mind. 
' Or if he i^ not fatisfied abobt that, let 

* him confult the fentiments of his own 

* heart, about hb being liabU to account. 

•^ But if he will do neither, your rea- 

' ibning is vainV for the man is a fool, 

* and his folly is voluntary, and there- 
'^ fore incurable, or not to be cur^d by 

*■ the art of reafoning- ' 

... - . • 

If my reader will not perufe this par^* 
graph over again, he will perhaps over* 
look the mod excellent di/lindion withr 
cut a difference, with which the whole 
compafs of his reading will ever, fumifli 
him. That we are accountable to God 
for our c6ndu6l, is a truth that no mai| 
can pretend to doubt of, or be uncon- 
cerned about ; and yet all the powers of 
reaibn cannot perfuade the fame man to 
believe that he (hall be actually called 
to account. And all the mifchief that has 
been done by philofophers and divines 
hatarifen from their not having attended 

to 
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to the.diftin£lion between thofe two very 
dil&tent diings. 

Since this difiiodioii tt of fuch ua* 
fpeakable codequeiice^ and has hithertd 
been intifely overiooked by ali divines 
tod philofophers^ it would ceitaiitly veiy 
much oblige and boiefit the world if 
Dr. (Xwald would give it& a dilcouri^ 
upon the tiibje£l; irilifting largely and 
ftrongly on the consideration of our be- 
ing accountable to God, and being liable 
to be called to account, but^at'the fame 
time, carefiiUy avoiding every thing that 
could give lis an idea of our eveir being 
a8uaily brought to account. I the le(s 
wonder at the conduft of divines in this 
cafe, becaufe I think it rauft i]pquire no 
finaH ingenuity and (kfll to do it. But 
what may not be expeded Ircmi the elcH 
quence of Dr. Ofwald ! 

Speaking more particularly cS So- 
erates's arguments for a future ftate, he 
fays, vol. 2, p. 288, ' But in that variety 
*of arguments, advanced by this great 

* and 
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^ and good maB, nione give fuch iatis* 
^ ia£Hon to a plain underftanding^ as his 
^ obfervatian to Crito5 that the carcafs he 
^ fliewed fo great ooncem about was not 
V Socrates; that Socrates was he wha 
^thoi dHcourfed^ leafoiicd, and gave 
^ arrangements to his thoughts^ and who^ 
' he faid^ would foon give them the flip* 
' This is common ienfe.* 

Periving fo nludi information from 
comnMm icnfe, and fitiding fuch effefiual 
lan^ions of ^virtue in it^ one would have 
thought that rcocl&tion might have been 
ipared ; and many good chriftians would 
be exceedingly ofiended at our author 
finr afcribing fo much to naiwrt in this 
vefpe£l. Eut thei^ he makes atonement, 
by eftabliihing the evidences of revelation 
upon the foundation of the fame common 
(enfe; wfaich^ of courfe, fuperfedes all 
reafonivg about the matter, and thereby 
Ikves thofe good i;hiiftians a great deal 
of troable, in inquiring for themfelves, or 
rq>lying to the impertinent cavils of 
others. 
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^ Of a revelatioiii koni God/ meaning 
no doubt the Je wifh and chriftiah^ he 
faySj p« 56, that ' few have any ierious 
/doubts and that no roan can diibelieVe 
* it in any confiftency with common fenfe/ 
But for the farther illuftration of ,this im^ 
portant fubjed another vhole vplume ig 
promifed us. 

As the truth of the fCripture hiftory i^ 
founded on common fenfe^ fo we may 
take it for granted that it$ contents arc 
agreeable jEo it. ^ The fcriptures/ txy% 
cur author^ vol. 2, p. 203, ^ are the true, 
' if not the only fource of found philofo-* 
^ phy and good ienfe cm thefe fubjeds, 
^ viz. moral obligation.' By the Way, 
after making good (enfc the iburce of fo' 
much knowledge in morals, I do not fee 
with what propriety our author can call 
the fcriptures the fource of this good fenfe^ 

The manner in which Dr.Ofwaldfpeaki 
of * two important truths,' which, he fays, 
the chriftian revelation fuperadds to our 
natural notions of religion, which it has 

revived. 
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'revived, viz* ^an cbcoiiomy of grace in 
' this life, an4 an exa£l retribatimi in the 
^ next/ is particularly curious. • V One 

* cannot conceive/ (ays he, p. 254, ' what 
^ prejudice a man of fenfe can have to 
' this plain dodrine. And ais it was re* 

* ceived by perfons no wife prejudiced ih 
' ittrfavour, upon an atteftiitibn in which 
*'they could not be deceived, one muft 
^reckon all fcapticifm concemihg- it as 
^ meire affe^atipn/ When a man fpeaks 
^)f indubitable truths he oo^htiatieail to 

ofe intelfigible^language ; but w^^t ouV 
aiisthor meani b^ an £?(:^nm>t o)^^ I 

really do not undeiftand. i ^ , ' 

. I now come tO: prefent my* reader with 
-ft^fewipeciniens of bur autlkoi^s pathetib 
and eloquent complaints ohrthefubj^d 
of n^leding this- ccMmion ienfe, in tfafe 
defence of religion, natural and revealed, 
arid oh divines having imprudently con- 
defcwidedto'rearon about it, which wa« 
a piece of complaifance a$ mifchievous 
as it was mlneceflary* Infidels are a fet 

of peo|)le with ^hom it is exceedingly 

Mprgper 
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'impiopee for a' i^ariAiattrphilbibpfaer, attd 
mach beneath his ^lignior; to hold any 

pariey. . - • 
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* h there not/ fey^Dr^OfiiraW, f^. 364, 
*juft caufe o£ cQWrplftiurt ftg^mft/lhfe 
/ learned /Cbr overlooking dlftkifibions 
.^ which feldortiefcape: tie obfervatioo^of 

* the vulgar, a»d thfrfeby expofoig .i»li- 
f gion tQ( lobje^o^s which: ^^ouU lac re- 

* jeOjCd witib.difiUin orf any lathcr fufcgeft ? 

* Not bnJyfbc^chrilUifemvelatooa/lp^i;^ 

' but the motal perfe^ohsi4Biid.goveitBh 

* n^ent of^God, yea and tfac very, vbting 

* of virtue, harie beeii made the lubjeft 

* of difpute. Free-thinkers are not 
^ afliaoaed . to pttblifh their doubts : don* 
'^ cerniQg thefe laealitiesy divines, and phi- 
'^ Ipfophers have not diTdained to dIaMifli 
f tfaem.by amtdtkude of argi 



ii)«itt»- 



* The ppw€r of cuftQm>'Tvol. 2* p. igst, 
.* io reconciliag the m|nd tO: nK$0ruresh(»vv> 
* ever abfi^rd, which arerbeconie fa4iiil}ar« 
^ is almofl: incxedible. , SihoiM4 an Ip4ia9 
' of. g9P|i Jeflfe be ^pld> that ior C?n^ 

• * time 
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^time paft^ men of the gveaiteft eminence 

'* lathe learned^ wcorld had been employed 

^ in diTputing with one another aboat the 

* leality of virtue and vice; wl^ether, 

' for inftance^ the obligatiofis of juftiGe', 

^ tem|>erance, gratitude^ were nominal; 

^ fi6litious. and fenciful ; or whether we 

' weie» indeed^ bound to the, praBic^ of 

' tfaefe atid/fuch like virtues; that voliumeil 

^ have bciett written -on both fides, and 

^deepittention given Ito the cpntroi;^rfyi 

' and t^at each hypoehcifis had its vo- 

^ taries ; would the foreigner give credit 

^ to thiG leport ? 

> ' " ' « • » ■ * 

' . . ^ . " ' ' ' , ■' 

* Yet this coodu^^ fo waaccount^We 

' to a foreigner^ has been coatihued 

' among us without much notice. The 

* iubje^, it is true; merits the ftrldeft 
^atteiitioa;.die refearches:on both fides 

* were curious enough, acquifitions of 
' fome vsdue were made in the abftra£t 

* fdences ; the audacityrof one fide feemed 

* to require a check and the zeal of the 
^ otlier was at lead pardonable. ^ But, in 
^ jpood cacneft, might not tbat.zeal^ that 

- ' acute- 
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acutenefsj penetration^ and compafs of 
thought^ have been employed wkh 
greater propriety^ and to more advan- 
tage? Was there. any occafion at all 
for fiich difi:}ui(i.tion9 ? Muft.metaphyfi- 
cians and fubtle difputanta . be caUed in 
to evince our obligations to do the 
right and (hun the wrong? Can we, 
withbut renouncing commoh ienfe, be 
ignorant, doubtful, or even kifenfible.to 
Aicb obligations ? There is need, great* 
need, to awaken, revive, and enforce 
them ; but without the influence^ ;of 
falfe learning there could be no room 
to doubt what every man of common 
underflanding does, and muft' perceive 
at firft fight. ^ ♦ 



How fatal would a ftrid regard to 
truth be to a turn for eiaquencc: AW this 
truly fine piece of declamation would 
have been loft to the world, if our iiuthor 
had recollefted, that moral obligation 
itftlf never was a fubjeft of difpute, but 
only the foundation: of this c^igation. 
Let our author ^ndeavouir to recoiled 

the 




\ 
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the names of the writers who ever dis- 
puted whether men were indeed bound 
tothepra£liceofjuftice^ temperance, &c. 

Thefe complaims refpeft zvriters chief- 
ly, but his complaints againft the preachers 
^ the gqfpdi on the (ame fcore, are ftill 
firongec * What is more to be regretted/ 
fays Dr. Ofwald, p. 56, ' the preachers 

* of the gc^p«li forgetting the dijgnity of 

* their charader» and the defign of ^eir 
' Q0ice» have eondefeended to plead the 
' cauie of religion in much the fame man- 
^ ner as lawyers maintain a difpiited right 

* of property, Infiead of awakening the 
^ natural fentiments of the human heart, 
^ »|d giving them a true dire6lion, they 
^ have entered jnto reafooin^ about 
' piety, jufticc, and benevolencp, too 

* proiEQund tq be fathomed by the multi- 
' tude, and too fubtle to produce any 
' confidei:ab1e ^e^. Inilead of fetting 
' forth the difplays of the divine perfec-' 
' tions in the difpenfation of thfe gofpel, 

* fo admirably fitted to touch, to pene- 
^ irate^ and to fubdue the human mind, 

S 'they 
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* they have entertained their audiences 

* with long and laboured proofs of a reve- 
•* lation from God, of which few have any 

* ferious doubt, and which no man can 

* difbelieve in any conliftency with cotn- 
> mon fenfe. May not this be called, 

' with propriety, a throwing cold water 

* on religion ? and ou^t it not to be 

* confidered as one of the chief caufes of 

* that infenfibility to all its concerns of 

* which we fo frequently complain ? The 

* multitude has been aftonilhed, wife men 

* have been afhamed, and good men 

* grieved at this treatment of religidn, (a 
' much beneath its dignity/ 



* 



Our author intimfates, however, that, 

bad as the cafe is, it is not yet quite det- 

perate* Accefs to the tree of life is yet 

open, and common fenfe, this remedy 

fbrall our ills, though hitherto fo ftiame- 

fully neglefted, will not refufe her fuccour 
upon proper application. 



* t 



* Till divines and philpfophers/ vol. 2, 
p. 2 2 1 ,/ JhAve abated theic ardour for fri-- 

^volous. 
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^ volous inquiries, and learned the art of 

* turning the attention of mankind to ob- 
' vious and interefting truth, they have 
' no title to complain of the unthinking 

* part of mankind. For one may be bold 
> to affirm, that multitudes would afik a 

* better part than they do, if they were 

* under better treatment/ Now as Dr. 
OTwald's parifh is undoubtedly under 
this very treatnient, I fhould be glad to 
be informed of the ftate of it. Though 
his books have, in fome meailire, put all 
the worid under the fame treatment^ it is 
tt>b large a field of inquiry ; and though I 
have read his performai^ce with fome 
degree of attention, there may be fome- 
thing in my particular conflitution that 
turns medifine into poifon. See p • 3 7 2 . 

« * 

:* * It is apparent^' (ays our author, vol. 2, 
p* 204» f that if common fenfe had been 
^'confulted, a controverfy of the mdft 
* pernicious Jkind might have been wholly j . 
^ prevented, or foon flopped. And, if 
' mfen wll yet pay the regard that is 
^ due to common fenfe, they fhall find 

S2 Uhem- 
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^ themfelves relieved from embarralSoefltt 
*^they have always coraplatned oC and 
' fee the whole of religion tife to their 
'' view in that obviouft, plain^ and plcaf^ 
^ iaat ligbti in which the face of nature 
' appears whe& freed from thofe mifts and 
f clouds by which it was obicuredt* 

Laftly^ our author proceeds to give 
laore particular dire6lions conceminip 
what is neceflary to be done by divii^a 
towards the reformatioti of the worlds 
without addrefling the reafon of their 
hearers ^ which is a thing that they oag^^ 
if poITible^ to have nothing to do witli* 
This is to put them under the dire&ioti 
€>f God^ in the di6lates of oommon ktdk^ 
if I underfltafid him rightly^ whcki I put ail 
the parages together. For there is 
fora^hin^ of the air oftUj^i/^iii what 
be fays upon: this fubjefili and thitifgs of 
that nature do kiot find the r^sadifft ad-^ 
miStOa to rhy underftanding, 

. ' - • •• 

* Till jdivines arid phiiofisphets/ vol. a, 
p. izj^ ' An better ikillcsd in touching 

^ the 
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* #)e ipiu^ of 4te botoftn he^n ^n 
f tbfy Wf* i>r «fit6l io Appear, .tibtey cui' 
' npt icjKJ^ the «iid thtty pn»p«fe ; and 
' were tfa«9r.{N»flyM of aU d» el6(i|uence 
^fif/GieeiBeDrftanie, Atjiooaiid not <ac- 

* oonqiliAi whtA ibej ought. tQ kaifie in 
'mevt I tmm to fti« tbofe fmra rain 
'who witt QOttaJbe the trduiDte affaving 

* themfelves ; and in order thereto, to 
-con?6cc 'ABO <xiK "tflie myctcratc roily or 

' the human heart. There is fomething 

* here that domwids a deeper attention 
' than has been given to it ; fomething too 
' thULt poioM 9S. % MBtiiod «f faming 

* inankind to .victw 'vhiA im been too 
^ much negleded. 

' The gKtt fecaot mfonMn^ toen to 
^ leligMKi and viitu^/ vol; 2^ p. {33.1^ ^ i£ 

* it is it to caM that a fectet wbich is iii 
f paipabie to pMBnon fec^^ and ought 
' tin ha'ie bqsn publiiied to aH the worlds 
^ ib to fMxfiKdeHthen *o cefiga theaalelvtt 
^ ifeD God^ as jAocile and ^btifiil pupils, t0 
^ ji &ithffiiil and capable tutor. To put 
' JOBOidUid under a divine dire6lion and 

§3 'in 
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* influence/ voL 2, p. 229, * ought t0%c 
•the chief aim of ail oiir in(lmCl6F& in 
' religion and virtue. For without doing *' 
*fo, all their other prefcriptiQtvs Mirill he ' 
^ found ineflfe£hidl, and indeed a mere 
^ proje£):« All partial proceedings ought 
' to be dilmif&di and juftice dcme to pri- 
^ mary truths/ Vol. 2, p. 23a. 

.-: • . : . • -5 ' 
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SECT ION VI. 

Of the incroac/iments of comiMnfcnfe en 
the prJ>vince of Vitdioa. 

r 

t EST Dr. Ofwald fliould blame me 
^ for exhibiting his femiments without 
aiiy proper rpfutation, which I have not 
always: done, becaufe I rmUy ^thought it 
to be mpcdlefsi efpecially after what I 
have faid in anfwer to his fuperiors^ Dr, 
Jleid and Dr. Beirt:tie ; and alfo becacde 
I thought it would be doing for my 
reader what he would very eafily do for 

. faimfelli 
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himfelf,. and > might rather chufe tQ do for 
liimfelf ; I pxomife to be a Jittle raore fe: 
rious in this aifid tine following fe£lior)s ; 
in die firft of which I (hall endedvpUr to 
fliow that, as great ao, enemy as Dr..Qf' 
wald is to reafoniog on the fubje£l of 
morals and religioii, he himfdf makes 
more ufe of it ^an he is willin|; to ac-^ 
knowledge. For, to make the more of 
his prmciple of common fenfe, he has 
manifeftly encroached upon what has hi* 
therto been univerfally dee;ned the pro- 
vince of reafon. 

l?o prevent all miftake of my meaning 
I fliall here obferve, that a prpppfitjon 
may be faid to be proved by reafon when 
a third tern, is peceflary to (how the con- 
nection between the fvhjeS^ and predicate 
of it ; and that a f[eneral propofition is 
proved by an in^udion of a fufficient 
number of the particulars which are com- 
prized in it. 

Thus, when I want to prove that the 
^ree internal angles of a right lined tri- 

S 4 angk 
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iAgie afe equal to two right aq^lei; 1 
make aiidtha' fet af angkSy to ^icbt 
know that the thi«e liKglet ki qufcftioii are 
tqMaAp and which t can allb eafily iliew 
to be eqtialtd two fight angles. Ifl^rant 
to ptove that any ^Mrtkulfcr petfon it 
generous, I poiflt out a nuibbin' of gCM- 
reus things that h& hfts doiie«^ wl^ in^^ 
cate that charader. 

Ifour aifthw wtil ^y th%t this «t am 
reafei(ting» I afitwer that i^mh there is «m 
fuch thing as reafoning. iThiS) I \^ll 
venture to fay, hais hitherto been univer- 
lally de^tned l«dibhing ; and if Dr. OA^ald 
chufes to tafl it by any tjthfef ffytat^ hk 
ittpofesupbn bfeftfetf aftd thfe wo«W, by 
ehafigihg the eftabl^ed ^ffaSlkcildm of 

iifOtAs. But, iti is£t, it wtfl app<^r» 
from a pilSsigt lihslt I ftall ^fiibtiy 
t[uote, dbsftDt. Ofwa}<ft has t}ie!am6idea& 
bf the Yiaitute of reafossng, thoiagh' ht 
feems very often to have ioft ft^-d^ 
them. 

That 
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, Tbnt Dr^ CMwaM, in many ctiks, 
merely cavils at the terms reafojL, prvaf^ 
tod detnonftratumt and that he mifapplies 
tlttm, in order toridicale aad e!X|>lode 
dMn, is very evident to me } and I think 
it tbMftOt Imk «^M)«ur <b to all my leaders, 
ytkia «ie not i)uke ad^u i«( this apw 
ibience of comMkon fei^> cutd oooTe- 
quently accuftofi^ to the plmdes uA 
fenle of terms peculiar to it. 



I m 



Crod^ he lays, p. i^u ^ To whatpurpofe 

^ deuoaflxBte a Iruth^ to tlie itulfibiubie 
'jftrcaiiity of which all naiture bears tefts 
^iMMiyP* Now iexo^ti^^ Dr, CIark\i 
^H gt MMW hts 4 prieri^ whkki h*ve long 
.tnfedtobe fo much asfneotioned hf 
4miie&, all thM^ in £afc6);, has ever been 
sient by demarcating the being nad 
mtribntes of God» is to exhibit and exr 
plain the teilimony of nature ; by point*- 
ing out fuch marks of defign, power^ and 
^benevolence ia the conftitxition of the 
wodd, as^ pi'ove not only that it had a 
iGBule, but that this caufe woAbe a being 

pofFeffed 
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.poflelled of great power^ wifdoin^ and 
goodnefs. 

Again he fays, p. 197, * You. cannot 
/form an idea of. God b)^ g^^^ng upon 
^ his works, without. obfei;yi^ their ^n- 

* dency.; and. entering as far as yoijr 
^ faculties will carjy y<?iu into his great; 
' wife, and gracious i^ati/ ? 

After our author has evinced the hditg 
of ^a God, without the help of reafon/^he 
prdceeds to aflert, in- the title of the^fiift 
chapter-of book thirds that • to acknow- 
^ ledge the being and difpiite the at^p- 

* bntes of God, betrays great ftu|i^iiy, 

* oi grofs' prevarication/ But the^man^ 
ner in which he fupports this with idped: 

. to the^ particular attributes, is fo like rea^ 
foning, ithati own I can fee no difference 
-between it and reafoning. Let the reader 
judge. ^ 

* We acknowledge/ vol. 2, p- 81, *^that 

* it is impoffible to avoid the idea of God 
^ when we look on the phenomena of na^ 

^ ture ; 
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* tare ;' but if we do not content ourfelves 

* with words without meaning, we muft, 

* at the fame time, acknowledge, that it 

* is im^ffible for us to* form any concep- 
•^licin of the imrfienfe fyftem of nature, 

* without an idea of the immenfity of his 
^ power who made and iipholds it ; that 
^ it is ' impoffible to trace the endlefs con- 

* neftion and combination of caufes con- 

* fpiring to one great defign, without 
< having an idea of the unfathomable 

* depth of the divine wifdom ; that it is 
*imp6ffible to furvey the multitude of 
"^ living creatures he has broiight into be- 
•#<ig, which he 'upholds in beings and 
pfotefts from danger, and for whom he 
' makes continual and bountiful fupplies, 

* without acknowledging his immenfe be- 
*^ rievolcnee and parental care. And 
' wfien we recolleft the various fufferings 
*. of ^ body and mind, which he has con- 
^'peftedwith, and made confequent upon 

* almoft every deviation from moral rec- 

* titude, even in this life, and the natural 

* dread which every guilty perfon has of 

* a mbreexaft retribution in another ftate, 

'it- 
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'it is impofllble far ug fo avoid- an ido* 

* of his tremeo^lcMMs juiHoe/ 

• 

That any peiibii (h^ldbe ableio noite 
this and call it by s(ay other mn^ iUiftp 
reaf»ivmg I own fuipiues aye qpt^^jl^t)^ ? 
and I can only -comp^^ our jwtfaor to 
the poor man who had ^dbn ^f^ nil 
his life without Jkoowiijg iiu 

% 

Alfo trhen Br. Ofwald fays.^ p<. 138^ 
^ It is itmpmfc to expert that lead ibpd4 
^ fwim in water^' it is impo(fih}e that Jb^b 
meaning fhould reall)^ dif^ frpa^ that of 
the generality of phijloipphersy sto.wb^pi 
his language vonSt, I ampeduadad^ io^fniiA^ 
rery ftiange^ They v^ndd ihpir. Aif- 
obfervation and expeiinftnty tk^tmMmg 
of this kind iias ever happenedj mA 
would "ky they had iheu proved that i^ 
expefEiataon of its happenii^ was vciry 
tmrtq/imaUej but wa^Id think itaAmage 
abuie of wprds toiraU it tw^en/kal* To 
noniecie^ as the term has generally been 
lifed hitbeno^ «io ideas at all can Oae an* 
^exed^ except fuch asi are jbooofiflefit 

with 
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with one another ; and we can form as 
clear an idea of kad not finking in water, 
as of its finking. What is really non- 
fenfe can never become fenfe; but by 
miraculous power the laws of nature 
can be fufpended or reverfed^ 

To enlarge the province of this 
new piinciple of common fenfe, Dn 
Ofwald manifeftly incroaches upon the 
province of realbn in other inftances. 
He exprefies the greateft poffible furprize 
and indignation that divines ihould have 
todeavoured ' to difcover a medium t^ 
^ demonftrate that we ought to worfhip 
^ God^ to dojuftice to men> and to keep 
^ our paffions and appetites within juft 

* and proper bounds/ p. 91 • Upon this 
occafion he fays, as was quoted above^ 

* No dembnftration is of equal force with 
^ common fenfe ; and no confutation can 

* ferve the intereft of truth fo effeftually 

* as a plain conviftion of nonfcnfe ; and 
^ therefore it was the bufinefs of divines 

* and philofbphers to have recourfe to 

* the 
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* the fimple decifi<in of common fenfe on 

* a fubjecl fo plain and important/ 

I cannot help thinking, however, that 
it would anfwer i very good purpofe 
both to define, ftriftly what we mean* by 
worjhiping God, doing jujiice to men, and 
bringing ourpaffijcms within proper bouTuis; 
and alfo that, when theiepropofitions have 
been defined, . intermediate and ^plainer 
propofitions may be found, which will 
ferve to fhow the truth of the fOTmer. 
And fuch proofs of thefe inoral duties: I 
think have been given by many writersj 
and I hope have not been impertiaently 
alledged in my Injtitutes of natural and 
revealed reUgion J vol. i. 

I am the more furprizedat Df • Ofwald^s 
objeftions to the common langui^ge of 
logicians, as he himfelf diftinguiflies very 
well between fuch propofitions as are fclf 
evident, and fuch as are not. * No m^n/' 
fay J he, p, 248, * can be at a idfs to know 
' propofitions that are the objed of com* 

mofl 
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■' • raon fcnfe from thofe that are not,' and 

* to determine with himfelf where he has, 

* or has not a right to fufpend his judg- 
' ment. If the evidence of the propo- 

* fition under confideradon flows from its 

* relation to or connoftion with fome 

* other truth, he has no doubt a right to 

* fufpend his judgment till he has inquired 

* into that connexion and relation.' 

Now furely the propofition that ?7^^^> 
Jirates ought to be obeyed depends upoh 
this other propofitioh, that the good cftfic 
fociety ought to be provided for. Or if our 
author be an: advocate for a natural and 
divine right, ftill he muft give fome rea- 
fon for it. If he refleft at all upon this 
fubjeft, he will hardly maintain that fuch 
a right \sfelf evident. This latter propo- 
fition then, viz. that the good of the Ji ate 
imghi to be cov/ulted, m?iy properly be 
urged in fupport of the former, that ma- 
giftrates ought to be obeyed. It is fo 
much of an argument^ that I dare fay nei- 
ther our author, nor any other perfon 

CQuId 
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could poiTibly avoid it in diicoiirfiiig on 
the Aibjed, 



Our author, indeed, admits of a 
i^ demonjlration of primary truths, which 
arifes from comparing them with their op- 
po^ttid^furditMs ; inconfequence of wfaicfa 
hefays5P*«255, * wefhallbehcvc them more 
' cordially, and feel their influence nwre 

* fenfibly than we do. A real believer,* 
he (ays, ^ will not defpfe the well meant 
^ labours of thofe who have endeavoured 
^to demonftrate the primary truths by^ 
' reducing their oppofites to abfurdity ; 
^ but knows that^ without their help, he 

* can, by a fingle thought, reduce th^ 
^ chimeras to the grofieft of all abfiirdities, 

* namely, to nonfenfe/ Though, there- 
fore, it is pardonahlt to democi^rate the 
being and perfeftions of God, the necef- 
fity of obeying magiftrat^s, &c, he ad- 
vifes us to fpare ourfelve* that trouble, 
and with more magnanimity appeal at 
once to the great tribunal of common 
fcnfe^ An admirably fhort and decifive 
, method 
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jnaiethod truly! (bmething £milar to 
Defoe s Shari method with the DiffhfUers ; 
with this difiereoce^ that Defoe was in 
jeft^ but Dr. (Xwald is in moft ferious 
eameft*. 



: Siich is the. force of common fenfe ; in 
my ufe of the word^ that our author not 
oiily allows of reafoning igi, others^ but 
/fells into dowtu^ght reafoninghimfelfupoA 
jeveral fubjefla, which he had exprefsly e}f> 
ejoapted from the province of i^eiafbaing, 
and In the very chapter in the title ofwhich 
he difelaims tj^afonii^. . 

* Lord Bolingbroke/ he Jays, voL 2^ 
p. 376, * who contfsnds fo zealpufly for 
f die being and providence of God, is no 
' le& ssealous in decrying our natural 

* notions of his moral perfections, and 
^ moral governinent, together with the 
' e3(pe£iation we have of an exa£l rbtri* 

* bution of our go6d and evil a£lion«. 
'But never was a great genius more ab« 
' furdly, or indeed more idly employed* 
! For, in Ipite of all the arts of logic, of 

T * rhetoric. 
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•* rhetoric j of bullying, atid of canting; 

• prafticed by his Lordffaip^ every bnfe 
^ who beliieves there is a God will believe 

• that he loves the right and hates the 

• wrong ; and expeft, of courfe, . that lie 

• will reward the one and punifli the 

^^ othtu''^ Now is nbt fin Dfwaid's fug- 

'geilmg'diat God loves the right and haUs 

the wrong a proper argument to prove 

*th>« fee* Will reward the one and puhifii 
theoithW? Indeed/ why did he ufe tl^ 
. wofd therefore^ if he was not arguhig 
- and proving ohe thing by itieans of ano- 
ther ? If this be noli reafoning, and in the 

neceflary forms, I know not what is. 

. • • • . ' ♦ 

But, poffibly, our author might thiiik 

^himieif Efficiently guarded againft this 

obje^lidn by' the. manner in which he has 

e5cpreffed the title of this chapter, which 

' \% ingenious enough. ^ To maintain,' 

vol. 2, p. 276, ' a curious debateabout a 

• • future jadgment; when we ought to be 
* preparing for fo awful an event, is 
^Unpardonable fplljf/ The three next 
' •' •./ ' ' •• ' ••' • ■• -•- ^ - . ■ , chap- 
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chapters Jhaye the title of ^ The fame fub^ 

^.jed continued,*, .^ 

t 

The objeftipn then is not to arguments ^ 
but to 'curioks arguments. But hqw (hall 
\V^e diftinguifh curious debates from thpfe - 
that are not curious, and what does our 
author mean by curious? A word of fo 
very vague a meaniijg is certainly very 
impropedy ufed upon fuch an occafioii 
as this. If 1 jDbould be alked to point to 
a fpeciraenof rz^mt/kf reafoning, I fhould 
name this very treatife of Dr. Ofwald's. 

- ' * * ^ 

But the propriety of the title of this 
fame chapter is guarded in another cu- 
rious manner. ^ It is unpardonable folly,* 
he fays, ' to maintain a curious debate 

• about a future judgment, when we ought 

* to be preparing for it/ But whoever 
denied that there was a time to prepare 
for » future event, as well as {or proving 
that it will happep, and that thefe two 
ought not to interfere with one another ? 
If he meant that we ought never to de- 
bate, but to be always preparing, it was 

T2 unpar- 
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unpardonable folly in him to write h& 
treatife ; in which he not only debates^ but 
15 diCv occaiion of more debating, 9s the 
book I am now writing evidences. 

I have defcanted a little upon the title 
of this one chapter, or rather of four 
chapters (which, by the way, is very auk- 
ward and confufed in pomt of method) in 
order to exhibit a fpecimen of our au- 
Ithor^s unfair and equivocal manner of 
writing throughout. By an artful choice 
of words he makes, upon all occafions, 
a fpectotis hartinguC) • wheQ his pompous 

ftifertions are all the while either nuga* 
tory, or falfei 

As the, greateft part of Dr. Ofw^tld^s 
two volumes confifts of fuch writing as 
this, I (hall, • for the more complete 
information of my reader concerning 
the nature of it, produce another ex- 
ample of his artfully adopting a mode 
of expreffion which cuts off all r^- 
ply, except that of its being abfolutely 
trifling; while he h ufing all the pomp 
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and parade of the moft important obfer- 
vation$« 



' To ftate the primary truths,' p. 315, 
in their native light aiid firength^ and in 
comparifon with their oppofite falfities^ 
and to {how> in the deareft, plaineft 
manner^ which ought to preponde« 
rate^ was in juflice due to the public. 
But to trace every conceit, of every 
bold projefior, through all the windings 
of abftrule and fophiftical reaibning, or 
to offer laboiious and minute defences 
of truths which neither require nor ad« 
mit of any, was ill advifed/ 



I challenge our author to fpecify the 
writers on whom this cenfure falls, viz. 
thofe who have traced every conceit of every 
dold prqjeSior through all the windings of 
abjirvfe andfophijlical reafqning^ or who 
have offered lahortoiis and minute defences 
of truths which neither required nor admit- 
ted of any. One would imagine, from 
reading Dr. Ofwald, that this egregious 
and laborious trifling had been univerfal 

T 3 with 
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with the infatuated frienjds of religion. 
But let our author name the men^ and 
prove his charge ; or be confidered as 
having given himfelf ridiculous airs, by 
cloathing mere calumny in rant. 

Indeed, the exceptions which our au* 
thor himfelf makes td his violent accufa^ 
tions will almofl amount to a full con-, 
futation of his declamatory abufe. 

^ It was no doubt proper,N he fays, p. 
316, 'to deteft the fcandalousf fliuffling 
' of Collins, to expofe the rambling con- 

* ceits of Ldrd Shafttffbury, the dangerous 

* paradoxes of Mr. Hume, and the pre- 

* fumptuous boldnefs of Lord Boling- 
^ broke. It inight alfo be fit to take fome 

* notice of the quibbles of inferior Writers. 

* But to engage the attention of a whole 

* nation to a formal difpute between grave 

* divines, and writers of this ftamp, about 

* the truth of religion, as if this was a point 

* yetunfettled, was amanner of proceeding 
. • much below the dignity of the fiibjeft, 

* and from which little good could be ex- 

^ pe,£led. 
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* . peded. From . the common dFeft pro- 

* duced on, the ininds of the multitude, 

* by attending the pleading of lawyers in 

* a Qontentious law fuit^ one might fore-- 

* tel the coqie^quences of this ill judged 
^ meafure/ - 



♦ * 



Now I really do not know to what, kind. 
of reafoningany ofthe defenders of chri- 
flianity have had recourfe, e^^cept fuch. as, 
was adopted in the controverfies above, 
referred to, and which our author allows 
to have been proper. And, exclufive q£ 
fudi controverfies as he himfelf exprelsly 
approves, I challenge him to fay when 
the attention of tiny whole nation was ever 
engaged to a formal difpute between grave 
divines about the truth of religion, as if it 
was a point yet urtfettled. This affertion, 
I will venture to fay, was made abfolutely 
at random, and h,as no foundation ia 
truth. It is a mere rhetorical flourilh, in 
fupport of a piece pf miferable fophiftry^ 

.Our author farther allows, vol. 2; p. 78, 
that ^ the difciples of Manes were intitled 

T4 ' '\o 
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^ to fatisfaflion, hecacalkj as he cuxioufly 
enough cxpreffes it, ^ they founded m 

* realities.* He adds, ' hue it is below 
^ the dignity of divines or phik>(bphers to*^ 

* fight with chimeras. Thefe antient 
^ heretics had not the boldnefs of modem 

* theorifts, who (cruple not to refolve^ 
^ natural and moral evil into the divine 

* will ; but from the lame averficm which 
^ all guilty perfons have of bringing the 

* charge home to therioielves, they fancied 

* themfelves under the neccflky of hav* 
' ing recourie to two gods, the authors 

* of all that is good or evil in the world/ 

Not to remark upon our author^is taking 
it for granted that all Necefiarians am 
unbelievers (though the very beft of all 
the defences of chriftianity has been 
written by a Neceflkrian) Ifhall only afk^ 
vhetjier all who objeft to religion and 
chriftianity do not pretend to found their 
obje£lions on realities^ as well as Manes* 

The remainder of the paragraph quoted 
atbove is not lefs curious, and of a piece 

with 
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with the reft of the treatife. * This grofe 
^ error,* viz. that of Manes * is, however, 
^ long (ince extin5l, and the frierlds of 
' religion can be under no obligation to 

• prove the unity of God^ till at leaft 
^ fome one appear vjrho can fay^ with a 
^good confcientce^ that he.fufpe£ls that 

• there are more than one, to whom we 
^ owe that worfliip and obedience which is 

• due, in return for his being and pre* 
^ferv^tion; and tiU he aflign fome 
f plaufibk reafon for his fufpicioa/ p. 79* 

But can there be no propriety or ad- 
Tantage in reviewing the errors of paft 
ages, and in the confutation of them? 
May we not hope, by that means, to 
prevent a relapfe into them ? Can we be 
too well eftablifhed in truths of great im* 
portance ? Befides, with refpe6l to this 
very queftion, of the unity of Go/i, has 
not the church of Rome, the church of 
England, and even the church of Scot- 
land, more objeds of fuprem6 worfliip 
than one ? 



I would 
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' I would alfo a(k, what the wordpldu/l- 
He has to do in this bufin^fs. If a« error 
be actually embraced, and fpreads ; muff 
I defer the combating of it till (bme grand 
jury^ appointed' for the purpofe, flialJ 
vote that it is a plaufible one ? Had thefc^ 
preliminaries been requifite^ it is nof 
Certain that I fhouFd have been permittied 
to anfwer Dr* CKwald* 

I ilhal) produce but one inftance more 
of our author's complaints of thet^ndujE^ 
of chriftian divines^ who have judged and 
afted diiferently from himfelf ; betaiife, 
for anct^ he names his man^ * Had Dr/ 
^ Clarke/ p. 151, * employed his'*naturat 

* good fenfej which was not inferior to 
^ his learning, in fetting in a true and full 

* light all the (haraeful abfurdities of thofe 

* who believe there is a God, and behave 
*^ as if there was none, he would have 

* done more fervice to the. interefts of 
^ truth, than can be done by a thoufand 

* demonftrations/ 

Bui 
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But why may it not be of fervice to fet 
in a ftrong light the abfurdity of not bqjiev- 
ing, or afFefting not to believe that there is a 
God, as well as of not adiog in a manner 
afereeablc to that belief? The latter is 
certainly as obvious, and therefore is as 
little neceflary to be infifted upon as the 
former. But fo great is our author's 
averfi'on to reqfoning, that a itian muft 
not touch upon the former, however ne- 
ceflary, becaufe fomething like argument, 
proof ?lxA dernoTiftrationmdLy be wanted ; 
whereas on the latter of thefe topics a 
man may declaim as long as he pleafes, 
writing as Dr. Ofwald does, without any 
reafoning at all. V 

Laftly, our author very much mifre- 
prefents the conduft ofthejacred writers^ 
in order to favour his fyftem, and to de- 
cry reafoning. * ^he infpired writers do 

* not offer apy proof of the being and 

* perfeflions of God. They tell us that 
*"the invifible things of him; are clearly 

* fcen from the things which he has 

* made^ &c, — ^but never enter into trains 

' * of 
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' of reafoning, to eftabli(b a truth that is 
* too obvious to a<lmit of any proof.' 
VqI. 2, Pi 51, 52. 

But how do any <livines pretend to 
prove the invifible power of God 
otherwife than by the vilible efiefls of it ; 
at leaft I n^ver had recourie to any other 
argument^ and yet I imagine that I have 
reafoned on the fubjcd:. See my Infii^ 
tuteSi voL 1. 

Perhaps our autlior may thmk to 
efcape my animadverfions^ by faying that^ 
though the facred writers do reafon^ they 
do not enter into trains of req/aning 
on the fubje£l. But whether a man uies 
trains df reafoning or not^ or whether 
the trains be longer or fhorttr is not the 
queftion ; but whether they reafbn at all. 
Iq my opinion our author may find both 
excellent reafoning^ ahd even long trains 
of reafoning on the being, perfe£lians^ 
and providence of God in various parts 
of the books vof fcripture, as in the book 
of Job, the Pfalms, and the Prophets. In 

my 



f 
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my opinion Paul reafoned very cloFely 00 
this fubjeft in his difcourfe before the Athe- 
nian Areopagitesi See^ftsxvii. But the 
facred writers had no occafion to prove 
the being or perfe6lions of God to thofe 
who admitted them, . which was generally 
the cafe with thofe to whom, or for whom 
they wrote. 



— T 



SECTION VII. 

/ • 

• -J •• . 

Of Dr^ OfwaldV refubdiian tf ihe^ argu- 
meni inproofofihc being of a God* 

nPHERE is no fubjeft on. which Dr. 
•^ Qfwald declaims fo frequently, or 
with fo much vehemence, andfeemingfa- 
tisfa£iion to himfelf> as on the want of 
judgment in divines, in reafoning con* 
ceming the being of a God; which he al- 
ways fpeaks of as ' too obvie)us and fa- 
* cred a truth to be (iibjeded to the rea- 
^'fonings of men^ and that too much en- 

' cott2:ag«- 
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' couragemqnt lias becj; given to the car 
f, yils of fceptici by entering lAto r^afonr 
*ing about it/ Thefc propofitions are 
the titles of two fepar^te chapters in his 
fecondvolume, p. 50 and 57. . 

. In the latter qf thefe chapters he even 
openly aflumes the charafter of an atheift. 
and undertakes a complete refutation 
of the ftanding argument for the being 
of a God, in order t6 fhew that it is in- 
capabk of any proper proof; but that 
the propofition,^ bdng neverthelefs true, 
muft be admitted on the fole authority^ 
of common fenfe';' .not confidering. that 
if this^ new principle of common fenfe 
fliould ever be exploded ; he has no re- 
ibixvte left/ but miifl: in good eafti^ft' pfo- 
fefs himfelf an atheift. And thus, like 
the dog in the fable, by ca|:<;hing at a 
fliadow, he will have. loft the ftibftance. 
Now, ais I fliould be very forry for fuch a 
cataftrophe, I fttall go over the feyeral 
fteps of this demonft ration lalong with 
Dr. Ofwald; in order to convince him, 
that, notwithftanding his confident. ob- 
,' jedions^ 
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jedioils^ it is a very goo(l one^ and will 
bear the ftrideft examination. 

* No procefs of reafoning/ fays Dr. 

Ofwald^ voL 2, p. 57, * can be employed 

^ in favour of this capital truth, that will 

' ^ not be found either falfe or frivolous ; 

* or if the premifes are admitted to proof^ 

* there can be no juft conclufion. The 

* ppetnifes are thefe, a work tliat indicates ^ 

* defign muft be afcribed to an intelligent 

* author. The world is a work that in- 
^ dicates defijgn/ &c. 

''From thefe premifes, each of which 
Dr, Ofwald allows to be jtfft, • though not 
demonftrabk, I think it may be clearly 
proved that the world mii/l be afcribed to 

' nn intelligent author, which is what we 
mean by the term God. If the concla* 
fion be allowed to be feirly drawn from 
the premifes, which Dr. Ofwald does not 
deny, the argument is certainly complete, 
whether we proceed any farther, yiz^ to 
prove the truth of the premifes or not. 
To this, however, our author give? no 

attea- 
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attention ; but only hys k* h impoIHbfe 
to prove the premiifes. ^Let us coniider 
then^ in what manner he pretends that 
neither of thefe preraifes can be proved, 
fo that an imbeliever may be jufttfied 
m witfaolding his afienttothem, andean* 
fequfently to the concUifion that is 
drawn from them. 



■ 

VA work that indicates defigti muftbe 
* afcribcd to an intelligent author/ , 



♦ / 



' This is an abflrafi propolition,^ to 
which, if the terms of it be defined, I will 
venture to fay that no man can poffibly 
withpld fais.aflTent, being really identical 
and felf-evident. To invalidate this, br 
rather to evade it, our author abfolutely 
changes it, and fubftitutes another in its 
place. For, from an abftraO: and univcr- 
fal, he makes it a particular pfopofitioh ; 
afferting as the reverfe of it, that this par- 
ticular work, viz. this worlds beojfs no 
marks ofde/ign; in fupport of which he 
alledges the trite atheiftical fuppofition 
of the poflibility of its hayipg been pro- 
duced 
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duced by the concaurfe of atoms. * By 
* repeated throws of dice/ he fays, voL 2, 
p, 59, 'one may caft up any number 
*. called for,^ within a given time; and 
' therefore any poflible ftate of nature 
^ may refuit from unlimited revolutions 
' of matter/ . 

Not to fay that this does not amount to 
a fliadow of an obje£lion to the truth 
of a propofition/ which only aflerts that 
a work which aMually does indicate defign 
is to be afcribed to an intelligent author ; 
whidhf by fuppolition, excludes all idea 
of chance, it may certainly be faid, on 
the behalf of the being of a God, that let 
atoms revolve, ad ififinitum, and move 
without a mover, nothing can refuit 
from it but new combinations, Siud por- 
tions. . For powers, fuch as thofe of attrac- 
tion, repulfion, magnetifm, eleflricity, 
&c. cQuld never be gained by it ; there 
being no conceivable or poflible connec- 
tion between fuch a revolution, and the 
acquifition of any fuch powers. It is 
poflible that the ingenuity of Dr. Ofwald 
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may Tuggeft fomethingto an atheill in 
anfwer to this, but I own I cannot. And 
yet, as if the believer could make nd 
reply to this objeftiori, whkh is both mif- 
placed and frivolous, he concludes that 
he had , fufEciently invalidated the force 
of this major propofition, and pr6ceeds 
with great confidence to attack the minor, 

viz. that 

< 

* The yr6dd is i work that indicates 

* defign/ 

* 

Here, after acknowledging, p. 6i, 

* that it is eafy to fhpw them (atheifts) a 
"• connexion of parts and unity of defig», 

* which they cannot gainfay ;' he yet 
maintains that, * btcaufe they can point 

* out fome ftrange and uncouth appear- 

* ances, which we cannot explain, they 

* have a right to withhold their aflent, 
' if the cafe is to be deter^miried by reafon, 
' and . not by the authority of common 

* fenfe. But furely^ after admitting 

* defign in many things , thty cartnot poffi-^ 

* bly withdd their aflferit to tko/e. things 

* having 
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* having an intelligent author, whatever 
^ they may do withxefpeft to the reft/ 

If, for inftance, it be undeniable, that 
the formation of the eye, and of the light 
which fo admirably correfpond to ono 

* another, and- to the purpofe of giving 
us notices of diftant obje6is, is an excels 
lent contrivance; it is plain that there 
muft have been a contriver , or an intelli* 
l^nt author of that part of our conftitu* 
iion, though there (hould be other parts 
of the fame fyftem, the fpleen, for inftance, 

* the ufes of which we could not explain. 
So that it appears to me, that the propo- 
fition is completely proved, according 
to the ftri6left forms of logic. 

^ut our author fays, ' You may un- 

* riddle many difficulties, and give fatis- 

* fd£lion to feveral objeftions. You may 

* do more. By careful infpeftion, you 
*^aQ (how, to the fatisfaftion of the 

* (ceptic^ that what appeared irregularity 

* h jregulariity m the higheft degree ; that 

* jfeeoiuig difcor^ is harmony not un- 

U 2 * dcrftood. 
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* derftood, and that a feeming blemiffi 
' is a beauty in the works of God; but 

* you will not filence him. You have 

* fomething farther to explain, and fome- 
•thing farther ftill, and cannot give a 

* full anfwer to his obje£lions until you 

* explain the whole, and that you cannot 
' do. Good fenfe requires that he fhould 
' be contented with kfs fatisfa£lion, but 

* he demands proof, and as you have 

* undertaken it, you ihuft give it without 
' referve or limitatiort.' 

The propofition, howev^, propofes 
no fuch thing. It only aflerts that this 
world mufl: have had an intelligent author. 
So that if I prove that any thing in the 
world neceffarily requires fuch an author, 
which Dr. Ofwald himfelf, in the charac- 
ter of ia fceptic, allows, I have fully 
proved all that I propofed. I will ven- 
ture to fay, that no perfon, who ever pro- 
pofed the ftrifteft demonftration of the 
being of God, ever thought of any thing 
elfe ; and I evep challenge Dr. Ofwald 
to name any atheift who expefted more. 

If 
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If a man fliould be fo fooliOi as to give 
out that he could explain all the pheno- 
mena of nature, which he certainly could 
not do» and Ihould acknowledge that he 
had not dempnflxate4 the being of a God^ 
ti}] he had done it, I do not fee how good 
fcnfe fliould help a man to fee that he 
.liad fulfilled his promife, when it was evi- 
dent to reafon that he had not done it. 
If, therefore, a roan advances no more 
thanhe can prove, which is fufficient for 
the demonftration of the being of a Gdd^ 
an appeal may as fafely be made to rea^ 
forty as to any thing bearing the name of 
cowimn fenfcy or any other name that 
« admits of. evidence xdthout proof. As, 
on the other hand, if he advances niore 
than he can prove, t do not think that 
^cre is any power in human nature that 
f:an oblige us to fay that he had done what 

he himfelf acknowledges he could not do. 

» 

At the conciufion, however, of all thi$ 

miferable quibbling and fophiflry, our au 

thor fums up this chapter with the airs 

of an acknowledged conqueror. ^ Whe- 

U3 *ther 
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* ther the fceptic is aftuated . by impcr- 

* tinent curiofity, afpiritofcontradiftion, 

* or a yet worfe principle, it muft be 
'owned that, as a difputant, he. has a 
/ right to infill on his demand ; and, xyn 

* being refufed, to withhold his afient ; 

* which he can d6 with the more cafe; 
'-and with much bettfctr :grace, in the 
*• courfe of a difpute, than he couM have 

* done, if you had fubmftted the truth to 
"* his judgment, by a fimple appeal/ That 
is, if I. b^ the queflion^ he may, as a 
favour^ condefcend to gratit it. 

' It is fiirprizthg/ continues our author, 

* that this inconvenience attending tile 

* method of ^rgtimefttation (hotild have 
*^ been fo long overlooked 1>y fo naxiy 

* friends of religion^ diftinguifhed by their 

* good fenfe, as well as by their learning. . 

* Yet any one may recolleS; fimilar in- 

* ftances of men of good underftanding, 
' difappointing themfelvesin common life, 

* by too great eagernefs to prove truths 

* too obvious to admit of proof or de- 

* monftration.* 

But 
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But what ha4 efcaped not only the 
learnings h^, what is much inore, the 
gQodJhj/e, ol* aH preceding ages^ has been 
luckily difcovere.d by our author. — — ^To 
conclude this ledipn with ieriou&er$. 
i kQOw no pa|*allel %q ibch wretched fa- 
phifiry ikod Conceit. And that way friend 
i^ refigiim ihould tbus lend weapons to 
^e common adveriariesi ^nd in therr 
juaiKie ch^knge all th4 powfeiis of Feafoo^ 
.certainly w.ould not have gained credit 
ibelore tl^ publication of this work ^f 
Dr, 4^wald'9# Such are xjii^ happy firuii^ 
of difcarding reafon, and fubftituting this 
ftew commoh fenfe in its place. And yet 

. this is the man, who, upon all occafions^ 
and from the beginning of his two vo- 
lumes to the end of them, ridicules and 

* infults the greateft mailers of argumenta- 
tion« 

• Can you tell me/ fays he, p. 375, 

^ whence it comes to pafs, that our cele- 

* brated divines and philofophers blunder 

-Jp^gJpf&ly in an art to which they are fo 

IJ4 * much 
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' much devoted ?' But before a man had 
affe£led this contempt of reafoning, he 
fhould certainly have known what it was; 
which appears not to have been the cafe 
with Dr. Ofwald. I have ftudied, and I 
have taught logic, but in no fcholar's ex* 
ercife did lever fee fuch markis of a total 
ignorance of the plaineft rules of it^ as in 
Dr. Ofwald's critical examination of the 
argument for the being of God; and* it 
is evident that in him common Jen/e has 
not fupplied the place of logic^ though 
he boails of it's doing infinitely more. 



» 
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SECTION VIII. 

Of the application of Commonjen/e to w- 
riotts difquifitions in Morals and The« 

,T7[7HEN the idea ofthis.ncwlenfe wag 
^ ^ firft ftarted, it had the appearance 
of fomething new and whimfical^ indeed^ 
but it threatened nothing ; Teeming to be 
only a new method of explaining the 
manner in which we give our afleot to felf- 
evident propofitions ; and^ provided the 
propofitions were really felf evident, it 
figiufied nothing in pra6liceby what means 
we evince them to be fo. 

Going thus backwards^ into the obfcure 
regions of Metaphyfics, could do no great 
harm, and might prove an* innocent 
amufement to many perfons who had no^ 
thi&g better to do, or to thofe who thofe 
to relax from more important ftudies. 
But when this new power, after thus 
fecuriog its retreat backwards, begins to 

advance* 
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Advance forwards, into the regions of 
/cienne^ ' philofcphy, aid iife^ \ fujeiieding 
reafoning .wherever it comes, we begin 
to mark its pro|;rers with more attention.: 
for .we muft notfufier her inva&on of the 
right of another* Accordingly I have 
endeavoured to reprefs the inroads which 
this new power has made on ^frontiers 
of morah and theeJogy ; and now I Itxuft 
fiiow what attempts uiehas made to pe- 
netrate into the ini friar parts o( th€ 
icountiy* 

• - 

. : ,To «drop this ^Idion, which I ^m nc^t 
able lo carry muob farther, I propofe, io 
this lafi feflion^ to ^hibit to my reader 
the fummary procefs by which our au- 
thor treats feveral intricate and impor- 
jtant (|ueilion$ ; as thcfpring of oMiflr^ in 
the deity ^ the difiindion betxofien thcfocvi^ 
ties of men and bnUes^ and the dodnaes^ 
orprefi^ided do£lriiieS| o^xk^Jimm^qf 
-Chrifi, aionemevi, 4he new births aad pre- 
iefiinotion, wit|i other rfmaller patters. 
None of theie fubjedls, which Jbave beeo 

.thought to be very idifficult, and which 

have 
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have exercifed the genius of the abieft 
ifnen in all nations, occafion the leaft dif* 
ficiilty to Dr. Ofwald. His commofi 
^ttfe knows no difference of queftions, 
but deci<ies widi eqad i^t^ibyg/^, ^/r«r- 
%efs^ und induHtaMe ceHMnty^ oneviMy 
diing that you (hall bring before k. Hear 
then iti what manner our author deeides 
the long and well debated ^eilion con- 
cerning the Jpring of action in ^ ieity^ ' 

* The learned 6f our day/ voV 2, 
^ P* 15^ ^ ^^1 bave us to think tlKaths{>> 
^ pine^s, inere happinefs^ is the tdtamate 
^end and objed; of the divine govern^ 
"^ ment.-^-««^^Tbey confidently aftna that 
'^ a being completely happy in himfetf 

* could have no other end in bringing 
.* creatures into exiftence, than to make 

f them happy. But this is unpardonable 

* raflinefs. For if the fole end of bring* 
^ mg creatures into being was to make 

* them happy, then they could not be in 
*'pain or mifcry for a fingle moment ; be^ 

* caufe the fupreme ruler could not be 
^ difappoibted of his end in one fingle 

^ * inftance^ 
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• inftance, or for one moment of time. 
' Plans* formed by beings of limited ca- 

• pacity may fail in the execution, but no 
/ defed pan be imputed to him whofe un- 
-' deribndiiig is infinite, and whofe powesr 
' without control. This hypotb^lis^ th^e- 

* fore, nwift be fundamentally wrong, .Jt 

* is plain/ voL 2, p. 157, * Grod does.not 
^ all that is poffible to b^ done to make his 

• creatures happy/ 

Having thus, contrary to his cullom, 
eondefcehded to overturn by reafon; a 
fcheme that was founded on reafon, he 
eftablilhes another, and, as far as J know^ 
a fcheme intirely his own, which cannot 
fail to recommend it to my reader, on 
the foandatk>n of common fenfe. 

• Common fenfe/ vol. 2, p. 157, ^ will 
^ hardly authorize weak mortalsr to fix 
' the ultimate end . and ot>je6t of the 

* divine government, but the grtatefi 

,^ pqffibU increafe of moral ztiorth feems 

^ befl; to correfpond to appearances, and 

' to the dignity of the fupreme ruler, and, 

« probably. 
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' probably, was meant in the laft age by 

* the glory ofGody and is now exchanged 

* for the happinefs of the creaturt^ by 

* thofe who favour a more lax theology, 

* the tendency of which error is to bring 

* down virtue to the rank of a mean or 
^ fubordinate end ; the place it always 
' held with hypocrites and villains of all 
'kinds, who regard it no farther than it 

* ferves their purpofe.' 
< • . . 

Here we fee our author not depending 
intirely upon the force of his principle of 
common fenfe, but willing to take a little 
indiredi advantage^ by reprefenting his 
^ponents as perfons who favour a lax 
theology, and who regard virtue no far?- 
ther than it ferves their purpofes. But 
not to digrefs. 

' It is impoflible/ vol. 2, p. 111, * that 

* the deity (hould have any other objeft 

* of his government befides the exercifc 

* and enjoyment of his own adorable per* 

* fe6lions. — ^He makes the good happy, 
^ and the bad wretched, not from any 

^fuck 
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^ fuch ^politicad reafons as infiu^nce human 
• government, but from the cffential per* 
^ fedions of his nature/ 

One would think that the fcheme which 
our author adopts, viz. the greateft pof* 
fible increafe of moral wOfth (which 
differs materially from the fcheme of rec-^ 
titude propc^ed by Dn Balguy, or that of 
Tvifdom by Mr. Grove) was liable to the 
very fame objeftion which he thought 
unanfwerable with refpeft to the icheme of 
benevolence. For it is as evident that God 
fias not made all his intelligent creatures 
completely virttums, as that he has not 
made thenr completely A^j^; efpeci^I^ 
as our author will not deny that the divine 
being might, if he had thought proper, 
have influenced the minds of his creatures, 
or have originally formed them fo, that 
nothing could have overpowered their in- 
clination to virtue.- But common fenfe, 
it feems, declares that, though this ob- 
jeftion was fufficient to overturn the 
fcheme of benevolence, it is impertinence 
to urge it againft this new Icheme of our 

author's* 



■ 
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* 

author $* So ea(Hy does this principle 
decide where there ieems to be nothing 
tp determine the judgment ; in which it 
bears a wonderful refembiance to the Jelf 
determining power in man. But hear the 
oracle. 

• Whether God,! vol. 2, p. 34a, • might 
'not have ordered things fo, that men 

* would have been laid under the fame 

* neceffity of regulating themfelves by 

* the laws of nature, is an impertinent 
^ queftbn, becaufc we know he will not** 

However, to give us fome little help to 
dur conceptions, befides this authoritative 
determination of common fenfe, our au* 
thor tranfports us into the invifible world 
of fpirits, and gives us a profpe^ that 
cannot fail to demonftrate the unfpeak-^ 
able preference of his fcheme above that 
of benevolence. 

^ After defcribirig a good man having 
iroke loqfefrem this CTmherfmM JUJh^ and 
Reaped j^e vardiies of life^ and being 

brought 
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irtmghi into the pre/ence of Godi with 
what he feels then^ and what he finds he 
has to Aq afterwards, he fays, voL 2, 
p. 1 77, ' This is a profpeft we muft al- 

* low to be grand ; and whether this, or 

* a fucceflion of pleafurable fenfations, is 

* the moft worthy of the ultimate end and 

* obje6l of the fupreme ruler, may be fub- 

* mitted to every one who is endued with 

* the judgment and fpirit of man/ 

« 

Let us now appeal to this new oracle 
on the fubjeft of a much controverted 
point of divinity, about which profane 
reaibn might have bufied itfelf to no pur- 
pofe, and which has much embarrafled 
many chriftian divines, efpeeially thofe who 
have received certain emoluments from 
religious eftablifliments, on the condition 
of maintaining the fame faith with the 
all-wife founders of thofe happy eftabliih- 
ments. I now mean the knotty qiieftion 
of the equality of the fan of God zvith his 
father. Now, by the help of this omni- 
potent common fenfe, we are able to kecpt 
clear of all difficulties, and even to fteer 

evenly 
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fcvcnly between the two oppofitc Tocks 
of the creation and na^reativn of the 
t fon of God. 

* The fon of God derives life from the 
/ Father iti 9 manner totally different front 
' creation, and which we peither un^r- 

* ftand, nor have any occafion to inquire 

* into, any farther than is neceflary to al^ 

* fure us, that he is of a rank as inuch 
•^•fuperior to created beings, as he has 
^ obtain^ a more excelleM name than 

* thtyj Vol. a» p« 12& 

iio^^ by the way, I rather fufpe^l that 
our author's philofopby and fyftematical 
theok^^ do not perfe6tiy tally. The 
•Aifembly's. eateqhifmi which I prefume 
Gmc atttfaor has fiibfcribed, and by which 
fehcdds h^ diurch preferment, fays that 
the three perfoo& in the godhead are of 
the fwm fubjtancej equal in fotner and 
glory^ which I (hould think to be hardly 
cohi^fcnt with the notion of the fon de- 
riving life frdm the Father ; however it 
May be ./(^trntd^ or rathet obfcured^ by 
. . X faying 
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faying that this derivation is fomething ef^ 
fentially different from creation. But we 
may take it for granted that fo pioiLs a 
man as Dr. Ofwald could not poflibly 
prevaricate in a matter of this nature/ ef- 
pecially after his own folemn declaration 
on the fubje£l/ 

^VJt appeal to common fenfe, and 

* defy them to offer a Aiadow of reafon, 

* why the man who prevaricates in reli- 
^ gion {hould not he as much the obje6l 

* of contempt and abhorrence, as he who 

* prevaricates on any other fubjeft of im- 

* portance/ Vol.2, p. .115. I fhould 
be glad, however, if our author would 
condefcend to clear up the confiftency of 
his cQndu6l in this cafe, for the fatisfac* 
tion of (bme whofe common fenfe is not 
fo nice and diilinguifhing as his, and who 
cannot fplit fo fine a hair. 

With refpeft to the doflrine of atcne- 
menty our author^s common fenfe decides 
clearly in favour of orthodoxy, which is 
a great happinefs, as it faves him the 

trouble 
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trouble of confidering and anfwering a 
great number of Ihrewd objeftions to that 
fuppoled do6lrine of fcripture. 

Speaking of the difpenfation of the gof- 
pel, he fays, p. 50, ' Meffengers were 

* difpatched to the different nations, call* 

* ing upon them to forfake; their vices and 
^ impieties, and to return to God, who 

* was willing to receive them to favour, 

* through the mediation of that divine 

* perfon ; who, having expiated their 

* guilt by his death, has ifcended into 

* heaven/ He calls Chrift, vol. 2, p. 98, 

* a perfon of the higheft dignity, who, by 

* a courfe of unparalleled obedience, has 

* merited^ in the ftrifteftfenfe of the word, 

* favours of various kinds for his adhe- 

* rents, which in no confiftency with wit 
^bm, equity, or juftice, could otherwife 

* be conferred upon them. Can we fup- 

* pofe,' fays he, vol. 2, p. 161, ^ that a 

* good God would fuffer a perfon of (uch 

* an amiable charafter, and one fo near and 

* dear to him, to undergo fuch exquifite 

X 2 * fuffer-^ 
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* fufferings, if jufUce did Hot m^e it no* 

* ceffaiy ?' 

The doftrincs of divine influence ^ and 
the WW birth h?ivc given much excrcife 
to fonje ipquifuivc mm^Sf but »» they: 
give no trouble to our authpf, he woq- 
der$ that any body elfe (hould h^^yc foun|i 
t^e lead difficulty in them* Common 

fenfe can folve theie di^pulpe^ aiidi9Uf;h' 
greater. 

• • • 

^ One cannot help fmilmg/ Cjiys our 
author^ ^ at the pitiful l)xifts v^h^ the 
f pretenders to learning go into, , to e:$- 

* tricate themfelves from the emharralP 

* ment they are under with refpefl to 
^ the operation of the Holy Ghoi^^t and 
^ the new birth, which to a xnaii <$f true 

* judgment, creates no difficulty at all/ 
,vol. a, p. 137. Then, comparing t^ 

fupematural influence to the light of the 

fun, he fays, ' Why then, may not he, 
^ with equal eafe, and with equal fafety 

' to the order of nature;^ iS^d without th€^ 

Meaft 



/ «r 
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* leaftin&mgementofariyof itslav^s, pra- 

* duce a total change of fentim^nts aft4 

* inclinations^ with new habits of thinking 

* arfd d&ing, in thofe who rcfign them- 
^ felves CO his influence, ind conform 

* themfelvei to hia diredion. If this 
5 fubjeft weii5 explained by the- fame 
^ hiles of good Ifenfe, rfnd true phildi> 
^ phy^ which- are employ^ on ftibjefts of 
^ far left cohfequerice, the nernf Inrtk 
'would be equally intelligible with any 

* other of the produftrons of nature we 
^ fecm t6 be beft acquainted with/ 

* * > 

• 

Hitherto our authors common fenfe 
ii^s fdw^ays happened td fleer him pretty 
iiearfy Hito the fafe and conifbrtable 
liirbour of orthodoxy ; but with rdpe6i 
td the doftrine concerning xht:powtr of 
¥nan to d& thtt will of God, I am afraid it 
tvill appear to have driven hirti quite 
t¥idd of it. For if I have any knowledge 
of feholaflfc divtnrty. Dr. Ofwald's doc- 
trine oil thfs fabj^ft Is the very reverfe of 
i^hat tibe Scotch niinHlers are obliged to 

X 3 fubfcribe. 
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fubfcribe, as well as to that of thte church 
of England* 

* Take one of the vulgar afide/ vol. 2, 
p. 208 1 ' and point out to him Jirnie duties 

* he negleftg, and fome vices he indulges: 
* — ^He will acknowledge the faft, but 

* will conclude that till God work it in 

* him he can do nothings This/ fays he,- 

p. 208, * they afe taught' to fay.' And 
fo, if I be not greatly miftal^en. Dr. Of- 
wald himfelf is under an obligation^ equi* 
valent to the moft folemn of all oaths, to 
teach them. 

\ 

m 

i 

* To alledge the neceffity/ p. 212, * of 

* an interpoiition which we have no reafon 

* to expeti, and which one in an hundred 

* is not favoured with, is a heinous jm- 

* piety : for it amounts to nothing left 
^ than a declamation, that the fupreme 
' being looks on, and kts ninety nine of 

* a hundred perifh for want of an iftter- 

* pofition, which is ncccffary to deter- 

* mine them to do the right and fhun the 
^ wrong/ 

This 
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This is certainly very found Arminiap 
doftrine, but very unfound Calvinifm^ 
If our author holds his Scotch living, I 
hope he will explain^ in his next, how he 
can do this^ and keep clear of a dan^ 
gerous refinement, and prevarication in 
matters of religion. Let him take care 
that this common fenfe do not a little in^ 
terfere with common honefiy^ and chriftian 
fincerity. 

The difference between the intellcEtual 

faculties of men and. brutes has cKrcafioned 

a good deal of difficulty both to philofo- 

phers and divines; but on this fubje6l 

our author is . equally clear and decifive 

.as on all the others on which he has 

favoured us with his opinion. In fliort, 

it lis Common fenfe that is the charaJEterif 

tic of rationality. Every individual of the 

human race has it^ ideots excepted. 

* 
' If/ fays our author, p. 186, * we 

* know any^ thing at all of the fpecifip 

* difference^ between our underftanding 

* and that of inferior animals, it muft con- 

X4 'fill 
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%fih in our having pdro^tions olttuth 
f which are iitiperceptibk to thera^. hi^ 
f feribr animus/ p. 185, ^ fly things of 

* hurt&l appearimce, and puifue olgefts 
' of pl«a&ire and convenience^ with lite ia*s 
^ gacity atid eameftnefg; ais if they vcaUy 
^ knew thofe powers in nature by wiiicb 
^ they may be profited or fafurt. But that 
' they do not know tfaem in this mannev 
' we do $ and^ indeed^ that they qm havv 
f no idea of them at all appears from 
^ hence^ that they ftever make the lead: 
^ attempt to employ thofe pow^siadrcir 

* favour^ There ar^ nuriiberlc& oooa^ 
^ (ions/ 16 » ' on which infertor aimnalf 
^ could relieve th^mfelves from danger 

* and from death, if they ^ad thtf leaft 
^ notion of *iany powers in nafiwe which 

* they could eafiiy lay tkrfd of. It is 
^ worthy of notice/ he fays, p, 183, * that 

* brutes never thruft one another ove* 

* precipices, into ponds, or rivers, or into 

* fire, Tliey may do it l>y accident, but 

* never through mirth, or malice, as chil- 

* dren do ; becaufe they have not thofe 

* i^eas of the laws of nature which chil- 

* dren 



\ 
/ 
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^ dren have. Wha don^bta,' p« 1 86^ f d^b 
^ many of the infm^r aninuds^iuider dee{| 
f provocation, wouki* bum houfes, ai^ 
f do oihec dreadful a£U of miichief^ if 
* they had the ieaft idea of power in &f0 
^ to ooiifume combufiiblei ?* 

• 
. Our author does not give himfelf the 
Irottbleto anlwer many objedions, taking 
(he caiy method of treating them with 
cootempti a$^things that are, in their own 
AaMrtf^ alto^ethet im^pertinent, or I could 
mentioii i^vetdA. Dogs may not have 
a fsncy for pufliing one- another into 
pondsj or into the fire, thinking perhaps 
iliete may be no great divi^fioa in it, bu(i 
idbeiy . fnoudie and tumble one another 
about 10 a very pr^tty^ and ingenioua 
miBinlBM, juft as if they knew as much of 
^ kws of nature as relate to biting an^ 
tumbliRg ; aind fome animals of the mon-^ 
key tribebothdivert themfelves anid [^ague 
others, feemingly, with as perfeft a know-^ 
ledge of (he natural powers of various 
inftruments which they make ufe of for 
that purpofe^. as any unlucky young boy 

im 
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in the world. As far as I fee^ brutes both 
judge and reafon as properly as we do; 
as far as their ideas extend. , But I mean 
not to diicuTs any of thefe deep fubje^; 
but only make fuch obfervations as may 
tend to illuftrate the fentiments of my 
author. 

The laft article I fhall mention (aiqd { 
do not know whether Dr. Ofw^ld^ my 
reader^ or myfelf^ is moft pleafe4 Uia^ 
I have got to the la& artjicle) is a very 
fmali one indeed, but nothing can pro* 
perly be called inconfiderable that. relates 
to this moft wonderful new difcQvere4 
faculty of the human mind. So the moft, 
trifling cuftom of a new di£c6vered peoplt^ 
engages more attention than the moft 
fdemn and impoijant ones of our old 
neighbours. And though our author does 
not<, in this cafe, mention any obligation 
he was under to his principle of common 
fenfe, it might poffibly have been, of fome 
indireft ufe to him in the difcovery. 

Moft perfons who have any refpeft for 
?:eligion, afle a blcffing on their meat^ 

efpecially 
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efpecially when they fit down to dine in 
a ibcial manner ; and perhaps they may 
think they know the reafon of this cuftom ; 
but I am now authorized to inform them 
that they are much miftaken, and that 
they-^ are not quite (b wife as they fancy 
themfeives Ito be. In proof of this heaf 
our author. 

\ * There inay be fomething in manV 

* conftituttoii which dcftroys the nutritive 

* quality . of bread, and may turn it into* 

* poifon, which is a good philofophicaf 

* account of the common praftice of aflc- 

* ing a: bldffing on our food/ p. 372. 

* ft 

Having now dined very plentifully at 
the; expetice of our author^ I thank him, 
fpr myfelf and my readers, for the enter- 
tainment he has given us. And that he 
may make his own epilogue, I (hall con-* 
elude with what he fays of the greatnefs' 
of his fcheme, and his hopes of fuccefs in^ 
it. And to (hew my readinefs to adopt 
my author's fentiments, as far as I poflibly 
can, I beg my reader would fancy to him- 

felf 



i^lf th^t^as loon 9S Dr. CMw»Id luis re* 
P^ued th9 folk>wi0g femoncest I . idfb 
itw/^ up« and* iHiUatis vmUandijf, repeal 
tlma audibly ifkn Im. 

f I hjope the {mblk witt tadbe in goad 
^pUTt/ p. 59D^ ^ this efFoit lYiav^ msaSk 

* to check a folly which has retarded the 
' progrefs of knowledge in all ages^ and 
^ thneatcsie^ the prefent age wtdb a per* 
^ yerficffi of judgnent ilimitar id what 
' pnevailed in that poriod^ when^ asi^HK*- 
^ Pope Ikyfl, 

... : - . . •:.. ^ ' 

FaitK Go^el, aft iObem'd iiia(jb te^ be dtfpiiited; 
And none had fenfe enough to be confuted. 

^ It ia not poffible/fsiys he to his^ frie^, 
p. 349, •to give at Once a new and op-t 

* pofite tttfnto men^9 way of thinking* ; but 
^ as I hope to fatisfy youi* fcruples. inf ^ 

* littk time, ft> I believe that in- due tiwxe 
^ the bulk of mankind vs^y be brcmghe 
^ to a jaft way of thinking on this fubr 
*jea-' 

THJE 
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N U M B E R I. 

Of the refemblance between the doSirine of 
Common fenfe, and the principles of 
Dr. Priced Review of the quejlions and 

, ' difficulties in morals. 

I Have mentioned my furprife that none 
of the authors on wh6m I have been 
animadverting fliould feem to have 
heard of Dr. Hartley's Obfervaiions on 
many except Dr. Beattie, who appears not 
to have underftood him, and who pays 
hitn the trifling compliment of an inge- 
nious but fanciful author. I muft alfo 
exprefs my furprife, though not in the 
fame degree, that none of them iQiould 
have mentioned Dr. Price's Review of 

the 
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the principle quejlions and difficulties in 
morals 9 which was publifhed in 1758; 
and which, both with refpeft to the theory 
of the mind, and the pra£lical application 
of' it, contains aU that is original, aad 
that has the appearance of being juft and 
ufeful in any of them. 

This writer, whofe fuperiority td Dr. 
Reid, Dr. Beattie,. or Dn Ofwald, is 
exceedingly manifeft, maintains that thfe 
underjlanding is the fburce of many of 
our moft important fimple ideas ; as that 
of the necejfary connexion of events in no- 
ture, the vis inertice of matter, fuhjlance ydu- 
ratiorijjpacey infinity, neceffity, eqtudity, 
identity, coyUingency, pqffibility , power ^ and 
taufation, &c. and more efpecially to this 
fource he refers our ideas of moral right 
and xjorongy and of rnoral obligation* it 
is, he obferves, of the cffence of thiafe 
ideas to imply fomething trw orfalfe of 
an objeft, and that they by no means de^ 
taote the manner in which we are offeSUd 
by it ; fo that they cannot with any pro* 
priety be referred to that part of out 

con- 
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conllitution which has hitherto been dif* 
tinguifhed by the appellation o^/en/e. 

This fcheme has all the flattering ad- 
vantages of the new doftrine of common 
fenfe, without the capital inconveniencies 
attending it. Like this fcheme, it cuts off,, 
if it be admitted, (and without this no 
fcheme can have any operation or effe6l) 
all objeftions to primary moral truths, 
reding them on a fimple appeal to the 
faculty of intuition; and refufing to 
reafon upon a fubjeft which is maintained 
to be as evident as the truth of the geo- 
metrical poftulatum, that if equal things 
be, taken from equal things the remainders 
will be equal. But this philofopher had 
more good fenfe than to load his fcheme 
with the belief of the real exiftence of the 
external world ; and he is more efpecially 
careful to keep mtirely clear of every 
thing that can reprefent our ideas of vir- 
tue as arbitrary and precarious^ which is 
the neceffary confequence of this new 
fcheme 



If 
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If the ideas of moral right and wrong 
&c. be perceived by ^fcnfe^^ it depend* 
upon our arbitrary conftitution that we 
conceive of them as we do, or w^hether 
we j>erceive them at all ; and we have no 
method w^hatever of inveftigating whe- 
ther they have any foundation in the abfo- 
lute nature of things. Whereas by making 
moral ideas the objeft of the underjland- 
ing or intelleft, asfuch^ the principles of 
morality become part of the fyftem of 
necejfary^ eternal and unalterable truths 
perceived by the divine being, as by 
ourfelves, but altogether independent of 
his will, as well as of all other beings, and 
things whatfoever; as much fo as the 
truth of the pojlulatum above mentioned, 
or of the propofition that two mnd two 
make/our. 

To exhibit as diftin^lly as poffible thi* 
original fcheme of Dr. Price'is, with as 
much of the evidence of it as I can find 
exprefled, in a fhort compafs, by the 
author himfelf, I (hall prefent my reader 

witk 
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with the following extrafts from his very 
elaborate work. 

* I cannot help wondering/ p. 48, * that 

* in inquiring into the original of our 

* ideas, the under/lcmding, which, though * 
' not firft in time, is the moft important 

' fource of our ideas, fhould have been 

* overlooked. It has, indeed, been al- 

* ways confidered as the fource of know^ 

* ledge ; but it fhduld have been more at- 

* tended to; that, as the fource of know- 

* ledge, it is likewife the fource of new 
' ideas, and that it cannot be one ofthefe 
' without being the other. 

* Th^ various kinds of agreement and 

* difagreement between our ideas, which, 

* Mr. Locke fays, is its office to difcover 

* and trace, are fo many new fimple ideas, 

* of which it muft itfelf have been the 

* original. Thus when it confiders the 

* two angles made by a right line, ftand- 
•.ing.in any dire£lion on another, and 
•perceives the agreement between them 

• • and two right angles,' what is this agree- 

Y a ' * »^wi 
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* ment befides their equality ? ' And is not ^ 

* the idea of this equality a new fimple 

* idea, derived from the underftanding, 

* wholly different from that of the two 
' angles compared, and reprefenting felf* 

* evident truth ?* 

* In much the ^ fame manner in other 

* cafes, knowledge and intuition fuppofe 

* fomewhat perceived or difcovered in 
' their objefts, denoting fimple ideas, to 

* which themfelves gave rife. This is 

* true of our ideas of proportion, of our 

* ideas of identity and diver/ity, exifience, 

* conne&ion, cau/e and effeSi, power, pojji* 
' hility and impojfihility, and of our ideas 

* of moral right and wrong. The firft 

' concerns quantity, the hSi oEions, the, 

* reft all things. They comprehend the 
^ moft confiderable part of what we can 

* defire to know of things, and are theob- 

* jecls of almoft all reafonings and dif- 

* quifitions/ 

' It is therefore effential to the under- 
^ ftanding to be the fountain of new 

^ ideas. 
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ft 

^ ideas. As bodily fight difcovers to us 

* the quahties of outward vifible objecls, 
' fo does the underftanding, which is the 
' eye of the mind, and infinitely more 
' fubtle and penetrating, difcover to us 

* the quahties of intelligible objects ; and 

* thus, in a like fenfe with the former, 

* becomes the inlet of new ideas/ 



The whole of what Dr. Beattie and Dr. 
Ofwald have written about the necelfity 
of acquiefcing in primary truths, ahd on 
the inutility and infufficiency of reafon- 
ing in many cafes, is fo fully exprefled 
by Dr. Price, that one can hardly help 
thinking that they muft have read him, 
and have commented upon him. But he 
is fo clear and full, though concife, that 
any commentary \yas certainly unnecef- 
fary. 

' The fecond ground of belief,' p. 163, 

* is intuition, by which I mean the mind s 

* furvey of its own ideas, and the rela- ^ 
^'tions between them, and the notice it 

* takes, by its own innate light, and intel- 

Y 3 ' ledive 
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* leftive power, of what abfolutely iand 

* neceffarily is,^ or is not, true and falfe, 

* confiftent and inconfiftent, poffible and 

* impoffible, in the natures of things. It 

* is to this that we owe our belief of all 

* felf-evident truths, our ideas of the ge- 

* neral abftraft affe£lions and relations of 

* things, our moral ideas, and whatever 
^ elfe we difcover without making ufe of 

* any procefs of reafoning. 

* It is on this power of intuition, effen- 
' tial in fome degree or other, to all ra- 

* tional minds, that the whole poffibility 

* of all reafoning is founded . To it the laft 

* appeal is ever made. Many of its per- 

* ceptions are capable, by attention, of 

* being rendered more clear, and many 

* of the truths difcovered by it may be 

* illuftrated by an advantageous repre- 

* fenfation of them, or by being viewed in 

* particular lights, but feldom will admit 

* of proper proofs, 

* Some truths there muft be which can 

* appear only by their own light, and 

* which 
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* which are incapable of proof. Other- 

* wife nothing could be proved or known ; 

* in the fame manner as if there were no 

* letters, . there could be no words ; or if 
' there were no fimple or undefinablc 
f ideas, there could be no complex ideas. 
f — ^I might mention many inftances of 
f truths difcernible no other way than 

* intuitively, which learned men have 

* ftrangely confounded and obfcured, 

* by treating them as fubjefts of rea/bning 

* and dedu&^ian* One of the moft impor- 

* tant inftances the fubjeft of this treatife* 
(viz. morals) ' affords us, and another 

* we have in our notions of the neceffity 

* of a caufe of whatever begins to exift, 

* or our general ideas of power and con- 
^ nexion. And fometimes reafon has been 

* ridiculoufly enjployed tp prove even our 
^ own exiftence.' 

Thcwriters on whom I have been ani- 
madverting feem even to have borrowed 
their language^ as well as their ideas from 
Dr. Price, who alfo ufes the term common 
Jenfe^ but with much more propriety than 

Y 4 tjiey 
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they do. 
ftances. 
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Of this I fhall give tv^ro in- 



^ The neceffity of a caufe/ p. 31, * of 
whatever events arife is an eflential 
principle, a primary perception of the 
underftanding ; nothing being more 
palpably abfurd than the notion of a 
change which has been derived from 
nothing, and of which there is no reafon 
to be given ;. of an exiflence which has 
begun, but never was produced ; of a 
body, for inftance, that has ccafed to 
move, but has not been ftopped, or that 
has begun to move, without being 
moved. Nothing can be done to con- 
vince a pcrfon who profefles to deny 
this, befides referring him to common 
fenfe. If he cannot find there the per- 
ception I have mentioned, he is not 
farther to be argued with ; for the fub- 
jeft will not admit of argument ; there 
being nothing clearer than the point 
itfelf difputed, to be brought to con- 
firm it/ 



^ Were 
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^ Were the queftion/ p. 62, ^ what that 

* perception is which we have of number ^ 

* diverfity, caufation^ or proportion ; and 

* whether our ideas of them lignify truth 

* and reality, perceived by the under- 

* {landing, or particular imprefTions, made 

* by the objefts to which we afcribe them 

* on our minds ; were, I fay, this the 

* queftion, would it not be fufficient to 
^ appeal to common fen fe?^ This is not 
ufing the word fenfe according to the 
technical philofophical meaning of it, 
and making it, asfuch, the teft of truth ; 
but only appealing to it as another term for 
di plain underjianding. But it is no un- 
common thing for commentators to 
miftake the meaning of their author. 

I thought it right to point out what 
feemed to me to be the probable fource 
of what has the appearance of truth and 
reafon^ as alfo, perhaps, of the mijiakes 
of the writers on whom I have, been ani- 
madverting ; though I muft acknowledge 
that I have been led to entertain a 
very different opinion from that of Dr, 

Price 
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Price concerning the nature and origin of 
the ideas above mentioned. For, in- 
ftead of being properly Jimple ideas, as 
he confiders them, feveral of them appear 
to me to be exceedingly complex, or 
fubftitutes iov defcriptions and dej^nitions ; 
and that at firft view they feem to be 
(imple for the fame reafon that white is 
imagined to be a fimple colour, before we 
have learned how to analize it. As to the 
idehs of vwr alright and wrong, and moral 
obligation, inftead of bearing the proper 
marks of fimple and original ideas, necef- 
farily refulting from the view of any ob- 
jeft, they appear to me exaftly to re- 
femble ideas compounded of many parts, 
fome of which are obtained earlier ' and 
others later, and which require time per- 
Jeftly to coalefce. into one. The minds 
of children are ' long deftitute of them ; 
they are acquired very gradually ; they 
are at firft extjismely imperfeft, but grow 
more perfeft and accurate by degrees, 
as their growth is more or lefs favoured 
by the circumftances to which the mind 
is expofed : they are fubjeft to great 

variations 
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variations ipthe courfe of our lives; aixd 
in fome minds, thofe ideas are never per- 
fetlly formed, fome incoherent rudiments 
of them only being obferyable. 

I am rather furprized that Dr. JPrice 
fhould fee any occafion for fuppofing the 
faculty by which we judge of the truth 
of propoiitions, »s diftinft from firaplp 
perception, to be the fource of ideas ; 
fince every perception may be refolve(i 
into a propofition, and therefore necef- 
farily fuggefts a truth. If I only opep 
my eyes, and get the idea of a -whiUkorfe^ 
I as evidently perceive a truths viz. tha): 
the horfe is white, as I perceive a trut^i 
when I have the fentimcnt oiapprming ^ 
generous aSiion ; and the latter is juft a^ 
much involved, and requires to be un- 
folded, before it can take the form of a 
propofition, as the former. I do not 
therefore fee why this very accurate rea- 
foner (hould cox£idkCx feeling and zntuitiou 
as two different grounds of belief, efpe- 
cially as he afcribes to feeling the Anozu- 
'ledge of our own exi/lence, s^nd q/ the 

feveral 
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fever al operations, paffions, andfenfations 
of our minds, p. 162. It appears to me 
to be a diftinftion without a difference 
to make the facuhy by which we judge 
of thefe things, to be different from that 
by 'idiich we judge of all f elf evident 
truths, and get our ideas of general ah- 
firajEt offeBions and relations of things, 
our moral ideas, and -whatever elfe we 
difcover without making ufe of any proccfs 
of reafoning ; which, however, we have 
feen that he afcribes to intuition, as diftinft 
irova feeling. It equally requires an at- 
tention to what paffes within our minds, 
or refleBion, to difcover the operations 
^ and paffions of our minds, as to get ideas 
di general abftraEl affeElions and relations 
of things. We may live and aft under 
the influence of thefe ideas without know- 
ing any thing about them ; but the fame 
reflex attention to what paffes within our- 
felves will equally difcover them all. I 
do not mean to difcufs this fubjeft with 
Df. Price, it being foreign to my prefent 
piirpofe. Some obfervations, however, 
the reader will find relating to it in the 

preliminary 
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preliminary EJfay^ and more in the Differ-- 
tations prefixed to my edition oi Hartleys 
Obfervations on man. But for every thing 
of this nature I would more efpecially 
refer my reader to Dr. Hartley himfelf^ 
to whom I am indebted for almoft all my 
knowledge of this fubjeft. 
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Of Mi*, ttarris^j hypothefis concerning 

Mirtd and Ideas. 

T Think it not altogether improper, in 
^ this Appendix, to take fome flight no- 
tice of the hypothefis of Mr. Harris (the 
ingenious author o£ Hermes) relating to 
mind and ideas, which is fo like that of 
Dr. Reld, that it might have been ex- 
pefted that he would have acknowledged 
fome obligation to him for it; or, at 
leaft, that (as -Dr. Price has done) he 
would have qiwted him, as exprefling 
fentiments fo very fimilar to his own. 
The hypothefis is lingular enough ; 'but, 
I believe, fomething a-kin to that of Ma- 
lebranche; though, not having ftudied 
the writings of this French philofopher, 
I am not able to pronounce with cer- 
tainty. 

Iflunderftand Mr. Harris aright, all our 
ideas are innate ; having been originally 

im- 
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imprefled ■ upon our minds by the Deity, 
and being only awakened, or called forth, 
by the prefence of external objefts. But 
unlefs he could have advanced forne more 
dir€6l evidence for this fyftem than he 
has done, I think he is hardly to be jufti- 
fied for treating with fo much ridicule 
and contempt the hypothefis of Mr. " 
Locke and others, that ideas are properly 
produced by the oMions of external objeSis; 
there being the fame neceffary connexion 
between them, as between . any other 
caufes and eff^fts in nature. f 

* Mark the order of things,' fays he, 
p. '392, * according to their account of 

* them. Firft comes that huge body the 

* fenfible world, then this and its attri- 

* butes beget fenjible ideas. 'Then, out 

* of lenfible ideas; by a ki^d of lopping 
^ or pruning, are made ideas intelligible^ 

* whether fpecific or general. Thus 
' {hould they admit that mind was coeval 
i^With body, yet till body gave it ideas, 
' and awakened its dormant powers, it 
' could at beil have been nothing more 

' than 
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* than a fort of dead capacity ; for innate 

* ideas it could not poflibly have any/ 

There is a good deal of humour and 
fine defcription in our author's repre- 
fentation of the various hyppthefes of the 
life, of the nerves in conveying ideas. 
' At another time/ ibid. * we hear of 

* bodies fo exceedingly fine that their 
^ very exility makes thera fufceptible of 

* fenfation and knowledge ; as if they 
' Ihrunk yito infelleft by their exquifite 
' fubtijiy'^ which rendered them too deli- 

* cate to be bodies any longer. It is to 

* this notion we owe many curious inven- 
' tions, fuch ?isfwbtle ether ^ animilfpirits^ 
' nervous duSis, vibrations, &c. terms 
' which modern philofophy, upon parting 

* with occult qualities, has found expe- 

* dient to prUride itfelf to fupply their 
' place.' 

This, however, appears to me to bfe an 
evidence rather of a fine imagination in 
our author, than of his fairnefs, , or ac- 
quaintance with the fubjecl. He could 

not 
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Hot feridully imagine that any perfon ever 
ibpppfetd tliat matter was capable^ by its 
Jhbtiit^* only, - of approaching to the 
naWf^-'of imrnateriality. All that has 
ev«r j^eea fuppofed (and what fads will 
Efficiently authorize) is that ideas, and 
their affe6lions, are the refult ofcertaiti 
impreffiob^ made upon the fyftem of the 
nerves arid' brain. To prove that this 
ill an unphilofophical hypothefis, Mr. 
Harris-muft ftifiw, jaot thkt we cannot ex-^ 
plain the conneftion between' thought 
*fid this material fyftem, but th^ there 
is nojuch coiine£itan, and that the faculty 
of thinking in man can fubfift without 
that fyftem ; which I think he will not 
attempt to do. ' 

' Let'ui i«)W*con{ider the argtim'^nts on* 
winch his oWii hypothefiy is founded j 
whidi, as fat as I have been able to cbl^ 
le£^ tbetn out of what he has written upon 
^fttbj0£i, are! the following. 



1 1 



-^ Firft, ideas ar65^*^Ar*^?n^f of mind, 

and therefore, having no relation to cor- 

^. Z poreat 
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pore^l thiag^t cannot b«i |«pdkicM By 
them. * The nature of ni^Mf,' p, s^cv 

i« not difficuU to, e#pl^in. if ^ wtt OfiCet 
: allow a poflibility of tfe^ir exiAeaQe», 
1 That they are e3^qvifi«%:hfi»u(Mf«ilk ;¥>* 

ri«ius, and or^rly, » levidfwt fr«iiti^ 
;€xq^i^l|e liie^uty. vawty* apd.ordor.; 

fcen, in patur4 fubftance^jiwhieh «teijttt 
. their copies or pi^urc§, ./JVifytith^y e^vf; 

mntal^y^ 'plain, J^they ^f^ ^ the ejkp>cf 
o/mnd; and cc^e^emlf .no o^j^^ 
to any.of the fei^fei*, nor th^efore ^jjc*. 
cun^fii'ibed either by time cix pJac^.-t^j^W. 
. the inteJk§:j^aJ fcheme^* p. 394, * which, 
never fqrgeta deity, |K>ftpon€$ <?yierjr, 
thing coipor^ to, t^e; primary npqent^, 
caufe. It is here it looks ,^r (he "^f^&S^: 
of intelligible ideas, even of thoTe w-hich 
exift.in human eapdicltiea. For thrsji^h 
thofe fenftt>^ objeQt^ may be the. 4^^: 
ftined medium iq a«^ake7> the. dprrtMWRr 
^nerg-ie^ , of min's ia<^rftM»dHig^ j yeft 
are thofe energies themleliiref ao mq^ 
contained in lenfe, than the explofion 

of « caiHKtn ii>. HJiif^v l^ck .1^ ^4 it 
fire.* ' •. ". . ... ^ •< "! ..'.' ..Tfc 

But 
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Bbt <bis gbes iipiAi the fuppofttibii th^it 
mttid is^^fuch a natupe, as that it can 
b«M; no yfiSMt connexion widiTOafttar, 
or be ptoperly oafife6ted by it, Which is 
contrary to all appearance, if the fubjed 
of pg^rceptieiir • arid thbught ^ in • f«ah -be 
mind. For> . jiii^iging by ^ die ^raoft 'dbviousf 
fitfis, mmI ulMveffal experience, nbtHing is 
lin&re evident^ tbanthat the jpriheiple which 
itt call mind^ whetfaev it be material dr im«* 
material, is of fuch a nature,* thdtlt cdn be 
ifiFefi!ed by external ofcrjefts, atid' thiat its 
|)eiiccpti6n^ cbntfpbnd to the flate of the 
ebrporcal Tyftcm; efpecially ^fliat of the 
btain. - And theife is the (amc ffeafon" to 
<fciiclade that this affeftion is fidturaiaitd^ 
^^i^rp, aithai the found of a mufical 
cHoM is thci ha*tu?ai and iieceflkf y effeft of 
the ttrbkectf'aj&fei^ri^k. If my feyc be open, 
ari<ik houft bebisfore md5 1 as'hfecellarily 
pcrc^ivib'tht idei bf a hbufe ; 6rriFfire be 
ajjplied to ariy part of my body, las ne^ 
ceflarily perceive the fenfation of burning, 
as found follows the ftrok^ above men- 
fiohfed'. If a dRib attention to thefe fafts 
dbliges usto altertiiirnotions ^mind, and 

fndterialt/mg the received nilcs of philo* 

Za Ibphi- 



\ 
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fo^ising compel us to do -it ; and tlffcfe 
are certainly a better authorit^^tt^haci t&e 
mere fpeculations of meba^hyficiaiis' 
founded on no obfervations at alL 



I ' 



I reajdily admit pur author's compafi*, 
fon of .ideas to the exphJtofi^oJ^,aj:amo^ 
and of an external objed \QU^.^ t)fst^ 
Opcafionsit ; b^tj wpnder;th9^,beflK>ul<i 
iQfike ufe, of this conq^ariCfu^^ ^iKh^ ^ 
^^> JPverOirows hi^ ,wfe)li?^ bypoth^i|)&. 
For i^^iif>tthe ei^plofioif.pf^t^^ canno^^ 
the mecjkanical effed.qith^ produdion. of 
elaftic yappur, and of the increafe rO^ 
t}^ estpanlion of the air^jtby (leat? If 
ideas refult from external objefls^ in a 
manner at all analogous to the explofion 
of gunpowder from the application ^pC 
fire, 1^ fee no occafion for having recoiprfe 
to any imniateri^ principle in man^ of for; 
fuppofing ^hat ideas, asjuck, are fo far 
of the effence of miTul, that they can hj^ve 
mo relation to time or place« 

« « « . ... I & 

Mr. Harris, moreover^ admits that 

fenfible objefts may be ^.medium to a- 

vaken the dornamt energies, of man's 9^-* 

der- 
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dnJloMdivf^t-hy ^hich J> fui^wfe be «l^ir)s 
ikias^ijai |iie firflf ioftance, knd fu^p^ 
^lf€r0ti9m,fii/ex}tribA!i. Bjm if fe^fible pl> 
je8»*h«ve a natund power of moakdnvng 
ideas, AKhy .m%y they not have a naturd 
iXMVier of originally «6^&*n|:.jhein, in. the 
i&me mind ? Let Mr. Harris explain the 
differeDce. In b<Hh U^e cafes foitie mw- 
^tki/ aSian, or qffisSi^ng xtiyft be Tup'^ 
f^ofed.. 

The manner in which our author thinks 
that he can reduce us to the ncceffity of 
admitting the derivation of ideas from 
mind, radier than from hdy, isfoqurious, 
that I fliall tranfcribe the whole paflage* 
** Either all minds/ p. 400, * have their 
' ideas derived, or all have them original; 
' or fome have: them original, and fo^lft 
'^ derived. If all mind$ have them de- 
prived, they muft be derived from fome^ 
^ thing which is itfelf not mindy, and thus 

* we fall infenfibly into a kipd of atheifin. 

* If all have them original, then are all 
f minds divine, an hypothcfis far more 
.f plaufible than the former. But if this 

* be not admitted, then muft pjoe mind 

Z3 'at 
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'ttll^, lMi»e dri^nhl ideat , tad the 
' tifiilhaVedieilidcAvedi. Ka#^ i«|»pafijig 
^ this liKk, -vAiiV^ ai«^*«re iiM»* whdfe 

* ideds a^e^ii^Ad;, imtt 4fke to iftm 

•* them r' fi^tittt ifeih^tj <>r lirdin ^; ittyi* 
■ihihd, a iMhg heMogte&editt, tttfma^ 

^Bddy^ a thmg h^ii»^iieduir^ froib 

* ihiHtf, Aich ««, ftonl thi hypotfacfis^ Ii«ks 
^ originally kieds, M from te>dy, ti^iich 

* we cannot difcover to have an^r' idaap 

* at all?' 

But it is do 'i66re ftgeefeay- that bodiift 
fhould- ikfemfelve* lia^!^^ ideiis, in order 
to exdii^ tHetn ift us, thato it is necefilary 

that a pk^fiM ihttuldhavi ptknd. Xt. 

itftif, ih brdeir to Ifxcite it ini * mbifitd 
rhord; dt thjttafpark t^ fine jhouht (toi^ 
"taih air cjtplofjbti, in =6ftter tb prbdtacfe 
it, by its ' appficadofa to j^n^owder 5 dnd 
yet 1nbtliihg"but ♦»a<jM7"tthd »»<?ifon ait 

'cbhcfcrWed in' tbefe cafes. •' 

• ■>.■. . ■ ■ , ' '.,.■■•■'.. ■ ■ .. » 

Secbfadi'y, Mr. ilarria feeoas. ti' thfck 
his hyifjothefis «neeeflity to atteooM ft* 
the identity, ofl?te icledi of di£feit^t nnitefli. 
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* Now is it not.marvellous/ p. 399, ' that 

* thefe fltould be fi!> exaift Att identity ^f 

* ourid^s, if they were only generated 
^ from Teflfible objefts, infinite ia number^ 

'*ever dteingihg, diftant in time, diftant 
^ m place, and no one {^articular the 
^ famd with any other T 

But is' there toot equjtl identity or 
diverfity in ixtern&l dij€^s, as there is in 
our ideas of them P It appears to me that 
the correfpoAdence is fo ftrifi, that it 
dmouutt to a f&fficient proof of oar ideas 
having this ^wry origin, and no other. 
Men in th^ fame fituations, that is, ex* 
poied fx> the fame influences, we have rea- 
fon to believe, will have the fame ^deaS, 
in fimilar fituations they will have fimilar 
ideas'^ and iti different fituations they will 
have diSferent ideas, and different ih 
proportion to the difference in their 
fituations. 

Thirdly, our author fuppofes the men- 
tal 6tigi]l of our ideas neceffary to ac- 
count ^r the coitefpondence there is be- 

Z 4 twcep 
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tween the ideas of the divines mind and 
thofe of oars, and confequently to the 
communication between him and us«» ^ In 
' fliort/ p. 395, ' all minds that are^ aisdf 
' fimilar and cdngenial, ^nd fo too are 
' their ideas, or intelligible fprms^ Were 

* it otherwife, there could be no inter* 

* courfe between man and man, or (what 
^ is more iiiq)ortant) between; man land 

. * God.— Let ideas then/ p. 399^ ' he 

* original ; let them be connate and leflkn'- 

* tial to the divine mind. If this be true, 
' is' it not a fortunate event, thafciideas of 

* corporeal rife, and others of mental, 

* {things derived from fubjed;i« fo totdli^ 

* diftinft) fhould fo happily coincide ip, 

* the fame wonderful identity?* 

Now, for my part, I fee no great diffi- 
culty in admitting that fhc divine, being 
fliould caufe material obje6b to excite the 
very fame ideas in our minds, that might 
come into his fome other way, Befides, 
with refped to the divin? .^nind, I think 
it is fufficient, in tlys cafej, to plead our 
utter ignorance of the oatuFe Qr afiFodioos 

of 



of it. This, however, I would obfervCt 
^nd I think it welt defenres the ferious at« 
tention of Mr. Harris, and Dr. Reid ; that 
if things material and immateriMl^ be lb 
very remote ia their nature, the one 
having a relation to time ^nd place, and 
the other being incapable of any relation 
to either, in fo much that they cannot 
poflibly affe£l .one another (and upon this 
notiofi; only i^a^n our author deny the pof- 
fibility of external objefts impreffing our 
.mindsj and iJF, as he aflerts, all minds be 
Jimilar^ homogeneous 9 ^nd congenial, mat-v 
. ter c;an no more affeft, or be afFefted by, 
the divine mind, than it can afFeft^ or be 
affefled by ours. Q)nfequently no fuch 
thing can exift, or, if it do exift, it can- 
not have been created by God. If I be 
capable of drawing any confequence, this 
appears to be a juft one. Let Mr. Harris 
or Dr. Reid invalidate it, if they can* 

As to the origin and nature of ideas in 
thd divine mind, I muft be allowed to 
profefs the fame ignorance, as of the ori- 
gin or nature, of his being. 

NUM- 
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TXi^^ t&rre/pondence of the atUhor ivitk 
"Dr. pfwald /mi Dt. Bcattie, tdating 
to^lhis doHlrcverfyJ 



\ 



TLJAVING thought proper to acqttairit 
^ ^ ^Dr. R«d, 1>. Seattle, and D#. 
Ofwalcl, with my intentioii of anknad- 
tt^nang upon their writings, I fent tlfe 
fame notice to each of them, at the fahie 
time; tt!>gether with a printed copy of 
the preface to my third volume of the In- 
JtiiMes of natural nnd revealed religion'; 
and having received anfwers from Dr. 
Ofwald and Df. B^atti*, t have heie in- 
ferted them, with my replies, (ot reafofts 
' that will fufficiemly appear in the perufal 
of them. 

As Dr. Ofwald feems to lay peculiar 
dnefs on hh/eventk letter, to which he 
reters mci; and I am willing to give him 
all^ pofiible advantage, I have fubjoined 
the whole of it. - But if any body can 
• think 



' 
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think it to be of the leaft u(e to his pur* 
pofe, or that it exhibitfe '«iiy tlUBg-nibre 
than another fpecimen of juft fuch fiitile 

d^etdmatidn as i have already tiiiot jl 

agi&in aiia again^ 1 own h^ f6es more.ia it 
than t.can fee. I t!dnk it altdg^tAcr tm^ 
heceflary to make any particular r^tiikiia 
iipoii it. His fifth letter alfo; I thiak ik 
little fatisfaflory. 



u • 



To Dr. OSWALD. 

« 

•■ Rsvereno Sift, 

npHlNKiNG it rigk that every perfoft 

,*", IhouId.be apprized of atty publica- 
tion in yrhich his writings ate criticized, t 
take ' the liberty to fend' y6u a Copy of a 
Jheit that >vin be foon publiftied, in which 
1 annaunce my mtention to animadvert 
upon the principles of your Apptdi if> 
€(m/mfin Tenfe i * 

• I am. Reverend Sir, 

Your obedient humble fervant, 

J. PRIESTLEY, 

Lumdon, April 2%, 1774. 

Rev£rsn» 
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- R£VEK£ND'£|R» • -o . : 

T Hnvc reccivcd,yoiir letter, anpouncing 
^ remaiics you are to publifli on myAp- 
peal to c(mimimftnf€^ with one inclofed 
ikiectt containing thefe remarks for my 
perufaL This, I own, is gendemanny; 
but I ani in no difpofition for accepting 
the challenge. I (hall, however, point 
out a few things which may deferve your 
notice^ 

Though numbers of high rank fof 
literature in this and the preceding age 
have aimed at nothing beyond high pro- 
bability ; and though the evidence offered 
by Dr. Reid, Dr. Bcattie, and myfelf 
for primary truths doth not give you 
fatisfa£lion, you ought' not to be pofitive 
that no other than probable evidence be* 
longs to the fubje£i ; but ought to alloXir 
that higher evidence, too much neglefted 
hitherto, and . of which you have, no fclear 
conception, may poffibly belong to the 

primary truths of religion. 

... 

Your 
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Your allufion to a lottery ticket k in*, 
decent. " The utmoft afiurance arifing 
from the chance of a thoulknd to one. is 
burdened with a juft and rational dread 
pf difslppointment ; but the evidence pe« 
culiar, to the primary truths of religion, 
leaves np room for a drea4 of . difa^ 
pointment^ that can be called juft or 
latiodali * 



* • 



> « 



- When you ^pof»h your liQ»rt,: yo» 
mlif I hope, findyour belief qfjtJiQ.Ga^ 
p«|Yiican fy&em :.4iffereot: fffim vyowe 
belkf of ^ I^nmry tnith« t^ xfili^^i 
^nd founded on "fixiiteiice of 4hrM%4Pi^ 
kiud. The poflfl>4ity> ^ lj5afti„pf.,e^«li: 

but no fuch charge lies againft tbfiipeit 
mary truth of religion ; and this circum* 
fiaqoei^i^.fpf tgo great Importance. tp'bc 
fl^gfetJy paljed oyer. . , 






' 'in ■ c<.j • • ' 

I ih^ not /promife that the ^th iet^er 

^WKxed tq the %ft.vo|iicae of jfty.i^ppgKl 

Ki) ithe 'difference b^tyreen pQlTibiiit);. 

proba.r 
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pmbabHky y simb cMtainty ; < or that lAie laft 
l)w>k*of the &m^ voltifti^, ^A th&AiSe^ 
Mnce bfttwemi^ riaibilinrg^' and judgttig 
will give yGU> ratisfe^i<>n ; but th^fe &f^ 
lufaje^ ynu ought 15 be aequiiint^ ^/mh^ 

• * ♦ • 

befcHtt ' y<m ' piDnbixnce on the evident 

w^ok bek>^^ to ^riflitfry truths. ' ' ^ ^ 

■;.) j».., L '. •■■ /•'.* •; - •• ■ ■'-. i-i; \ 

I {hould be fhy of recommert4thg- a 
iecond reading of my Appeal to one who 
« .profi(iW>4h» if (XMHainfs Jd0: ii<:>di^g; 
but if* jibk 'Will tak'ft' die'twwble of -riadfeg 
Aii»>fev«ittii Iditer/ annexed . to 'the (liA 
^«iiiwyi&,i fdii 9Miy fidd that an appeal 'to 
domnK^'ftnfe te*1>^^f df dbvidt(^\riitb 
lui^linioui^to flion^ ttiah jkiople^ call^ 
•n«>*fioth<er r«€^rocttliy^ KMb ibadrblodc'- 

*^^ I^oughii and ftill '<diini^ t^t^idM^ 
of eminence ought to-kav6 ofierdd^lbntte-' 
thing more than the highefl probabiHty 
fot' Wife primary 'truths ^'rdigion, skid 
ihat I had a right to ebmplaih ^f ' tft^lr 
ndt' ^oiilg fo, without derogating 'ftrorfl 
- i' : I their 
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< 

tiiq4;[|ieric, or beiog l»bIei:tQ:tke kptisn^ 
tion of arrogance froip thofe whotaaefiit 
the daily exercife of uttering complaints 
of the mifcondu6l oCtfaemfiqponfrs. 

If,]Kwknovr noiblhcffievideoice for the 
primary truths of religion than the higheft 
dlf|rM/6f .pfobabi}ity^^ you cannot be 
juftly blamed for. ^ff^rijig ih^f, jjnitfett 
alone^ to thofe under your care; nor 
have you the leaft occalion for quarfelTihg ' 
with others, who are pol$f%d>|9i;l^|(ve 
themfelves pofleffed, of higher evidence ; 

ai^ J,,^m. o^ qpn^ip^i. YP^^W 9P»*jr 
y W^fclf l^ith ny;ir^ a^^v^t^gU^to^tlj^put 

ij*«Jit;feeyw , 

JV'Mj??. ^«:%^| KRS (ept J««^, JA :ti^»iP?!?-: 

entering 



ir\'>' 
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eoMM^iig tiito ap cotkidvedfy^ hut ihis t 

• ♦ 'I •■ r* r '* 



^ •(» wr[4 



Sir; 



..f; - 



Yoiir moft' humble fervimt,^ * 






MMm^ May t^^-ij*f/^: 



. / I <i • I t 
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nraE; Mheet I iAeiofed wis Rutliih-; 
^ ed e*'aftly as 'it was lent t6 y6u/ 
about a fonnight aftei^rds. But if it 
had not, I (hould not Have thought iVrcK' 
per to have printed your 'letter aloiig with 
it, as I do not fee a (hadow of a founda- 
tioA in jvftice for your infiftihg Upon it. 
0r Reid, Dr. Beadie, and others, have 
juft 'the faine right, and I do not ptpfefsj 
to be.pubKfher foraftthe world. The 
prefs is zi open to you, as it if'u> pieV 
and if you do* Hot think proper t6 have^ 
' recourfe 
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re<?ourfe to it upon this occaiion^ the fitult 
is not mine. It is poflible, however, that, 
in my intended publication, I may infert 
this letter of yours ; but if you Taw it in 
the fame light in yrhich I do, you Would 
requeft that I would not. 

You fay yowfee 1 hcwe notjiudied tht\ 
Jidjed; and this letter aldne proves to 
me that you have not thought fufficiently 
upon it. But neither am I a judge of 
you, nor you of me." The queftion is be* 
fore the' public. 

Your fiiends, I idoubt not, think very 
-fwell of your writings ; and on the other 
hand Q^ine (among whom I , have th^ 
honour to reckon a conliderable: number 
of the abldfl: fcholars and divines of this 
kingdom) think rexadly as \^o with re« 
(pcft to them j and think it very proper 
that principles which appear to them fo 
faife and dangerous (hould receive fome 
check; that, atleaft, it may appear that 
}fdl chriflians are not fo ready to aban- 

A a don 
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don tl&e oQ^y rational defence of feli- 
gioQ. I am, 

Cokut, May jg^ 4774^ 

I might farther obfcrvc with rcfpeft to 
(bme parts of Dr. Ofwald's lm«ar, that 
he pls^ces our belief of tho k^Jig ifGod^ 
and of till 0Ctf^ pi?imary trutjis of relir 
gioa oa the I»hi9 fottiida|ii9ii lyith tb«t 
of the external world, tM ewi^iiCQ of 
which I think I have (hewn to be net 
ftri6Uy fpeaking demoTi/lrative, though it 
«4Mits of JM jrigbh0H£bl d&uH. liil like 
itiftttAer what ^hiloR)pber wi9) fay thtt 
lihe trutit of the CbpeMicaafyftetM adtiiits 
l)ff atiy ratfofial dottbt, i^hckigb Iheife i» k 
pojffiHktyikax if lifiay ncyt betttttf? The 
being of a God I cenBddr a$'l!lri6Hy rf^ 
rrtonfiraMe, which abmidantly fatisfie» rttfc 
Vith reipea to it ; though I>r. QfWatfd 
lays^ wktt I have flo €0!>C€|rt«)ik f>f, tiwrt 
Mt pojfihilily nf error dUewh the rtitft 
€ompkt$ dsmQn^atMn* Aikt- w4^fe^ I 

fuppoft 
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Ikppcife thfc oihef primary troths of rcK- 
^oif to be as little liable to rational douBt 
ms ilie thitfar of the Copemican fyftem^ I 
think itd perfofa canr be of opiiiioiii that I 
do dien any injuflice. 

The reception of the primary truths 
of reli|pbn/ttfKf ofpectaliyof chH(tiam is 
fe|>nQletited in the knptbtrit^M depeodifi^ 
in fome meafirre, npbn ihenr's previoos 
difpolitions and moral chara£lers. A9 
(owr Savioijrir fitya^ jfo&fi vii. 17. J^any 
iMtk mtl do his viili^ kejkall kntrw of the 
doBriiu wAOker it be bf God. But thift 
cduM iiot be thef cafi^ if thde triit}» weffe 
inKyperly felf-midknt^ fo rfrat no peribA 
who had connnon fcrife 6ouId rejcft them^ 
Wi dodbt the Icribest ioid Phanfees, who 
rgcfted Chiift^ had cominon ferife, as 
well as: die twelve apoftles ; but difcir 
pride; aRnbki^Jy abd other vices^ ktid 4 
ftrdng and utidae bias upbn tfaefr mijids^ 
and prejudioed them a^htft Him* To 
life Dn OTwu^Id'^ ownftyie, I appeal to 
mm qf UTldtfififi^dingi trltfeihet it be not 

A a 2 a more 
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a more rational account of the matter^ to 
fay that, in. all ages, men rejed: the pri- 
mary truths of religion, natural and re- 
vealed^ becaufe they axe defeftive in 
moral di/pq/!tions, rather than in common, 
fenfe. 

•As to the inieceruy of my alludon to 
the doftrine of chances, I can only fay 
that I am not (enfible of it. 

Had Dr. Ofwald's book beai written 
in the fame ftrain with this letter (in which 
he fays that, if I know no other evidence 
for the primary truths of religion than the 
higheft degree of probability, I camnot 
be juftly blamed for offering that and 
that alone) I fiiquld not have quarrelled 
with hioji as he terms it^ for advancing . 
what he calls his higher evidence. But 
I appeal to the extrafts that I have given^ 
and to the whole ftrain of his publication, 
if bir; violent and unjuft cenfures of others, 
for net advancing morg.than they thought 
the nature gf the cafe admitted^ does no^ 

. * abun- 
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abundantly juftify the manner in which 
I haw vihdicated their conduft, . arid 
animadverted upon his. 



• « 



I 



\Dii Ofwald is pleafed to pay me acoih- 
plitnent in faying' that * / might' employ 
**myfelf to more advantage to the public, 

* i>y puHiiing other j)ranches of fcience^ ^ 

* <hafi by deciding raflily on a fubjeft 

* whidb, he fees; I have not ftudied/ In 
return to thij compliment, I fliall nc* 
aQronc him b^y telling, him how very little 
o£mf time this bufinds ha* hitherto taken • 
up\ \If he alludes to my expeximents, I * 
can afllire him that I have loll no time at 
all ; for haying been intent upon fuch as 
require the ufe of a burning lens, I believe 
I. have not loft one hour of fun*fhine on 
this account. ^ And the public may per- 
haps be informed, fome time or other, . 
of what I have been doing in they^n,. as , 
vfcll ^$ in t]M Jhade. 
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'VT'Oir fecm to think that a fccptic wiB 

^ make light of tkr jcbargc of fUIly 

that I bcfof agaittft l}im| bm uritthe; 

make light of being comrvBted of fe^ 

to himfelfir fcfr that irwhft i aiiwat^* 

By appealing to ooqimon ienf», t d^ 

not tnift the caofe olieligion ik> sirina* 

jority of mankindf^ or to . a ceMain 

numher of felefii judges, hM to eVeiy 

man of fenfe^ and to tfie fceptic ^im^ 

felf ; who, if he {^oflibffes that qua^ty it 

any tolerable degree, wift* at length ^w> 

nounce in favour of reH^n. Indfe^d, 

if a man is deftitute of common l^nie, 

or if, by difea^, or otherwife, that cha- 

raAeriftical power of the rational mindf 

is fo impaired, as to render him inca- 

pable of diftinguifhmg between obvious 

truth and palpable abmniity, I do- not 

fuflain him a* judge. But that, I pre- 

fume, is not a common cafe ; for, as 

in the praftice of our duty^ we often 

fiad ourfelves urgod by oppofite afiec* 

tions. 



I \ ■ * 
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t; «a9 jAeaf, ^a to tife tHt«6^ of 
**^aii!t, ii? -we cHblbj fo Si>jf6dgJng on 
'•fSiMt h^^4i lEhxe arid fal& (^n£inde»cs 

'>4M 'fueh i #siy fts 1«»^» U6 at )ib«rtf to 
'iiicfk tbeone tAr tbe o^r, B.iw€ «hu^. 
*'Sh(ve '3f«tt a«>t kiiowti pi^otis fsir ^pne 
*= b ^y^' who il^ restaincd Tq^ miKll dlM*- 
^jtctnkitititi that/ tl|>dti fcttnie paea^on^^ 
•^ihey kiir&catigb£ themffilv^B fpeaking 

* -noi^rfbtdc, ' have bluflied; and turned 
'-fifeht? I eaft veoolle6i ififiaaot:s of per- 

I, iii ttife beginnifig Pf ai IblA^, who' 
ofe about ihftoi thUt they' 
''wei^ going to rave, a^ havis actually 
''Ao6ped dMmlVkeft ; a^d nothing k 

* more : ccjukmon tha« for ^ofe who are 
' gettiikg^dnan^ topefoeivo iih« Rowing 
' border hf the ilonl«fiie itAiich they 
' imer. if, ifidbdd, <hey 90 an to dnnk, 
'they waA pecrceive it no l(Higer, ^ 
' turn dovpiri^ ilaots, withpat the poffi- 
'fa^y of bc^g laadi feasible of the 



\ 
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' I always avoid ^h^Jf^ng- ^^>[e iaulfg. 
on the wiil^ vhich can »be ^^iy placed 
. to the acGQUtit; of the^ undcrft2|n4iqe ;• 
but jcannot > help; t^inkipg tt^at;. fceptigs- 
and infidQlf ;might ftf^ent f gre^;df^al' 
.pf that ab&irdii^ th^ ,iron iptp on thjc« 
fubjefi t)f r^Iigipp V ' foi^^ f:ertaia .difea&^ 
-cafq$ .e;:^epted, the pi^dgreOi ,/j>f folly is 

gradualf- a^nd ;the ^petfon ' a(Fe£ked ma^y^ 
perceive it if he yill, or.n^ay^; in its* 
,firft app0aqhesj be made fenfibie y>f it, 
by^ the affidiEince of a fr^odj *Apd I 
: know no gtftater friend(hip tj^t can be 
done to thefe people^ than to feii the 
difference between ferrfe .^rA . nonfenfc 
firli in their view; and am, p^jrfuaded 
that if this good office had been done 
to mankind by the friends of religion, 
when the iControverfy firft broke, out, we 
had not only got rid of fccpticifm long* 
ago, but alfo would have made^a greater 
proficiency in ufeful knowledge than we 
have done : and I would faui hope that 
the evil may yet be redreffed^ by refkar- 
ing the authority of common fenle* 



^Do 
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. • J>0 »ot you thipH jcJ>at foniethbg ought 
to be done forthe^honour of IHerature; 
and of the age in which we live ? fof 
what a (hameful thing is it^ that we 
ft)pukl.be found- wraj9gliiig about iirft 
priificiples^ yrhen difcoveries of truthff 
unknown to thofe who caqne before 9» 
xpig^t, in ^U reafon^ be expeded from 
a,pp9plp,.who enjoy pur advaaitagipit.* 
We l^ugh at tjkiofe fubtil. difpute& of 
the fchoolraen, which never could be 
btrou^hj:, to an ifFue ;. but are not awanre^ 
qf acondu^ no.lefs ridkrulous, in writ- 
ing vplumes of controrerfy about truths 
wjiif.h i^p man of faxfe can gainlay . 



'I know your zeal for freedom of in- 

* quiry, and heartily ^gree with you ; but 

* cannot be reconciled to that filly vanity 
V of .maintaining either fide of a queflion 

* by plaufible, arguments; which you 

* know was firft introduced by the antient 
VfophillSj and brought again into reputa- 
tion by the Popifti fchoolmen, and is 

* now become the chief fiiculty of modern 

*fceptics^ 



*> ibfipttKs, and hot 'd^eouiitenane«4 in the 
'■ manner it om^ by Men of fyhSt a^ 

"^ learnkii^. 

» . • • • ' 

^H'&weftm Ibafvci you and I'%«e« dit- 

* gufted 'witk idle eoficeits, ehimeritAf ftff)-^ 
^ |K>fitioM| and monftrous pamdoxc^^ m 
^fitvourite tttthorSj which they would not 

/ have had the boldnefs to offer to the 

" • * 

^ jpublic, if men c*F leammg and judgment 
*^had afied with the fpirit which becattie 
•'them? Do you think there woaldhe 
^ any harm in digging men of genius to 
^ put their opinions to the trial of cominon 
' fenfc hefwe they cCitruded them on the 
^unthinking multitude? And if any 
'ihould, through petulance and prefump- 

• tion, neglcft this neceflTary precaution, 
^ would it be any prejudice to Ae inf ereH ( 

* of truth, or of freedom of thought, th^t 

• their grofs abfurdities, or prude concftp- . 
•' tions, were received by the pubtjc with 

• diat cold contempt^ which they are fere 
'to meet with in ^Vei'y circle of men of 

* fenfe %4d (pirit? I know no right any 
> fct 
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• fet of men can have to infult the com- 
' mott ^?fife ^f mu^ifxi; n9if4o I fee any 

* reafon why the public ihould bear with 
' freedoms frpm writers of itiiy kiBJt, 
' which one man of fpirit would not bear 
' JwHh ftom another^ 

^ . eds ais jnoin ^an be, boidi fecoaik « Me d^ 

* -my incaipaeicjr tofio juftiof to tbcrfuiif^ 

* jdilji 41^ a fiifpiciioD i^at nfanksnA oliule 
' bttbef' tio be ttntertaived vith .fulitil ^. 
' hattts^ or to ^ivtt> ni^inqa^ alutgether ; 
*bu% I kope^se pnbtfc imSi take m goodl 
' pBttt' this'effoiit i ksvtt imds,^ 6Sdo. 

See the remainder of this para^ph at 
the clbfe of mr rema!rks on this writer. 



r . ^ 
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' ' *' Aberdeen^ 'May 27, 1774. 



JIeH^erend'Sixs 
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I Received yours of the aSth ofi April 
inclofing a printed (heet of^pr^ace 
not ihen publifhed^in^whicli you exprds 
your diikpprobation of 7^ EJfayim Truth, 
and Intimate your ^efign * of animal{ver^ 
ing fuiitker upon it. I thank you for 
this'ekrlj? hoiice of your intentions; and 
for the juftkrc-you do me in that part of 
your preface where y%m tleclare that yoa 
believe .me to he a finc^re friend tOtrcve^ 
Jation. 



♦•* 



T4ie;,Eflay. on Truth is fo well in- 
tended, and its principles fo well founded, 
that its author can have nothing to fear 
from the animadverfions of a man of fci- 
ence and candour. If I had not thought 
thofc principles true, I (hould never have 
given them to the world. If I did not 
ftill think them true, I fliould publifh my 
recantation to-morrow; or, if I could, 

to-day. 

^' ^ All 
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All that you have faid in your pre- 
face againft mc I fiiall anfwer in few 
words. 

. If your meaning, page 5th, line 19, 
is that * / reprefent common fenfe as 
/ fuperfeding almoft all reaibning about 

* religion^ natural and revealed/ you 
charge me with a doflrine which I do 
'not, and never did believe, and which is 
no where either afferted or implied in any 
thing I ever wrot^e. 

If you mean, page (5, line 20, that 
/ have ever, in word or writing, taught, 
or infinuated, that ^ religion in general 

* (I fuppofe you mean natural religictn) 

* or chnftianity in particular^ > does not 
' admit of a rational and fatis^Bory 
' proof,'^you are. Sir, egregioufly miftaken 
jn regard to my principles.— My; doftrine 
is only this, that all reaibning terminates 
Iti §rftt principle]^, and that firfl: principles 
admit not of proof, becaufe reafoning 
cannot extend in infinitum ; and that it 
is abfurd for a man to fay, that he difbe- 

, lieves 
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fliows that, he clods' Aoi difbeKev«; 

If you charge me with fuppofing, 
Ipage 7, 1. 4-^14) that ^ «bcr being, uhity, 
^ attrifatttes, md prOTidmice of God^ and 
^ m fumre ftate of itonbution are ekhet 
' intuitmify ant^nj dr certiainties* of tfad 
* iaide fort witkttte ioxionals erf geomecrfr/ 
joii chrai^ nie wiirk thalt whidi I n^ver 
iMrMrrdd^ or fifpfxried^ and which yen 
will find nothing in my w r it i nffl «) jtfftify, 

Ycnr are pleaf^d^ Sir, «o call t^fn^ota 
ft^t M /rretmded rkne prindplt. WKck 
yoH' fDay meao By the word ctMomokfif^ 
i Imdw nktt; bntr that whith I cdii cc^^^ 
non: feiife, is a retd pavb of iliis faum^ft 
«OBftitetidh,. and ap. oUt and aa eitUm/it^ 
•as htiman natnie. I am one of tln$feV 
Sir, ^lia d6 not like a «b6bnnd one whk 
diel)encr for itr being neiir/ liat^o I il^ 
9)yfe)f &ga[cl6tts tismgh to d^oirtt hi 
the hutt»an mind any i^g i^hidhfwi^ n^ 

^e¥ diTbi^red t^t« be^r«. 

Yott 
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You honour mc with the epithet Re^ 
vermd, to which I have no title. I have 
told the world in my book that I am n«t 
a ckrgytDan : but I humbly tnifl: I am i 
chriftian > and permit me to fay. Sir, 
that i have better ground to believe that 
my writings have hurt the caufe of infir 
4lelky , than you can have to infinuate the 
contrary, which m page 6, L 17, u your 
preface you feem to dou 

I would have anfwered you tbonttlhat 
Jbave been prevented by bufinelc and bad 
bealth. 

i am, Reverend Sir, 

f 

Your very humble fervamf^ 

JAMES ilEATTlfe. 
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I . 

Sir, 

T Take the liberty to trouble you once 
-*• more to exprefs the pleafure I have 
received from the great franknefsaqd 
generofity that are apparent in the letter 
you have done me the honour to write to 
me. I wanted no aHurance of the good* 
nefs of your intentions, or " difpojition. 
The ftrain of your writings left me no 
room to entertain a doubt on that head« 
Whether the principles of yoiir EJfay on 
truth T>e^ well founded, is the only pointy 
of difference between us ; and as the af- 
fair will foon be before the public, I (hall 
not trouble you at prefent with a*ny thing 
relating to it. As fopn as my remarks 
fliall be printed, and a complete copy of 
the book can be made up, it (hall cer- 
tainly be forwarded to you. 

I alfo engage to fliow the fame frank- 
nefs and opennefs to conviftion that you 
profefs, and a perfeft readinefs to retraft 
any thing that fhall appear to be ill 

fiDunded, 
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founded', or too feVere, in my Cenfure of 

t 

yout performance. 

I may be miftaken^ land fee things in £i 
ivroti^g and ui^favourable light, but I am 
i^r from Dpieaniijg to cavil, and (hould 
l^iqk myfelf difgraced by taking any fuch 
s|dyantage as unguarded expreflions may 
ifurnifh ; though Ibmecontroverfial writers 
feem.to tbiftkthem juftifiable. And, con-» 
fideripg that your work is in pofFeflion of 
a very high degree of the public efteem, 
that my opinions on fome of the fubjefls 
9f pur coptroverfy are exceedingly un- 
popul?ir^ and not likely to be ever other-^ 
wife^ and thfitl confider you as a friend 
\q tK^ caufe that I have myfelf mofl; 
^t hea:rt; I hope you will have the 
^an^our tf> conclude, that nothing would 
^ye induced me to have entered the lifts 
3»^th you on thi* occafibn, but a fincere 
fmd pretty ftrong, though perhaps a mif- 
faken regs^rd to. truth ; the fupport of 
jj^hjeh, b(^w m^^h foever appearances 
Iflay be to the contrary, is the only mer 
thod of prx?moting, ejfeSiually and loft- 
fngly, every caufe that is trujy vialuable, 
and worth contending for. ' 

B b Con^ 
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Confidering the very difFerem lights in 
which we are apt to view the fame things^ 
in this imperfeft ftate, it were to be wiflied 
that we might all improve this circum- 
ftance into a leflbn of mutual moderation ; 
and that it might teach us to think as 
well as we poflibly can of each other, and 
efpecially of the moral irtftuertce of our 
refpeflive opinions. To me you appear 
to have been exceedingly to blame in this 
refpeft. 

Perhaps no two perfons profeffing chri- 

ftianity ever thought more differently than 

you and I do ; which may appear odd in 

men of liberal education, and who equally 

think themfelves free from prejudice, and 

to have been earnea and impartial in their 

fearch after troth. But I infer froni your 

zvntings, and the obligation that I imagine 

your profefTorfhip lays you under to fub- 

fcribe the Scotch confcjfim offoith^ that 

fo the cafe is. Indeed, you fecm never 

to have had the leafl acquaintance with 

fuch perfons as myfelf, and my friends ia 

this country are. But, notwithflanding^ 

this, I hope that a little reflexion, aided 

by 
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by the candour you feem to be pofTeffed J 

of, will fliow you the impropriety of the 

ftyle you have adopted with refpeft to 

fome of the points of difference between 

us» 

I propofe to take the liberty, in my" in- 
tended publication^ to infert the letter you 
have fent nxe, as I am perfuaded it wilj 
do you honour ; and likewife fliow, that ^ 

whatever countenance your writings may 
feem to have given to my charge, you re* 
ally difclaim the principles I have afcribed 
to you. Your teftimony will add great 
weight to my obfervations on that fubjeft, 
cfpecially in what I ftiall fay to Dr. Of* 
wald. 

pofition, and wilhing the fpeedy and per- 
feft re-eftabliftiment of your health, I am, 
with real efteem, SIR, 

Your very humble fervant. 

J. PRIESTLEY,. 

XMnt, June ^9, 1 774. 
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j|.*nr^HE Hi«TORY and- Phessi^t Sfate of Electrx- 

l CITY) with original Experiments, illuflrated with 

^Copper Plates^ 2d Edit, corre^ed and enlarged, 4to. il. is, 

/. A Familiar iNTSODUCTiQj^f to the Study of Elec^ 
TRiciTY, the Second Edition, 8v6. 2s. 6d. 

3« The History and Present State of Discoveries 
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7. A New Chart of History, containing a View of th^ 
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tJniverlal liiftory, the third Edition, los. 6d. 

8. A Chart of BiogrXphy, with a Book, containing an 
Explanation of it, and a Catalogue of all the Names inferred 
in it, the 4th Edition, very much improved, los. 6d. 

9. An Eifay onaCourfeof liberal Education of a Civil and 
A6^iveLife; with Plans of Le<iures on, i. The Study of 
fiiftory and general PoHcy. 2. The Hiftory of England* 
}. The ConSitution and Laws of England* 

10. The Rudiments of English Grammar, adapted 
to the Ufe of Schools, is. 6d. 

11. The above Grammar, with Notes and Obfervations^ 
for the Ufe of thofe who have made fomc Proficiency in tho 
Language, the fourth Edition, ju 
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12. An EssAir on the First Phinciples of Govern- 
meaTt and on the Nature of Political, Civil» and^REJui- 
GI0U8 Liberty,' the fecond Edition, much enlarged, js. 
' 13. Institutes of Natural and Revealep Religi- 
on, Vol. I. containing the Elements of Natural Religion ; to 
which is prefixed, An Eflay on- the beft Method of commu- 
nicating religious Knowledge to the Members of Chriftiaa 
Societies, is. 6d. fewed.-— Vol. II. containing this Evidencet 
of the Jewilh and Chriftian Revelation, 3s. fewed. — ^Vol. 
III. containing the Do6tnnes of Revelation, 2s. 6d« fewed» 
* —Preparing for the Prcft, the Fourth and lafl Part of tlA 
Work, containing the Corruptions of Chriftianity. 

14. A Free Address to Protestant Dissenter* on thfc 
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ditions, 25. 
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the fecond Edhion, 3d. 

19* A Scripture Catecrisnt, confifting of a Seriea of 
Queflions, With References to the Scriptures, inflead of 
Anfwers, 3d* 

20. A Serious Address to Masters of Families, witki 
Forms of Family Prayer, the fecond Edition, is. 6d. 

2 !• A View of the Principles and Conduct of the Fro-^ 
testant Dissenters, with rcfpc6tto the Civil andEccle* 
fiaflical Conftitution of England, the fecond Edition, is. 6d. * 

22. A Free Address to Protestant Dissenters, on the 
8ubje6t of Church Discipline; with a Preliminary Dif- 
coui;fe concerning the Spirit of Chriflianity, and the Corrup« 
lion of it by falfe Notions of Religion, 28. 6d. 

23. A Sermon preached before the Congregation of Pro* 
testant Di&s enters, at Mill Hill Chape], in Leeds^ 
May 16, 1773, on Occafion of his rcfigning his Paflorat 
Office among them, is. 

24. A Fre^ Address to Protestant Dissenters, as 
fuch. By a Diflenter. A new Edition, enlarged and cor- 
re6led, . is. 6d. — An Allowance is made to thofe who buy 
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ications relative to the Diffenters^ in a Letter to Dr* Priejlley^ is* 

lb. An Appeal to the ferious and candid ProielTors of 
Chriftiamty, on the followinjg Subjects, vis&. i. The Uib of 
ReafoQ in 'Matters of Religion. 2. The Power of Man to 
do the Will of God* 3. Original Sib. 4. Election and Re- 
probation, j. The Divinity of Chrift. And, 6. Atone* 
ment for Sin by the Death of Chrifl, the fourth Edition, id. 

i*f. A Familiar' Illustration of certain P^lTagesof 
Scripture relating to the iame Subjeft, 4d. or js. 6d. per ^ 
.Dosben. 

28. The Triumph of Trttth ; being an account of the 
Trial of Mr. Etwall, for Herefy and Blafphflymy, at Stafford 
Affixes, before Judge Denton, &c. the feconcl Edition, id. 

29. Considerations for the Ufe of Young M£n,. 2xA 
^erareiHs of Young Men, 2d, 

Alfo publiftcd under the Direftion of Dr. PRIESTLEY. 

THE THEOLOGICAL REPOSITORY; 

Confifting of or\ginal Efiays, Hints, Queries, &c. calculated 
to promote religious iCnowledg^, in 3 Volt^nies, 8vo, 
Price 18s. in Boards. 

Among other Articles, too many to be enumerated in an 
AdFertifement, thefe three Volumes will be found to con- 
tain fu^h original and truly valuable Obfervations on the 
Dod^ine of the Atonement^ the Pre-exiftencecfChriJi^ and the 
Infpiration of the Scriptures^ more efpecially refpe£ting the 
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Shaw to Dr. Benson, relating to the PaiTage of the Ifraelites 
through th^ Red Seat 
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ERRATA. 

P. 59. Pref. 1. 3 frgm the bottom, for Jhall read /hould, 

p. 51. 1. 2 from the bottom, for any read my, 

p. 222. !• I. for tfr^ read or. 

p. — 1. 7. — my — tf«r. 

p. 290. I- 3 from the bottom, put a full (lop after finfty 

dele the inverted commas from But to the 

end of the paragraph, 
p. 312. 1. 5» for thi read a. 
p. 320. 1. I. — principle "'"'^ principal, 
p.- 347. 1. 16. — be Joan — — foon he* 

p, 349. 1. 18. — truth truths. 

p. 241. 1. 6. Dele the inverted commas from Sa^ to the 

end of the paragraph. 
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